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PREFACE  TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION 

THE  early  call  for  a  second  edition  of  this  work  and  the 
absence  of  the  authors  in  South  Africa  have  not 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  which  they  desired  of  making 
such  extensive  additions  to  the  early  descriptions  of  ruins, 
or  of  including  descriptions  of  other  ancient  ruins  in  this 
country,  which  have  been  discovered  since  the  first  edition 
appeared.  In  their  absence  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  has  very 
kindly  revised  the  work  on  their  behalf. 

The  subject  of  the  investigations  concerning  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  one  that  is  rapidly 
advancing,  and  the  authors  are  still  busily  prosecuting  their 
researches.  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall,  F.R.G.S.,  is  now  completing  a 
period  of  three  years'  examination  work  at  Great  Zimbabwe, 
and  the  results  of  his  work  will  reveal  some  entirely  fresh 
features  in  ancient  architecture  and  relics,  all  which  points 
have  yet  to  be  laid  before  scientists  for  their  consideration. 
This  will  be  done  in  The  Great  Zimbabwe,  which  will  be 
published  during  1905.  The  results  of  his  recent  examina- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  forts,  stone  terraces,  and  aqueducts  in 
the  Inyanga  district,  together  with  the  results  of  similar 
work  at  many  newly  discovered  ruins  of  importance  in 
Southern  Mashonaland,  will  respectively  appear  in  separate 
form  early  in  1905. 

Havilah  Camp,  Great  Zimbabwe, 
Rhodesia,  S.A. 

March,  1904 
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THIS  work  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  preparation  of  that  brief,  which,  when  all 
the  possible  evidences  forthcoming  from  the  hundreds  of 
ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia  have  been  secured,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  acknowledged  archseologists  and  antiquarians  for 
their  final  pronouncement  as  to  the  origin  of  those  ancient 
peoples  who  have  left  such  substantial  evidences  of  past 
civilisation  and  industry  in  the  territories  known  to-day  as 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  authors  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  theory  of  the 
successive  occupations  of  Rhodesia  by  South  Arabians  and 
Phoenicians  has,  so  far  as  researches  have  been  made,  ex- 
ceedingly strong  claims  for  acceptance. 

With  reference  to  Rhodesia  being  the  land  from  which 
the  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Rhodesia  of  a  vast  number  of  massive 
ruins,  beyond  the  few  mentioned  either  by.  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent*  or  Dr.  Schlichter.f  with  additional  "finds"  further 
evidencing  the  practice  by  the  ancients  of  Phallic  worship, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Rhodesia  being 
the  source  not  only  of  King  Solomon's  gold,  but  also  of  the 
wealth  in  gold  possessed  by  the  Sabasan  nation  and  the 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  kingdoms,  references  to  which  are 
so  frequent  in    Holy  Writ,  have   been   very  considerably 

*  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,  by  J.  Theodore  Bent,  f.s.a.,  F.R.G.S., 
with  orientation  and  mensuration  of  the  temples  by  Mr.  R.  M.  W.  Swan 
(London :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1892). 

t  Petermann's  Mitteilungeni8g2  sxA  The  Royal  Geographical  Society' s  Journal 
for  July,  1893,  and  April,  1899. 
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strengthened,  especially  as  it  is  admitted  by  archaeologists 
that  the  period  during  which  many  of  the  ruins  are  believed 
to  have  been  erected  covers,  both  previously  and  sub- 
sequently, that  period  during  which  scriptural  references 
are  made  to  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

The  undoubted  fact  of  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
present  value  of  gold  having  been  extracted  by  the  ancients 
from  these  territories — some  accredited  authorities  placing 
the  value,  on  a  conservative  estimate  of  portions  of  the  gold- 
bearing  districts  only,  at  over  ;^75,ooo,ooo — during  the  same 
period,  which  covers  the  period  during  which  biblical  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  admission  by 
authorities  that  no  part  of  the  then  known  world,  India 
included,  yields  such  overwhelming  evidences  of  extensive, 
continuous,  and  successful  ancient  gold-mining  operations 
having  been  carried  on  as  are  found  on  every  hand  in 
Rhodesia,  leaves  much  substantial  argument  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  theory. 

The  authors,  in  Chapter  iii.,  have  contented  themselves 
with  merely  stating  the  views  of  the  various  writers  on  the 
Rhodesia-Ophir  theory,  without  expressing  any  definite 
opinions  concerning  it  For  this  reason.  Professor  A.  H. 
Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  "  in  a  series  of  four 
scholarly  articles  on  '  The  Gold  of  Ophir :  Whence  Brought 
and  by  Whom?'*  has  given  a  new  impetus  and  a  new 
orientation  to  a  perennial  controversy.  No  one  can  ever  say 
that  the  final  word  has  been  spoken  in  any  discussion,  and 
Professor  Keane  would  certainly  not  claim  finality  for  his 
judgment  in  a  matter  where  we  may  hope  shortly  to  have 
so  much  additional  evidence  at  our  disposal.  But  he  has 
rendered  service  which  the  scholar  and  the  practical  man 
of  affairs  will  ahke  recognise  in  boldly  proclaiming  that  if 

*  Published  in  Rlwdesia,  August  and  September,  1901,  13,  Devonshire  Street 
E.C.,  and  issued  in  book  form  by  Stanford,  1901.  ' 
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Southern  Rhodesia  be  not  indeed  the  land  of  Ophir,  it  is 
yet  the  land  from  which  Ophir  drew  its  precious  treasures."* 
Professor  Keane,  in  the  course  of  courteous  correspondence 
with  the  authors  of  this  work,  has  most  generously  given 
them  permission  to  reproduce  his  conclusions,  the  arguments 
in  support  of  which,  Professor  Keane  informs  them,  will  shortly 
appear  in  a  more  elaborated  form  in  a  work  to  be  published  on 
an  early  date,  and  adds,  "  The  two  books — the  volume  pre- 
pared by  yourselves  and  my  monograph — should  thus  be  com- 
plementary of  each  other.  Between  us  I  hope  we  shall  succeed 
in  settling  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  once  for  all." 

Professor  Keane,  in  summing  up  his  arguments,  states  : 

"We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  important  conclusions, 
which  I  trust  may  now  be  considered  fairly  well  established, 
and  may  therefore  legitimately  take  the  place  of  the  many 
theories  and  speculations  hitherto  current  regarding  the 
'  gold  of  Ophir,'  its  source  and  forwarders. 

1.  Ophir  was  not  the  source,  but  the  distributor  of  the 
gold  and  the  other  costly  merchandise  brought  from  abroad 
to  the  Courts  of  David  and  Solomon. 

2.  Ophir  was  the  emporium  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Moscha  or  Portus  Nobilis 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers. 

3.  Havilah  was  the  auriferous  land  whence  came  the  '  gold 
of  Ophir,'  and  Havilah  is  here  identified  with  Rhodesia,  the 
mineralised  region  between  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  the 
Limpopo — Mashona,  Matabili,  and  Manica  lands. 

4.  The  ancient  gold-workings  of  this  region  were  first 
opened  and  the  associated  monuments  erected  by  the  South 
Arabian  Himyarites,  who  were  followed,  not  before  the  time 
of  Solomon,  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  these  very  much  later 
by  the  Moslem  Arabs  and  Christian  Portuguese. 

5.  Tharshish  was  the  outlet  for  the  precious  metals  and 

*  Leading  article,  Morning  Post,  see 'Appendix,  Note  L. 
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precious  stones  of  Havilah,  and  stood  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Sofala. 

6.  The  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  treasure-seekers  reached 
Havilah  through  Madagascar,  where  they  had  settlements  | 
and  maintained  protracted  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
with  the  Malagasy  natives.  With  them  were  associated  the 
Jews,  by  whom  the  fleets  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  were 
partly  manned. 

7.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  by  the  land  route,  and  not 
from  over  the  seas,  to  the  Court  of  Solomon.  Her  kingdom 
was  Yemen,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Maraiaba  Bahramalakum.  Her  treasures  were 
partly  imported  (the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones) 
from  Havilah  and  its  port  of  Tharshish  to  Ophir,  and  partly 
(frankincense  and  myrrh)  shipped  at  Ophir  from  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Mount  Sephar. 

8.  Sephar  was  confused  by  the  Alexandrian  authors  of 
the  Septuagint  with  Ophir,  which  was  the  chief  emporium  • 
of  the  Sabaean  Empire. 

9.  In  a  word,  the  'gold  of  Ophir'  came  from  Havilah 
(Rhodesia),  and  was  worked  and  brought  thence  first  by  the 
Himyarites  (Sabaeans  and  Minaeans),  later  by  the  Phoenicians, 
the  chief  ports  engaged  in  the  traffic  being  Ezion-geber  in 
the  Red  Sea,  Tharshish  in  Havilah,  and,  midway  between 
these  two,  Ophir  in  South  Arabia. 

10.  This  central  position  of  Ophir  explains  how  it  became 
the  intermediate  emporium  whither  the  fleets  of  Hiram  and 
Solomon  sailed  every  three  years  from  Ezion-geber  for  the 
gold  imported  from  Havilah  and  for  the  spices  grown  on 
the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  Mount  Sephar,  not  far  from 
the  deep  inlet  of  Moscha,  round  which  are  thickly  strewn  the 
ruins  of  Ophir. 

11.  These  and  the  other  Himyaritic  ruins  of  Yemen 
show  striking  analogies  with  those  of  Rhodesia,  while  the 
numerous  objects  of  Semitic  worship  and  the  fragments  of 
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the  Himyaritic  script  found  at  Zimbabye  and  elsewhere 
south  of  the  Zambesi  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
old  gold-workings  and  associated  monuments  of  this  region 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Sabseans  of  South  Arabia 
and  their  PhcEnician  successors." 

In  one  point  only,  however,  have  the  authors  formulated 
a  theory,  but  this  does  not  relate  directly  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  original  builders.  This  has  reference  to  the  question 
of  "  periods  "  as  dealt  with  in  Chapter  xii.— a  theory  which 
appears,  from  a  consideration  of  the  plan  and  construction 
of  almost  two  hundred  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  to 
naturally  unfold  itself  This  is  no  novel  theory,  but  amounts 
to  a  concretion  of  the  opinions  of  several  authoritative 
writers  on  this  question — opinions  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  five  years'  exploration  work  among  the  ruins. 

Still,  until  the  arguments  advanced  in  Chapter  xii.  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  reader,  or  until  the  refer- 
ences and  opinions  given  in  the  works  of  previous  writers 
on  this  subject  have  been  weighed,  it  might  be  well  that 
the  reader  should  treat  these  "  periods "  as  "  classes "  of 
ruins  only,  without  reference  to  the  suggested  periods  of 
time  and  their  sequence. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Neal,  of  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  has  for 
five  years  been  engaged  in  examining  and  exploring  the 
ancient  ruins  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia,  and  his  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  in  the  light  of  discoveries  made 
by  all  the  archaeologists  who  have  visited  this  country  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  ancient  ruins.  His  investiga- 
tions cover  a  very  large  number  of  ruins  of  major  importance 
which  had  not  previously  been  examined,  many  of  which 
he  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  the  first  to  discover  and  locate. 
The  fund  of  information  gained  in  these  prolonged  researches 
is  both  voluminous  and  important,  overwhelmingly  con- 
firming from  altogether  new  sources  many  of  the  opinions 
advanced  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  Dr.  Schlichter,  Sir  John 
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Willoughby,  Messrs.  Maund,  Phillips,  Rider  Haggard,  and 
other  writers,  and  brings  to  light  very  many  fresh  facts 
which  must  be  weighed  by  archaeologists  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  original  builders  of  the  ruins. 

To  this  mass  of  new  information  are  added,  by  permission, 
the  records  of  investigations  by  many  leading  Rhodesians 
who  have  long  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
this  fascinating  subject,  while  Mr.  _R.  N.  Hall  supplies 
descriptions  of  several  ruins  of  various  types  of  construction 
which  he  himself  has  carefully  examined.  He  has  also 
collated  and  arranged  the  information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Neal  and  other  local  explorers  of  the  ruins,  and  the  historical 
portion  of  the  work  is  from  his  pen. 

There  is  still  a  large  field  open  for  further  explorations, 
as  not  a  single  ruin,  notwithstanding  months  of  continuous 
work  within  its  walls,  can  be  said  to  have  been  exhaustively 
examined,  while  many  ruins  are  altogether  unexplored  and 
others  are  constantly  being  discovered. 

Palgrave  wrote  the  following  after  making  his  researches 
among  the  ancient  ruins  of  Arabia :  "  We  must  give  it  up, 
that  speechless  past ;  whether  fact  or  chronology,  doctrine 
or  mythology  ;  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ; 
at  Thebes  or  Palenque,  on  Lycian  shore  or  Salisbury  Plain ; 
lost  is  lost ;  gone  is  gone  for  ever." 

But  so  long  as  any  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia 
remain  unexplored,  so  long  the  words  of  Palgrave  cannot 
apply  to  the  enigma  which  these  ruins  now  present,  and 
the  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  reconstructing  the 
story  of  their  past  is  by  no  means  remote.  During  the  last 
few  years  some  of  the  mystery  of  the  ruins  has  been  trans- 
lated into  definite  fact,  but  the  ruins  and  relics  have  yet 
much  to  reveal  to  the  archaeologist  and  antiquarian. 

The  authors  consider  their  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  will  have  been  amply  rewarded  if  the  book  serves  to 
widen  and  deepen  interest  in  this  most  fascinating  subject 

BuLAWAYO,  Rhodesia. 
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1720.     Several  tribes  of  Makalangas,  forced  down  south  by  Zulus, 

entered  and  settled  in  Natal. 
1831-32.     Monteiro    and    Gamitto    explore    Gazembe,    north    of 

the  Zambesi. 
1837.     Matebele  cross  to  the  north  of  the  Limpopo. 
1855.     Livingstone  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi. 
1868.     Adam  Renders  rediscovered  the  Great  Zimbabwe. 
1871.     Mauch  and  Baines  explore  the  Great  Zimbabwe. 
1875  (May  8th).     Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  f.r.g.s.,  died. 

1888.  Lord  Salisbury  proclaims  Mashonaland  to  be  within  the 

sphere  of  British  influence. 

1889.  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Posselt  discovered  the  soapstone  cylinder 

at  Zimbabwe. 

1889.  The  Charter  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company  granted. 

1890.  Pioneer  column  entered  Southern  Rhodesia. 
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1890  (November  24th).    Mr.  E.  A.  Maund  read  paper  on  Zimbabwe 

before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

1 89 1  (June  and  July).    Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  explore  the  Zimbabwe 

ruins. 

1892  (November  and  December).    Sir  John  Willoughby  made  further 

explorations  at  Zimbabwe. 

1893  (July).    Geographical  Journal  contains  article  by  Dr.  Schlichter 

on  "The  Commercial  Relations  between  the  Sabaeans 
and  South-East  Africa." 

1895-1901.  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  engaged  in  exploring 
ancient  ruins  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

1899  (February  27th).  Dr.  Schlichter  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Ancient 
Ruins  of  Rhodesia "  before  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

1899.  Dr.  Carl  Peters  discovered  the  ancient  ruins  in  Mount  Fura 
district. 
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ANCIENT  RUINS  (ADDITIONAL) 

Vukwe  Ruins,  near  Vukwe  River,  in  Tati  Concessions.  Ancient 
gold-working  very  numerous  in  this  locality. 

Monarch  Ruins.  On  hills  in  Tati  Concessions,  three  or  four  miles 
from  Monarch  Mine. 

Warnford  Ruins.  On  the  property  of  Warnford  Exploration  Co., 
Tati  Concessions,  two  miles  from  Monarch  Mine. 

[The  authors  have  arranged  for  full  descriptions  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  above  three  ruins  to  be  obtained.] 

Semokwe  Ruins,  on  the  Semokwe  River,  Mangwe  district.  Descrip- 
tion obtained. 

Irene  Ruins.  On  kopje  on  which  is  the  south-east  beacon  of  Irene 
Farm. 

Three-Mile  Spruit  Ruins,  near  Bulawayo,  on  Salisbury  Road. 

"  World's  View"  Ruin.  Half-way  between  Mr.  Rhodes'  Huts  at 
Westacre  and  World's  View,  Matoppa  Hills. 

Makukukupene  Ruins.  Terraced  ruins  on  kopjes  W.S.W.  of  Essex- 
vale. 

Koodoo-Marvel  Ruins.  In  Filabusi  district,  near  native  path  from 
Koodoo  Mine  to  Marvel  Mine.     Terraced  system  of  building. 

Mabookiwaneni  Ruins.    Several  distinct  sets  of  Zimbabwe-built  walls. 

Iron  Kopje  Ruins.  Mr.  Duncan  M'Intosh,  of  Rothesay,  Scotland, 
describes  an  ancient  ruin  which  he  saw  in  1868  at  Iron  Kopje, 
Tati  district.  It  was  situated  on  the  level  top  of  the  hill,  and 
comprised  a  circular  wall,  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  broad  at 
base,  having  one  opening  or  gateway.  A  line  of  herring-bone 
pattern  runs  at  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  This  ruin  has 
been  recently  visited,  and  descriptions  show  that  it  is  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation. 
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Impakwe  Ruins.  This  ruin  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Iron  Kopje 
Ruins.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  mound  near  the  Impakwe 
River,  on  the  left-hand  side  (going  north)  of  the  old  pioneers' 
road  north.  The  summit  of  the  mound  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  well  finished  dry-masonry  wall.  The  stones  are  carefully 
cut  and  dressed. 

Linchwe  k  Komo  Ruins.  On  a  flat-topped  hill  bearing  this  name, 
about  one  mile  south  of  a  point  three  miles  east  of  Semalali 
Ruins.  There  are  very  extensive  views  from  the  summit. 
Mr.  Swan  stated  this  is  the  largest  Zimbabwe  Temple  he  had 
seen,  excepting  the  Great  Zimbabwe.  Good  workmanship, 
though  building  material  poor.  Courses  regular.  Rounded 
entrance  facing  north-east,  the  east  side  of  which  has  a  large 
buttress.  Rounded  inner  entrance,  with  buttress  on  the  south 
side  of  main  wall.  Height  of  outer  wall  from  five  to  eight  feet. 
Fine  pottery,  also  pottery  whorls,  all  made  of  well-ground 
material. 

Fort  Tuli  Ruins.  These  ruins  must  not  be  confused  with  Tuli 
Ruins  described  on  p.  303.  Fort  Tuli  Ruins  are  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shashi  River,  one  mile  north  of  Fort  Tuli. 
Mr.  Swan  considered  a  portion  of  this  ruin  to  be  undoubtedly 
ancient,  with  obviously  Kaffir  additions.  The  ruin  is  built  on 
a  circular  curve  with  a  radius  of  fifty-four  feet.  A  doorway 
seems  to  have  been  placed  between  the  centre  of  this  curve  and 
the  sun  rising  at  the  southern  solstice. 

Ipagi  Ruins,  on  the  Ipagi  River,  Tuli  district.  Distinct  sets  of 
ruins,  believed  by  Mr.  Swan  to  have  been  several  Zimbabwe 
temples,  but  the  original  plans  have  been  confused  by  re- 
builders.  In  this  district  are  several  ruined  walls,  some  of 
which  can  be  safely  attributed  to  anciehts  and  others  to 
mediaeval  Kaffirs. 

Zabna  Hill  Ruins.  Four  distinct  sets  of  ruins  situated  on  and  near 
Zabna  Hill.  One  comprises  two  curved  lines  of  wall  with 
apparently  an  entrance  between  them.  Believed  to  be  true 
Zimbabwe  buildings. 
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ADDITIONAL   RUINS  IN    MASHONALAND 

(a)  A  circular  ruin  E.N.E.  of  Salisbury,  on  true  lines  of  curves,  about 
the  same  as  the  Lundi  Ruins. 

[The  description  of  this  ruin  has  been  lost,  but  particulars  of 
its  exact  location  and  description  are  being  obtained  for  the 
authors.] 

(6)  Several  ancient  stone  walls,  averaging  three  feet  in  height,  three 
miles  north  of  Mount  Hampden.     Kaffir  kraal  built  on  site. 

(c)  Five  distinct  ancient  ruins  on  some  small  hills  east  and  north  of 

Mount  Hampden,  about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gwiwi 
River,  on  the  road  to  Mazoe  River.  The  radii  of  curves  are, 
says  Mr.  Swan,  similar  to  the  Zimbabwe  system  of  measurement. 

(d)  Ten  distinct  ruins  on  the  ridge  which  forms  the  crown  of  the 
watershed  between  Salisbury  and  the  Gwiwi  River.  These 
measure  on  Zimbabwe  system.  Several  showed  evidences  of 
solstitial  orientation,  and  some  did  not  (Swan). 

(e)  Several  distinct  ruins  near  Jesuit  Station,  near  Salisbury.     Three 

corresponded  in  measurements  to  other  work  of  the  Zimbabwe 
people  (Swan). 

(/)  Ancient  ruins  half-way  between  Hartley  Hills  and  Salisbury. 

[Several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
ruins  have  kindly  promised  to  secure  descriptions  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  above-mentioned  ruins  (a)-(/),  and  these  will 
be  included  in  a  future  edition  of  this  work.] 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  WITH  REGARD  TO  RUINS 

DESCRIBED  IN   THE  FIRST  EDITION   OF 

THIS   WORK 

Khami  No.  12  Ruin  (p.  224).  This  ruin  is  situated  about  three 
hundred  yards  north  of  Neal's  Drift  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and  within  twenty  yards  from  the  river-bed. 

Period.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  period  this  ruin 
represents,  as  it  has  not  at  present  been  fully  examined. 
Unlike  the  other  ruins  at  Khami,  this  building  is  constructed 
of  large  unhewn  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  there  being 
no  courses  in  the  walls.  It  resembles  in  some  peculiarities  the 
older  Makalanga  stone  buildings,  but  it  is  considered  far  too 
superior  to  any  building  erected  by  them.  It  is  elliptical  in 
plan,  and  the  entrances  are  rudely  rounded.  Possibly  it  is  a 
building  of  the  later  ancients,  and  not  being  for  residential 
purpose,  was  roughly  constructed.  This  conjecture  would 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  a  parallelism  noticed  in  the  Inyanga 
district,  where  the  "  Valley  Ruins,"  or  residential  buildings,  are 
well  built,  while  the  "  Slave-pits  "  and  the  "  Hill  Terraces  "  are 
roughly  though  substantially  constructed.  The  authors  are  en- 
gaged in  comparing  photographs  of  these  walls  with  Makalanga 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Ornamentation.     None. 

Description.  The  main  wall  faces  W.S.W.,  and  the  highest 
portion  still  standing  is  about  eleven  feet  from  the  outside 
level  of  the  ground.  The  walls  appear  to  be  four  feet  wide 
at  base  and  three  feet  wide  on  the  summit.  The  stones 
are  unhewn,  and  the  centre  of  the  walls  is  filled  in  with  granite 
splinters.  The  whole  building  stands  upon  a  granite  glacis. 
There  are  three  if  not  four  inclosures.  The  divisional  walls 
are  three  feet  wide,  and  the  ruin  has  been  filled  in,  probably 
by  later  occupiers,  to  within  four  feet  of  the  present  tops  of  the 
walls.  The  dimensions  of  the  ruin,  outside  measurements,  are 
twenty-eight  yards  from  north  to  south  and  twenty-three  yards 
from  east  to  west. 

Note.  A  large  quantity  of  wild  fig,  plum,  and  nut  trees  are 
growing  close  to  the  ruin. 
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Semalali  Ruins  (p.  327).     Walls  have  rounded  entrance. 

Shashi  Ruins  (p.  328).  On  a  granite  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Shashi  River,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Semokwe 
River. 

Madoutsie  Ruins  (p.  328).  These  ruins  stand  on  a  little  knoll  of 
diorite,  and  consist  of  two  curves  and  an  entrance  with  rounded 
walls.  The  courses  are  not  very  regular,  owing  to  absence  of 
granite. 

Lipokoli  Ruins  (p.  328).  Dentelle  pattern  present.  Exceedingly 
well  constructed.  Walls  built  round  hills.  One  wall  which 
covers  a  little  ravine  must  have  been  fifteen  feet  high,  and  was 
ten  feet  wide  at  base. 

Lotsani-Lifhpopo  Ruins  (p.  329).  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Lotsani 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Limpopo,  on  two  little  knolls 
of  diorite  two  hundred  yards  apart.  The  present  height  of  the 
walls  is  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet. 

Lundi  Ruins  (p.  340).  The  entrance  walls  are  slightly  rounded, 
and  not  squared.  The  buttress  or  bulging  out  on  the  north-east 
wall  has  a  radius  of  eight  feet  six  inches.  It  is  carefully  con- 
structed, and  is  bounded  at  its  extremity  by  vertical  lines  in  the 
masonry. 

Umzingwani  Chain  of  Ruins  (p.  342).  "  These,"  says  Mr.  Swan, 
"bear  indubitable  evidence  of  the  Zimbabwe  people's  handi- 
work. Many  are  rebuildings  of  older  structures  .  .  .  the  walls 
of  older  buildings  have  been  made  to  form  part  of  Kaffir 
strongholds."  This  chain  runs  from  west  to  east,  the  majority 
of  the  ruins  being  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 
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FURTHER   NOTES  TO   SECOND  EDITION 

Victoria  Falls,  Zambesi  (p.  i).  Dr.  Livingstone  (1855)  gave  the 
actual  height  of  the  Falls  as  "about  360  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  abyss." 
Chapman  (1862)  relates  that  the  sound  of  the  falling  water 
was  heard  by  him  "at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  on  an  elevated 
region  of  the  south."  The  following  explorers  visited  the  Falls: 
David  Livingstone,  1855  and  18655  Baines  and  Chapman, 
July  and  August,  1862;  Dr.  Ed.  Mohr,  June,  1870;  F.  Gates, 
January,  1875 ;  Dr.  Holub,  January,  1875 ;  F.  C.  Selous 
(twice),  June  and  October,  1877;  Rev.  F.  Coillard,  August, 
1878;  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  November,  1878;  Major  Gibbons, 
1895,  1898.  All  of  these  give  sketches  and  information  as  to 
the  Falls  in  their  respective  works. 

Makalanga  (p.  3).  Several  writers,  including  Sir  John  Willoughby, 
Dr.  Schlichter,  and  Messrs.  Selous  and  Baines,  call  the 
Makalangas  by  the  name  of  Makalakas,  and  many  recent 
writers  on  Rhodesia,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  authorities  on 
this  particular  matter,  follow  their  example  in  writing  of  these 
people.  It  would  seem  that  Amakalanga  is  the  correct  name, 
though  the  people  themselves  are  in  many  districts  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  name  Makalaka.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Taylor, 
the  Chief  Native  Commissioner  of  Matabeleland,  states  that 
Makalaka  is  merely  the  Sechuana  name  for  these  people,  as  the 
natives  of  Bechuanaland  still  speak  of  the  Makalangas  as  Maka- 
lakas. Possibly  this  latter  name  was  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Zulu  hordes  from  the  south,  who  conquered  and  made  slaves 
of  the  Makalangas,  in  the  same  way  as  they  called  them 
M'Holi=  slaves,  and  Amaswina  =  dogs.  The  greatest  number 
of  admitted  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  the  correct  name  of 
these  people  is  Amakalanga,  or  "People  of  the  sun."  De 
Barros  (1552),  Dos  Santos  (1570),  Livio  Sanuto  (1581),  give 
the  name  in  Portuguese  fashion  as  "  Mocarangas."  Dr.  Theal 
states  that  evidently  "  the  early  Portuguese  in  rendering  native 
names  were  unaware  of  the  construction  of  the  Abantu  language." 
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This  fact  is  obvious  in  many  instances.  Elsewhere  in  his  works 
Dr.  Theal  states:  "The  Portuguese  were  not  very  careful  in  the 
orthography  of  Bantu  names."  In  writing  the  name  Makalanga, 
the  Portuguese  being  a  Latin  nation  would  naturally  follow  a 
rule  common  to  all  Latin  nations,  particularly  the  French,  and 
would  transpose  /  for  r.  Professor  Keane,  in  his  Handbook  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Language,  gives  instances  of  this 
practice,  and  cites  apdtre  (apostle),  epitre  (epistle),  and  states 
that  this  practice  is  also  observed  in  Indian  languages,  where 
Angrezi  is  used  for  Anglesi.  Father  Torrend,  in  his  work  on 
the  Bantu  languages,  also  the  late  Rev.  T.  M.  Thomas,  Dr. 
Theal,  Messrs.  Bent,  Swan,  and  the  Revs.  D.  Carnegie  and 
CuUen  Reid,  state  that  the  proper  name  is  Amakalanga.* 
Many  authorities  have  always  contended  that  the  correct  title 
of  Mashonaland  is  Amakalangaland.  Mr.  Bent,  writing  on 
the  Portuguese  rendering  of  Mocangas,  says :  "  Every  one 
knows  the  Portuguese  custom  of  substituting  r  for  /.  Umtali 
is  called  by  them  Umtare,  and  bianco  branco ;  hence  with  this 
little  Portuguese  variant  the  names  are  identical.  Father 
Torrend  too,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Abantu  languages, 
speaks  of  the  Karanga  branch  as  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Monomatapa  and  their  descendants.  Though  I  fear  the  name 
Mashonaland  has  got  too  firm  a  hold  over  the  British  mind  ever 
to  be  altered,  and  to  this  I  have  bowed  myself  reluctantly  in  this 
paper,  nevertheless  I  am  convinced  that  Makalangaland  is  the 
correct  designation  for  the  country,  and  it  is  a  very  picturesque 
name  too,  being  derived  from  the  Abantu  word  Langa,  the  sun, 
Ka,  of,  and  Ma  or  Ba,  the  people  of,  and  means  'the  people 
of  the  sun.' " 

Makalanga  Stone  Builders  (p.  17).  A  picture  of  Makalanga  stone- 
building  is  given  on  p.  176  Matabeleland  {F .  Gates). 

Abolosi  Forts  f^.  17).  Good  specimens  of  these  KafiSr  stone  ram- 
parts may  be  seen  on  the  Matsjemsloppe  Kopjes,  near  Bula- 
wayo,  on  the  Makukukupene  Flats,  and  also  west  of  Woollen- 
dale  Farm,  on  the  right  side  of  road  leading  to  the  Lady  Midas 
property. 

*  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  Native  Commissioner,  states  that  these  people  always 
called  themselves  Makalangas  before  the  arrival  of  the  Matabele  in  the 
country. 
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Himyarites  (p.  21).  "  Glasers'  discoveries  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions 
(over  a  thousand)  make  it  quite  clear  that  in  very  remote  times, 
coeval  with,  if  not  earlier  than.  Babylonia  and  Egypt  themselves, 
South  Arabia,  the  Arabia  of  the  children  of  Joktan,  was  a  land 
of  culture  and  literature,  a  seat  of  powerful  kingdoms  and 
wealthy  commerce,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  general  history  of  the  world.  Professor  Sayce 
declares  his  present  belief  to  be  that  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
mother  of  all  our  European  systems,  came  from  Arabia." — Tfx 
Gold  of  Ophir  (p.  121). 

Suggested  occupation  of  Rhodesia  by  South  Arabians.  An  important 
parallelism  in  Terrace  Architecture.  Professor  Keane  points 
out  the  most  striking  similarity  of  the  terrace  ruins  in  Inyanga, 
Rhodesia,  to  the-terrace  ruins  in  South  Arabia.     He  states : — 

"  If,  after  a  careful  study  of  The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia 
and  The  Gold  of  Ophir,  any  lingering  doubts  should  remain 
regarding  the  Himyaritic  origin  of  the  South  African  ruins,  they 
will  probably  be  dispelled  by  a  consideration  of  the  character 
and  prodigious  development  of  the  ancient  terrace-works  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Fura  and  Inyanga  uplands  in  North  Mashona- 
land.  Nothing  comparable  to  this  arduous  agricultural  system 
is  elsewhere  found,  except  in  the  Peru  of  the  Incas,  which  is 
beside  the  question,  and  in  the  Sabsean  and  Minsean  highlands 
of  Arabia  FeUx  (Yemen),  where  the  corresponding  works, 
although  the  parallelism  has  hitherto  passed  unnoticed,  are  not 
merely  analogous,  but  absolutely  identical,  both  in  their  general 
aspect  and  enormous  extent.  So  true  is  this  that  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  independent  observers  of  the  terraced  slopes 
in  both  regions  might  almost  change  places,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  two  subjoined  accounts  : — 

"terraced  slopes  "terraced  slopes 
(Yemen).  (Inyanga,  Rhodesia). 
" '  In  one  district  the  whole  "  '  The  extent  of  these  ancient 
mountain-side,  for  a  height  of  six  terraces  is  simply  astonishing, 
hundred  feet,  was  terraced  from  and  there  is  every  evidence  of 
top  to  bottom.  Everywhere,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
above,  below,  and  all  around,  habitants.  It  would  be  quite 
endless  flights  of  terraced  walls  impossible  to   convey  any  ade- 
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meet  the  eye.  One  can  hardly 
realise  the  enormous  amount  of 
labour,  toil,  and  perseverance 
which  these  represent.  The  ter- 
raced walls  are  usually  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  height,  but  towards 
the  top  they  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet. 
They  are  built  entirely  of  rough 
stone  laid  without  mortar.  I 
reckoned  on  an  average  that  each 
wall  retains  a  terrace  not  more 
than  twice  its  own  height  in 
width,  and  I  do  not  think  I  saw 
a  single  breach  in  one  of  them 
unrepaired.' — GeneralE.  T.  Haig, 
Proceedings  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1887,  p.  482." 


quate  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
labour  implied  in  the  enormous 
number  of  these  ancient  terraces. 
I  saw  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles  composed  of 
kopjes  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  height  literally 
strewn  with  the  ruins.  A  con- 
templation of  the  enormous  ton- 
nage of  stones  and  earth  rudely 
built  into  these  terraces  really 
left  me  amazed.  Goodness  only 
knows  how  many  thousands  of 
these  terraces  I  did  not  see.  It 
appeared  to  be  abundantly  clear 
that  the  terraces  were  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  com  or 
cereals  of  some  sort.  The  ter- 
races, as  a  rule,  rise  up  in  vertical 
lifts  of  about  two  or  three  feet, 
and  extend  backwards  over  a 
distance  of  mostly  about  seven 
to  twelve  feet.  The  terraces  are 
all  made  very  flat  and  of  dry 
masonry,  not  of  hewn  stone.  On 
many  of  the  kopjes,  commencing 
at  the  base,  there  are,  I  judge,  a 
hundred  terraces  before  you  get 
to  the  top'  (Telford  Edwards, 
quoted  in  The  Ancient  Ruins  oj 
Rhodesia,  p.  353  sq^." 

Periods  of  Occupation  (p.  35).  Professor  Keane  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  Himyaritic  occupation  of  Rhodesia  covered 
a  far  greater  period  of  time  than  their  Phoenician  successors 
in  this  country.  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  historical  data 
as  supplied  by  sacred  texts. 

Phoenicians  (p.  37).  The  theory  which  attributes  some  ruins  of 
Zimbabwe  to  the  Phoenicians  can  be  supported  by  many  sound 
arguments  {Spectator). 
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Portuguese  Missionaries  (p.  40).  In  1560  Jesuit  missionaries  arrived 
at  South-East  Africa,  Father  Gongalvo  de  Silveira  being  the 
head  of  the  party.  This  was  the  first  mission  party  to  South 
Africa  (Theal).  These  missionaries  organised  congregations 
in  many  parts  of  Monomotapa.  In  1610  the  Jesuits  were 
withdrawn  from  Kalanga  country,  owing  to  disputes  with 
Dominican  missionaries.  Friars  of  the  Dominican  Order  accom- 
panied Barreto's  expedition  into  Zambesia,  and  established 
missions  (/(/.).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  penetrated 
so  far  into  Monomotapa  as  the  Jesuit  brethren  had  previously 
done.  The  relics,  especially  the  seal  belonging  to  a  priest, 
which  were  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  are  stated  by  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  to  have  been  those  of  a  priest  of  the  Jesuit 
Order. 

Phxnicians  and  Hebrews  (p.  42).  "  We  can  understand  how  readily 
alliances  were  contracted  between  the  Jews  and  Phosnicians, 
who  both  belonged  to  the  same  sub-group,  as  well  as  between 
these  two  and  the  southern  Himyarites,  all  being  of  the  same 
stock,  say,  cousins  once  removed  "  (Professor  Keane's  Gold  of 
Ophir,  p.  no). 

Matoppas  (p.  51),  corruption  of  Amadobo,  irregular,  uneven,  dis- 
connected (Rev.  T.  Morgan  Thomas). 

Ancient  Gold-mining  (p.  64,  sub-section  b).  Mr.  Duncan  M'Intosh, 
visiting  Matabeleland  in  1868,  speaking  of  the  Tati  district, 
says:  "Wherever  we  turned,  it  was  evident  that  the  best  surface 
leaders  had  been  worked  out ;  although  of  all  the  shafts,  which 
were  of  various  depths,  only  one  was  found  sufiSciently  wide  to 
admit  of  a  man  standing  at  work  inside  it.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
the  gold  had  been  tunnelled  out  in  a  thoroughly  competent 
manner.  One  thing  appeared  clear,  that  fire  had  been  the 
principal  agent  employed,  for  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  workings 
charcoal  was  found,  but  as  to  how  applied  was  not  altogether 
apparent.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  when  rock  or  stone 
of  any  sort  is  subjected  to  intense  heat,  then  suddenly  cooled, 
that  it  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  picked  out  in  fragments. 
The  quartz  only  had  been  extracted,  leaving  behind  the  shell, 
or  hard  casing,  undisturbed.  Stones  were  found  hollowed 
out  like  mortars,  wherein  quartz  may  have  been  reduced  to 
dust. 
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Ancient  Workings  {additional)  (p.  76). 

Ayrshire  Gold  Mine.  The  old  workings  on  this  property 
show  that  an  immense  amount  of  work  must  have  been  done 
by  the  ancients.  In  the  Western  Section  the  main  old  workings 
are  391  feet  long,  43  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  30  feet, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Section  they  are  347  feet  long,  and  37  feet 
wide,  thus  giving  a  total  length  of  738  feet. 

Archer  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Aram,  Reef  (near  Veracity  Mine).  Reef  left  by  ancients, 
pans  14  dwts. 

Bleak  House  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Bulawayo  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Chelan  Reef.     Old  workings  very  considerable. 

Columbine  Reef.     Old  workings  of  considerable  size. 

Gypring  Reef.     Good  run  of  old  gold  workings. 

Guildford  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Lytton  Reef.  Some  quartz  from  ancient  dumps,  panned 
10-12  dwts. 

Lon-lon  Reef.     Ancient  copper  workings. 

Melba  Reef.  Average  length  of  ancient  workings  200-300 
yards.     Some  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  panned  over  i  oz. 

Marcella  Reef.  Old  workings  100  yards  long.  Reef  left  by 
ancients  panned  15  dwts. 

Manning  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Mahdi  Reef.     Extensive  old  workings. 

Newman  Reef.     Large  old  workings  of  a  circular  form. 

Onyx  Reef.  Three  large  ancient  workings,  one  240  feet  in 
length.  7-1 1  dwts.  of  gold  from  quartz  off  ancient  dumps. 
Two  smaller  ancient  workings.  Quartz  from  dumps  panned 
over  4  dwts. 

Owl  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Pendennis  Reef.  Old  workings.  Some  samples  from  old 
dumps  panned  16  dwts., 

Sidney's  Luck  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Sugar  Loaf  Reef.     Ancient  copper  workings. 

Thackeray  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Umcima  Reef.     Considerable  old  workings. 

Venice  Reef.     Large  line  of  old  workings. 
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Isafuba  Game  (p.  79).  This,  Mr.  Bent  says,  is  a  universal  game 
among  the  Abyssinians.  One  of  their  boards  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  call  the  game  Gabattb.,  and  the  wooden  boards 
made  by  the  better  class  contain  eighteen  holes,  nine  for  each 
player.  There  are  three  balls,  called  Chactma,  for  each  hole, 
and  the  game  is  played  by  an  intricate  system  of  passing ;  the 
holes  they  call  toukuls,  or  huts,  and  they  get  very  excited  over 
it.  It  very  closely  resembles  the  game  played  by  the  natives  in 
Mashonaland,  and  is  generally  found  in  one  form  or  another  in 
the  countries  where  Arab  influence  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  felt  (Bent). 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  observed  in  villages  on  the  extreme 
Upper  Congo  very  low  carved  benches,  with  six  legs  cut  out  of 
the  Rubiaceae,  and  used  for  playing  this  game.  His  drawing 
shows  these  benches  to  have  eighteen  shallow  holes. 

Ancients — a  large  population  (p.  100).  Since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Bent's  work  Mr.  Swan,  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Rhodesia 
saw  so  very  many  fresh  ruins  that  he  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ancient  population  must  have  been  a  large  one 
{Anthro.  Inst.  Journal,  February,  1896). 

Kaffir  Burials  (p.  108).  The  present  Kaffir  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture — a  practice  employed  in  South-East 
Africa  in  mediaeval  times  —  has  its  parallel  in  the  ancient 
methods  of  burial  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  instance,  in 
the  tumuli  of  the  old  Iberians,  in  Guernsey,  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  etc.  This  practice  still  prevails  among  the  Andaman 
Islanders.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  in  almost  every 
country,  it  appears  that  the  corpse  was  surrounded  with  objects 
familiar  to  it  in  life. 

Orientation  (p.  109).  "  It  is  impossible  that  the  exact  orientation  of 
the  ruins  can  be  a  pure  coincidence,  because  the  instances  of 
exact  orientation  on  strictly  geometrical  plan,  and  system  of 
radii  of  curves,  orientated  arcs  and  doorways,  are  so  over- 
whelmingly abundant  in  very  numerous  ruins  in  any  part  of 
Rhodesia,  while  we  have  from  these  ruins  indubitable  records 
of  such  ancient  forms  of  worship  as  included  in  its  cult,  as  a 
pervading  and  ever-present  feature,  the  orientated  building 
or  temple  "  (Bent). 

Assagai  (p.  112).  "  This  word,  now  commonly  used  by  all  Europeans 
in  South  Africa,  has  been  adopted  from  the  Portuguese,  zagaia, 
which  is  from  the  Arab  khazegah  (Keane). 
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Cape  Half-breeds  (p.  113).  All  Cape  colonial  historians  refer  to  the 
irregular  alliances  of  Dutch  farmers  with  the  women  of  sur- 
rounding Hottentot  tribes.  In  167 1  this  evil  was  so  rife  that 
regulations  were  enforced  concerning  it,  yet  in  1678  we  find  it 
officially  recorded  that  "  the  number  of  half-breeds  were  rapidly 
increasing."  The  term  Afrikander  was  first  applied  to  any 
person  of  European  descent  betraying  a  strain  of  native 
(specially  Hottentot)  blood. 

Disappearance  of  Ancients  (p.  114).  "In  all  probability  these 
people  [the  ancients]  mixed  their  blood  with  that  of  the  African 
natives,  and  lost  their  separate  existence  in  course  of  time  by 
the  amalgamation  becoming  complete  "  (Theal). 

Monomotapa — Suggested  connection  with  the  ancient  gold  workers 
(p.  121).  "The  Monomotapa  Empire  may  have  been  the  last 
phase  of  a  domination  which  probably  began  at  least  2000  B.C., 
but  whether  it  was  the  survival  of  ancient  activity  in  these 
territories  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  say"  {Times).  Dr.  Theal, 
however,  states  in  The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa,  p.  123: 
"  The  ancient  gold-workers  mixed  their  blood  with  the  ancestors 
of  the  Makalanga  people."  Mr.  Bent,  as  also  Dr.  Schlichter, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  are  emphatic  in  tracing  the  connection,  as 
also  are  many  writers  who  have  lived  among  the  Makalangas 
and  Mashonas  for  years.  This  connection  may  not  be  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  Professor  Keane,  who  holds  that 
the  Bushman  Hottentots  were  the  slaves  of  the  ancients  who 
occupied  Rhodesia,  though  Dr.  Theal  believes  that  the  Abantu 
people,  of  whom  the  Makalangas  and  Mashonas  formed  part, 
passed  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi  several  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  Christian  Era,  and  that  they  did  not  cross  to  the 
south  of  the  Limpopo  till  a  much  later  date.  Professor^gjgajie 
contends  that  the  Bantu  peoples  arrived  from  the  north  and 
settled  in  South-East  Africa  at  least  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Dr.  Theal  also  states :  "Of  the  various  Bantu  tribes  south  of 
the  Zambesi  the  Makalangas  appeared  to  have  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Asiatic  blood  in  their  veins  than  any  of  the  others, 
which  will  account  for  their  mental  and  mechanical  superiority. 
Almost  at  first  sight  the  Europeans  observed  that  they  were  in 
every  respect  more  intelligent  than  the  blacker  tribes  along  the 
Mozambique  coast"  Further,  "The  present  Mashonas  are 
descended  from  the  Makalangas  of  the  early  Portuguese  days, 
and  preserve  their  old  name  and  part  of  their  old  country." 
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"Kafir  {Kaffir)  (p.  121)  is  an  Arabic  word  which  means  'infidel'; 
and  when  the  Portuguese  reached  the  East  Coast  it  was  found 
to  be  in  general  use,  as  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  all  the 
surrounding  pagan  populations  who  rejected  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran."  This  title  was  adopted  and  similarly  applied  by  the 
early  Portuguese  and  Dutch  settlers  successively,  and  later  by 
all  Europeans  (Theal). 
Monomotapa  (p.  122),  "Lord  of  the  Mines"  was  also  the  title  of 
the  lord  of  the  state  of  Prester  John  (Abyssinia)  (De  Barros 
quoted  in  Gold  of  Ophir,  p.  7). 
Monomotapa,  Notes  on  the  (p.  122).  Monomotapa  is  not  the  name 
of  a  country,  though  often  so  applied  on  maps  and  in  recent 
writings.  Monomotapae  Imperium  is  simply  the  empire  of  the 
Monomotapa  (or  paramount  chief,  king,  etc.),  which  is  a 
dynastic  name. 

"  The  residence  of  the  Monomotapa  [when  the  early  Portu- 
guese arrived]  was "  (says  Dr.  Theal)  "  close  to  Mount  Fura, 
which  he  would  never  permit  the  Portuguese  to  ascend.  .  .  . 
The  Makalanga  chief  probably  had  his  title  of  Monomotapa 
from  his  possession  of  Fura." 

Makomba  was  the  personal  name  of  the  Monomotapa  when 
the  early  Portuguese  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Makalangas. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  chief  of  the  sub-tribe  of  Manica  Tshi- 
kanga  was  created  Monomotapa,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  this 
office  by  Kesarimyo  (Diogo  de  Alcazova's  Report,  1566, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Theal). 

"The  Monomotapa  at  this  time  [1590],  who  bore  the  title  of 
Mambo,  was  well  disposed  to  the  Portuguese  "  (Theal). 

The  form  of  oath  used  by  the  Makalangas  at  this  time  was 
Ke  Mambo  (Theal). 

Kapranzine,  the  Monomotapa  in  1629,  was  defeated  by 
Manuza,  who  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  gave  permission  to 
the  friars  to  go  anywhere  in  the  country  and  build  churches, 
and  threw  open  the  gold  mines  for  their  exploitation  by  the 
Portuguese.  He  was  succeeded  in  1643  by  "  Pedro." 
Semitic  Impressions  on  Natives  (p.  126),  additional  to  those  mentioned 
pp.  127-34. 

11.  The  worship  of  ancestors. 

12.  Despising  the  uncircumcised. 

7j.  The  practice  of  espousal  before  marriage. 
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14.  Purification  by  water,  and  shaving  of  the  head. 

15.  Transferring  impurity  or  infection  from  individuals  to 
some  animal  which  is  slain. 

16.  A  brother  (or  if  there  be  no  brother,  the  next  of  kin) 
must  take  his  brother's  widow,  as  a  wife,  to  raise  up  seed  to  his 
brother;  the  children  thus  born  are  legally  viewed  as  the 
children  of  the  deceased. 

ij.  The  reception  by  women  of  parties  returning  from  hunt- 
ing or  war. 
18.  The  feasts  of  New  Moons. 
ig.  The  feasts  of  First  Fruits. 

20.  Defilement  by  touching  the  dead  or  by  contact  with 
blood. 

21.  Places  of  refuge :  certain  tombs,  an  inclosure  in  the 
king's  court,  the  queen's  kraal.  Once  inside  the  inclosure  of 
the  official  who  acts  as  the  "Appeaser  of  the  King's  Anger"  the 
victim  is  saved  (Coillard,  pp.  220,  224,  and  333). 

Barotsi  as  Coppersmiths  {^.  127).  Rev.  John  Campbell,  writing  in 
1822  of  the  Barotse  nation,  who  were  then  occupying  what  is 
now  known  as  the  south-western  portion  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
says  :  "  The  Marootse  are  confidently  reported  by  other  nations 
to  smelt  copper;  they  profess  the  same  themselves,  and  they 
abound  in  copper  articles  more  than  the  other  nations." 

Makalangas  (medimvat)  as  Iron  and  Copper  miners.  "The  iron 
[obtained  by  the  Makalangas  of  Monomotapa]  was  regarded  as 
of  superior  quality,  so  much  so  that  a  quantity  was  once  sent 
by  the  Portuguese  to  India  to  make  firelocks  of"  (Theal). 
Copper  mined  by  the  Makalangas  was  also  exported  by  the 
early  Portuguese  (id^.  The  early  Portuguese  also  obtained 
considerable  quantities  of  copper  from  the  lower  districts  of 
the  Limpopo"  (id^. 

Makalangas  and  the  King's  Fire  (p.  129,  sec.  10).  "Every  year, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  crops,  a  command  was  sent  throughout 
the  country  that  when  the  next  new  moon  appeared  all  the  fires 
were  to  be  put  out,  and  they  could  only  be  lit  again  from  the 
spreading  of  one  kindled  by  the  Monomotapa  himself.  This 
custom  most  likely  had  a  foreign  origin"  (Theal).  Several 
writers  alluding  to  this  custom  believe  it  originated  in  the 
fire  worship  of  the  ancients. 
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Sacrifice  of  Black  Oxen  (p.  131).  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Thomas  (1872), 
of  Inyati,  Matabeleland,  also  states  that  on  the  accession  of 
King  Lo'Bengula  a  sacrifice  of  picked  black  oxen  was  offered 
by  the  king  to  the  spirits  of  his  predecessors..  He  addressed 
each  by  name,  and  prayed  him,  pointing  to  one  of  the  oxen, 

saying,  "This  is  thine,  O ."    Afterwards  the  oxen  were 

killed.  The  meat  was  exposed  for  a  night,  in  order  that  during 
the  darkness  the  spirits  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  offered 
might  come  and  sanctify  it  Mr.  Thomas  further  states  that 
fifty  black  oxen  were  sacrificed  on  the  burial  of  Umzilikasi  to 
his  spirit  and  to  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Also  that 
in  "sickness"  an  ox  is  offered  to  the  proper  shade  thought  to  have 
effected  the  illness,  and  its  gall  is  sprinkled  over  the  afflicted  one. 
Doubk  Iron  Bells  ("Find"  No.  30,  p.  143).  These  found  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  really  double  gongs,  and  not  bells.  They  average 
sixteen  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  are  hammered  together 
out  of  two  thick  sheets  of  soft  iron.  They  have  no  clappers, 
and  were,  apparently,  intended  to  be  struck  from  without. 
These  have  frequently  been  found  in  Kazembe  country,  where 
the  native  states  that  these  bells  are  npt  made  now,  and  that 
they  are  very  old  {Anthrop.  Journal,  1901,  Article  39). 

Dr.  Holub  (vol.  ii.  p.  147)  gives  an  illustration  of  a  double 
iron  gong  of  crude  make  still  in  use  among  the  Barotsi  as  a 
musical  instrument. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  states  these  double  iron  gongs  were  in 
use  by  the  natives  of  Urangi  (Upper  Congo),  and  also  at  Mangala 
on  the  Congo. 
Additional  "Finds"  (p.  143). 

2^ J.  Mr.  Swan  found  at  Zimbabwe  "  a  very  small  fragment 
of  a  red  pigment,  on  which  was  a  decoration  of  herring-bone 
kind  in  gilt ;  this  was  so  extremely  finely  worked  that  to  see  all 
its  details  one  had  to  use  a  magnifying  glass.  This  work  can 
only  be  done  by  people  who  had  acquired  great  skill  in  gold- 
smith's work." 

236.  Fragments  of  soapstone  in  debris  heaps.  No.  i  Ruin, 
Khami. 

2S7.     Phallus,  in  Tati  district. 

2^8.       Ditto  Ditto 

259.  Small  bar  of  gold,  in  Tati  district. 

260.  Copper  ingot  Ditto 

26T.  Jade  stone,  shaped  (conjectured)  for  hand  tool,  near 
No.  I  Ruin,  Khami. 
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"Finds"  (No.  31,  p.  143).  The  so-called  "bronze"  implements  are 
really  made  of  unalloyed  copper.  Tin  and  zinc  are  both 
extremely  rare,  if  not  altogether  absent  from  the  country,  so 
that  neither  bronze  nor  brass  could  be  produced  locally. 

"Finds"  (p.  150).  On  the  plate  facing  page  150.  No.  2  is  now 
believed  to  be  an  undoubted  implement.  No.  4  is  ascertained 
to  be  a  natural  wind-worn  stone.  No.  6  is  made  of  mica 
schist,  and  not  soapstone.     No.  8  is  a  pottery  tablet. 

Origin  of  Architecture — Discriminating  between  ruins  built  by 
Ancients  and  Mediceval  Kaffirs  (p.  160).  A  casual  observer 
of  the  ruins  might  ask  himself  whether  or  not  certain  of  the 
ruins  were  built  by  Kaffirs  in  mediaeval  times,  especially  as  in 
some  instances  the  ruins  have  some  extension  of  obviously 
Kaffir  building.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  foundations  of 
the  ancient  ruins  are  under  the  walls  of  Kaffir  buildings,  the 
Kaffirs  having  followed  generally  the  lines  of  curves,  but,  as 
Mr.  Swan  says,  the  original  plan  can  generally  be  recovered 
by  removing  the  crude  superstructure.  Dr.  Schlichter  made 
similar  remarks  as  to  Dhlo-dhlo,  and  Mr.  Bent  as  to  M'Tendele. 
Old  Kaffir  peoples  have,  according  to  Messrs.  Bent,  Swan, 
Selous,  Schlichter,  Willoughby,  and  Neal,  occupied  some  of 
the  ruins  as  strongholds.  Two  successive  Mombo  chiefs  did 
this  at  Thaba  Imamba  and  Dhlo-dhlo  respectively.  Makalangas 
have  also  occupied  Zimbabwe  and  a  great  many  other  ruins. 
They  have  in  all  such  cases  used  the  material  provided  by  the 
ancients  for  building  their  poorer  walls,  some  of  which  could 
only  have  been  used  as  cattle  pens. 

The  following  points  should  be  considered  when  dis- 
criminating between  ancient  ruins  and  such  later  buildings : — 

(i)  Whether  the  plan  of  the  building  shows  geometrical 
construction,  and  admits  of  solsticial  arcs  and  orientation. 

(2)  Position  of  doorways. 

(3)  Whether  position  and  elevation  of  building  command  a 
view  of  the  sun,  either  rising  or  setting,  on  a  fairly  distant 
horizon. 

(4)  The  presence  or  absence  of  dentelle,  chevron,  and 
herring-bone  patterns. 

(s)  The  quality  of  the  building  as  compared  with  that  of 
any  ascertained  Zimbabwe  structure. 
(6)  The  nature  of  the  "  finds." 
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Architecture,  Origin  of  (p.  i6o).  "The  ruins  of  Nakb  el-Hajar  in 
South  Arabia  are  brought  by  Bent  into  relation  with  those  of 
Rhodesia.  .  .  .  Some  of  those  buildings  which  are  known  in 
Yemen,  which  seem  to  combine  temple  and  fortress  in  one,  as 
on  Zimbabwe  Hill,  may  have  been  built  by  the  same  race  that 
constructed  Zimbabwe;  and  the  elliptical  temples  at  Marib  and 
Sirivah,  and  the  one  at  Nakab  el-Hajar,  with  its  north  and  south 
doorways  seeming  to  indicate  an  observation  of  the  meridian, 
may  embody  some  of  the  mathematical  principles  illustrated  by 
the  ruins  of  Mashonaland"  (Professor  Keane,  The  Gold  of 
Ophir,  p.  77). 

Mr.  Swan  {Anthro.  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.)  writes ;  "  The  great 
Zimbabwe  appeared  to  him  to  present  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  plan  to  Hagiar  Kim  in  Malta,  where  Dr.  Inman  had  found 
evidence  of  phallic  and  solar  worship,  but  such  similarity  as 
there  was  must  be  due  rather  to  a  similarity  of  thought  and 
civilisation  than  to  a  community  of  origin." 

Areas  of  varying  styles  of  Ancient  Architecture  (p.  164).  Mr.  Swan 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  temples  in  Northern  Mashonaland  to  those  of  Southern 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland.  "  The  southern  temples  being 
built  of  one  or  more  curves,  but  not  forming  a  complete  in- 
closure,  whereas  the  northern  temples  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  complete  inclosures,  formed  often  of  one  curve.  This 
would  show  a  difference  in  cult"  {Anthrop.  Ins.  Journal, 
February,  1896). 

Building  Material  (p.  172,  sec.  14).  The  term  "diorite"  is  indis- 
criminately applied  by  prospectors  and  others  to  a  variety  of 
different  works.  The  authors  are  informed  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Mennell,  f.g.s..  Curator  of  the  Rhodesia  Museum,  that  the 
dark  stone  used  by  the  ancients  at  Khami  is  dolerite,  which 
forms  dykes  in  the  granite  close  by.  The  ruins  reported  as 
built  on  "diorite"  are  probably  situated  on  the  hornblendic 
schists  of  the  Bulawayo  series  (in  which  the  gold  reefs  occur), 
or  on  basaltic  lava  flows  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

Position  of  Entrances  (p.  176).  Mr.  Swan  {Anthrop.  Journal,  vol. 
xxvi.),  alluding  to  the  northward  position  of  openings  and 
entrances  of  ruins,  suggests  this  position  might  show  a  survival 
of  the  pole-star  worship  transplanted  to  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere (where  it  would  be  useless,  like  many  other  survivals)  by 
a  race  going  from  the  north. 
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Ornamentation  (additional')  p.  184.  Dentelk  Pattern  has  been  found 
at  the  Lipokoli  Ruins.  Previously  it  was  only  found  present  at 
Zimbabwe  and  Mount  Tendele.  Herring-bone  Pattern  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Iron  Kopje  Ruins. 

Derivation  of  " Zimbabwe"  (p.  191)  (add  to  opinions  already  stated). 
"In  the  widespread  Chinyanja  language  of  Nyasaland,  mbuie 
still  means  a  prince,  and  nyumbo,  a  house."  (Riddel's  Grammar 
of  the  Chinyanja  Language). 

Derivation  of  " Zimbabwe"  (p.  191)  (additional  suggestion  offered  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Dans,  editor  Rhodesia).  "  The  word  Zimbabwe 
could  conceivably  be  traced  to  the  word  simpi  or  zimbi — metal 
— and  imba — to  dig  (not  a  building,  as  Mr.  Selous  has  it). 
Imba-zimii — dig  for  metal  (gold  or  iron,  for  the  word  is  so  used 
specifically  as  generally  for  metal) — could  quite  naturally  be 
corrupted  into  'Bazimbi'  and  then  'Zimbabi,'  or  'Zimbabwe.' 
This  derivation  would  seem  particularly  apt  when  one  recalls 
the  circumstance  that  Zimbabwe  was  the  head  centre  of  the 
ancient  miners  to  which  the  outside  settlements  brought  their 
ore  to  be  refined  and  melted  into  ingots,  and  where  subse- 
quently other  and  later  peoples  have  worked  metals  such  as 
iron  and  copper.  This  suggestion  we  make  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Zimbabye  is  strengthened  by  a  French  map  of 
1705,  showing  in  these  regions  the  country  of  'Les  Zim 
Muzimba,  Peuples  Anthrophages.'  The  phonetic  difference 
between  this  'Zim  Muzimba'  and  the  'Imba-zimbi'  (dig  for 
metal)  of  our  suggestion  appears  small." 

Derivation  of  '■'■Zimbabwe"  (p.  191).  "The  word  is  pure  Bantu, 
meaning  a  royal  residence,  from  nzimba,  a  dwelling,  and  mbuie, 
a  lord  or  great  chief.  The  great  chief  here  referred  to  was  the 
Monomotapa  or  Benemotapa,  a  word  which  till  lately  was 
supposed  to  mean  a  kingdom  or  empire,  but  is  now  shown  to 
be  a  personal  title,  with  the  appropriate  meaning  of  '  lord  of  the 
mines'  (literally  'diggings'),  from  Mono  and  Bena  (Mwana, 
Bwano),  lord,  master,  and  tapa,  to  dig  or  excavate — all  common 
Bantu  words  "  (Professor  Keane). 

Herr  Karl  Mauch  (p.  194).  Herr  Mauch,  who  was  the  first  in 
modern  times  to  describe  the  ruins  of  Great  Zimbabwe,  visited 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  in  1865,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  hunter,  Mr.  H.  Hartley,  who  asked  him  to  accompany  him 
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upon  a  trip  to  inspect  the  ancient  gold  workings  of  Tati  and  Inyati 
districts.  At  this  time  Herr  Mauch  was  quite  a  young  man 
and  altogether  unknown  to  fame  (Baines).  He  also  discovered 
the  Tati  Goldfields  (Rev.  T.  Morgan  Thomas).  The  memory 
of  Karl  Mauch  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  Mauchberg 
(8,725  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Transvaal,  which  range 
forms  the  northerly  culmination  of  the  Drakenberg  and  Rand- 
berg  Ranges.  He  was  the  first  to  detect  the  presence  of  gold 
in  the  exposed  quartz  reefs  of  the  neighbouring  Kaap  and 
Barberton  districts  (Keane). 

Kaffir  Occupation  of  Zimbabwe  (p.  206).  In  the  Rev.  F.  Coillard's 
work  is  the  following  note  (p.  528) : — "The  Rev,  A.  Merensky, 
writing  in  1871,  says:  'A  guide  of  the  Banyai  tribe  told  us 
much  about  this  mysterious  spot  [Zimbabwe]  .  .  .  and  that  a 
populous  black  tribe  had  formerly  dwelt  there,  but  about  fifty 
years  before  had  gone  northward.' " 

Francisco  Barreto  (p.  288),  at  the  conclusion  of  his  disastrous  ex- 
pedition into  the  Zambesi  Valley  to  conquer  the  Monomotapa, 
died  of  distress  of  mind  at  Sena,  on  the  Zambesi,  and  was 
buried  at  that  place  by  the  side  of  his  son,  but  subsequently  the 
remains  of  both  were  removed  to  Portugal  (Theal). 


THE  ANCIENT  RUINS 
OF   RHODESIA 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

IN  many  senses  can  it  be  most  truly  said  of  Rhodesia  that 
it  is  The  Land  of  Romance.  It  is  in  Rhodesia  that  the 
heart  of  the  great  missionary  explorer  of  Central  Africa — 
David  Livingstone — lies  buried.  In  the  awful  solitude  of 
Ilala,  in  Chitambo's  Vale,  near  Lake  Bangweolo,  he  breathed 
his  last  while  on  his  bended  knees  praying  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  dusky  sons  of  Africa. 

In  1855  Livingstone  discovered  the  great  Zambesian 
wonder — the  Victoria  Falls* — but  exactly  forty  years  ,to  the 
month  afterwards,  these,  the  finest  falls  in  sub-tropical  Africa, 
were  leased  by  the  Chartered  Company  to  a  limited  liability 
syndicate  in  order  that  their  enormous  water  force  might  be 
utilised  for  supplying  electrical  power  to  the  gold-mining 
industry  of  Rhodesia,  while  the  shriek  of  the  railway  engine 
will  in  a  comparatively  few  months'  time  startle  the  elephants, 
giraffes,  zebras,  and  wild  buck,  and  the  hundreds  of  rhinos, 
hippopotami,  and  crocodiles  that  swarm  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Zambesi ;  and  coal,  from  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
known  coal  areas  in  the  world,  will  be  trucked  from  near  the 
Falls  down  south  to  the  Bulawayo  market. 

*  Victoria  Falls.  Heights  of  perpendicular  cliff,  from  254  feet  to  368  feet ; 
width,  over  5,300  feet. 

Niagara  Falls.    Height  of  perpendicular  cliff,  167  feet.   Width  of  Horse-shoe 
Fall,  2,640  feet,  and  American  Falls,  1,000  feet ;  total  width,  3,640  feet. 
B 
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Robert  Moffat,  trekking  with  ox-waggon  from  the  Cape  to 
the  court  of  King  Lo  'Bengula,  some  1,360  miles,  required 
many  months  for  the  tedious  and  highly  dangerous  journey. 
To-day  one  can  lounge  in  a  Pullman  car  de  luxe,  fitted  with 
every  electrical  convenience,  and  within  three  days  negotiate 
the  journey  in  completes!  comfort. 

But  a  few  years  ago  Bulawayo  was  the  capital  of  the  war- 
loving  Matabele  nation,  whose  cruelties  and  barbarisms  were 
beyond  description ;  to-day  there  stands  the  metropolis  of 
Rhodesia  with  7,600  white  inhabitants,  possessing  its 
municipality  and  massive  gold  mayoral  chain,  its  churches, 
public  library,  hospital,  park,  cycle  tracks,  golf  ground,  and 
every  institution  a  highly  civilised  town  ought  to  possess, 
while  its  streets  and  houses  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and 
several  of  its  buildings  would  do  credit  to  many  an  English 
town.  Within  two  years  Bulawayo  will  be  the  central  point 
for  four  distinct  railway  lines — one  to  the  Victoria  Falls, 
another  to  the  Gwanda  gold  fields,  a  third  to  Selukwe 
gold  fields,  Salisbury  and  Beira  on  the  eastern  coast,  while 
the  line  to  the  Cape  has  already  been  some  time  opened. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  life  of  any  white  man  venturing 
into  the  country  without  Lo  'Bengula's  permission  was 
barely  worth  the  purchasing.  To-day  there  are  forts 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  connect  even  the  distant  districts  as  with  a  net, 
and  farmers  can  now  with  security  work  their  farms  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  being  murdered  by  the  natives.  The 
sense  of  security  is  experienced  by  the  natives  themselves, 
for  fearing  no  bloodthirsty  raids  and  "  wipings-out,"  and  no 
seizing  of  their  -people  for  slaves,  they  can  afford  in  building 
their  new  kraals  to  believe  that  huge  stockades  are  now  no 
longer  necessary  unless  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  lions. 

The  scene  of  the  lotus-life  of  the  idle  Matabele  is  now  that 
of  an  active  and  rapidly  developing  industry,  promoted  by 
over  300  gold-mining  companies,  with  a  total  issued  capital  of 
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;£^22,ooo,ooo,  and  total  working  capital  of  ;f  SiOOO.ooo,  possess- 
ing 7S,ooo  claims,  with  269  stamps  erected,  and  for  which 
over  250  other  stamps  are  in  transitu  or  on  order,  and  whose 
total  output  of  gold  rose  from  233,380  oz.  in  1898-1900  to 
194,170  oz.  in  the  single  year  1902,  while  nearly  11 6,000  gold 
claims  were  registered  before  the  end  of  1902, 

But  there  is  also  romance  on  the  broad-spreading  veld, 
with  its  blue,  ocean-like  distances,  among  the  goblin-castled 
heights  of  the  kopjes,  and  its  insect,  bird,  and  animal  life. 
There  is,  too,  the  romance  of  the  prospectors'  and  hunters' 
camps,  the  romance  of  the  transport  rider  and  of  the  trooper, 
the  romance  of  gorgeous  sunrises  and  sunsets,  of  cloudless 
skies,  and  of  the  huge  full  moon  flooding  the  country  with 
her  almost  day-like  light,  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  of 
other  alien  stars  unknown  to  northern  eyes.  Any  night  in 
Rhodesia  is  a  romance  writ  in  the  jewelled  cipher  of  the 
stars.  There  is  the  romance  of  attacks  by  lions,  the  chance 
of  meeting  huge  pythons  in  the  grass,  the  romance  of  shoot- 
ing one's  first  buck,  the  romance  of  living  on  short-commons 
on  the  veld,  and  the  sober  romance  of  being  "bushed" — 
the  most  fearful  of  all  veld  accidents.  Surely  the  books 
describing  Selous'  huntings  of  elephants  and  lions  in 
Rhodesia  are  replete  with  exciting  romances,  while  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  King  Solomon's  Mines  are  known  to 
"walk"  the  country.  ' 

Romance  abounds  in  the  history  of  the  Abolosi  and  the 
Makalangas  (the  People  of  the  Sun) ;  of  the  Barotsi, 
Angoni,  and  Matabele.  The  customs,  faiths,  superstitions, 
witchcraft,  and  medicinal  remedies  form  fascinating  subjects 
of  study,  while  their  folklore  and  saga  are  sufficiently 
interesting  to  make  one  regret  that  so  very  little  is  known 
of  them.  Tales  told  by  old  pioneers  of  Lo  'Bengula's  war 
dances,  his  warriors  and  their  raids,  of  "  beer-drinkings  "  and 
"smellings  out"  by  witch  doctors,  still  command  the  rapt 
attention  of  all. 
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But  the  romance  of  deep  mystery  and  awe  is  the  all- 
engrossing  romance  of  Rhodesia.  Whence  the  more  than  five 
hundred  ancient  ruins  of  temples  and  forts  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  Rhodesia,  and  which  Sphinx-like 
hold  back  their  hidden  secrets?  We  fear  these  Cyclopean 
walls  will  be  bombarded  with  whole  arsenals  of  metaphysical 
and  scientific  phrases  of  high-sounding  import  before  the 
secret  of  their  presence  is  wrung  from  them.  Already  have 
some  modern  globe-trotting  Don  Quixotes  tilted  against 
these  grandly  silent  walls,  and  have  placed  their  puny  quod 
erat  demonstrandum  to  their  most  original  and  dogmatic 
conclusions  concerning  them. 

Fortunately  such  men  as  Baines,  Mauch,  Moffat,  Bent, 
Wilmot,  Schlichter,  Holub,  Condor,  Willoughby,  Selous, 
Maund,  Phillips,  and  others,  have  admirably  paved  the  way 
for  archaeologists  and  antiquarians,  with  the  advantage  of 
additional  and  later  discoveries  to  carry  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  ruins  a  stage  nearer  to  authorita- 
tive history. 

Since  the  days  when  David  Livingstone,  journeying  on  his 
missionary  tours  through  the  territories  which  long  years 
afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  Northern  Rhodesia,  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  existence  of  the  numerous 
and  extensive  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  this  country,  much 
has  been  written  on  this  interesting  subject.  From  Robert 
Moffat,  the  missionary  pioneer  of  the  fifties,  to  Dr.  Schlich- 
ter, the  archaeologist  of  the  very  late  nineties,  is  a  long  cry, 
but  the  period  intervening  has  been  prolific  in  men  more  or 
less  conversant  with  the  science  of  antiquarian  research,  who 
have  done  much  to  translate  the  myths  and  traditions  con- 
cerning these  massive  ruins  of  a  bygone  age  into  something 
approaching  historic  fact. 

Tom  Baines,  once  the  companion  of  Livingstone,  with 
his  inherent  love  of  investigating  the  secrets  of  the  past 
and  with  the  quick  and  appreciative  eye  and  enthusiasm  of 
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a  true  artist,  was  the  first  to  commence  the  work  of  reducing 
from  chaos  to  method  the  information  concerning  the  ruins 
of  which  Livingstone  and  Moffat  had  only  given  general  and 
casual,  but  none  the  less  accurate  descriptions.  The  efforts 
of  Baines  in  this  direction  should  never  be  forgotten.  He 
prepared  the  way  for  the  troops  of  archaeologists  who  have 
since  devoted  their  attention  to  this  country. 

Dr.  Mauch  in  1871  may  be  almost  considered  as  the 
Mashonaland  contemporary  of  Baines  in  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland.  Though  Mauch  knew  little  of  this  country 
and  his  theories  as  ^o  the  history  of  the  ruins  have  been 
shown  to  be  far-fetched,  yet  the  marvellous  exactness  of  his 
descriptions  of  the  ruins  and  the  reliability  of  his  informa- 
tion give  him  a  high  place  among  the  early  pioneers  of  local 
research. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bent  is  so  far  the  Trojan  of  antiquarians 
who  have  written  on  this  question.  He  ranks  first  as  giving 
the  greatest  volume  of  information  and  descriptive  detail 
concerning  the  ruins.  His  work,  taken  in  conjunction" with 
the  surveys,  orientation,  and  mensuration  of  the  temples 
obtained  by  Mr.  Swan,  constitutes  a  valuable  text-book 
which  every  student  of  this  subject  must  peruse.  His 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  professors  of  Arabian  and 
Egyptian  archaeology  are  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but 
are  to  the  point.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
the  Sabseo-Arabian  and  Semitic  origin  of  the  ancient  gold- 
workers  in  this  country  are  accepted  in  the  main  by  many 
students  of  archaeology  as  being  far  the  most  probable. 
Major  Condor,  the  Syrio-Arabian  savant,  in  his  reference 
to  our  ancient  ruins  throws  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  the 
theory,  while  its  worth  can  be  inferred  by  perusal  of  the 
Arab  writings  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  investigations  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon 
and  Rome  resulted  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  letters 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  (i 560-1750,  these  are  altogether 
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approximate  dates),  who  previous  to,  or  during  the  Portuguese 
occupation  of  these  territories,  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity  among  the  peoples  of  the  dynasties  of  Mono- 
motapa  and  Mombo.  His  narration  of  tradition  prevailing 
then  among  the  Arab  traders  of  the  coast  and  also  among 
the  local  races  of  that  period,  brings  us  nearer  to  the  history 
of  the  ancients,  between  whose  occupation  and  that  of  the 
various  successive  kings,  who  each  assumed  the  dynastic 
names  of  Monomotapa  and  Mombo,  many  if  not  very  many 
centuries  must  have  intervened.  The  discovery  of  cannon 
at  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  together  with  the  personal  articles  of 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  and  of  the  Portuguese  fort  to  the 
north  of  the  Chicago-Gaika  mine,  and  those  scores  of  others 
throughout  the  country  are  interesting,  but  these  relate  to  a 
comparatively  modern  period.  Mr.  Wilmot's  work  contains 
information  so  descriptive  of  the  times  of  the  Monomotapa- 
Mombo  dynasties  that  one  can  almost  see  in  one's  mind's 
eye  pictures  of  the  life  of  those  partially  civilised  and 
powerful  Makalanga  peoples,  whose  influence  was  utterly 
destroyed  when  the  northward  march  of  the  Amaswazi 
began ;  when  Mombo  was  skinned  alive  at  his  royal  kraal, 
which  was  built  within  the  ancient  ruins  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Thabas  Imamba,  near  the  Shanghani  River,  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Hartley  Hill  Road, 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  ruins  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods, 
we  can  mention  the  works  of  Schlichter,  Holub,  Phillips, 
Maund,  Willoughby,  Selous,  Professor  Bryce,  and  some 
dozen  others,  in  all  of  whose  works  is  information  of  a 
valuable  character.  During  the  last  five  years  numerous 
articles  and  papers  on  some  one  or  another  of  these  ruins 
have  appeared  in  the  local  press  and  in  home  journals, 
and  in  some  few  English  and  German  scientific  magazines. 

Unfortunately  those  whom  we  have  named  as  writers  on 
this  subject  have  travelled  over  the  same  ground  as  each 
other,   and  they  treat  exhaustively  concerning   the    same 
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sets  of  ancient  buildings,  which  altogether  include  barely 
fifty  ruins  out  of  the  five  hundred  at  least  which  are  believed 
to  be  scattered  over  Rhodesia.  Our  partial  acquaintance  with 
some  fifty  ruins,  and  our  lack  of  any  published  information 
concerning  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  others,  left  much  to 
be  accomplished  before  our  knowledge  of  these  monuments 
of  the  past  could  be  said  to  be  complete.  But  a  vast  amount 
of  hitherto  unpublished  information  relating  to  some  two 
hundred  and  more  ruins  is  to  hand,  the  work  of  accumulating 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  whose  minds 
possessed  the  natural  bent  for  this  particular  study,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  whose  leisure  has  been  devoted  to 
such  research.  Further,  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  the  lessees 
under  the  several  grants  to  Messrs.  Gifford  and  Jefferson  Clark, 
of  the  right  of  investigating  the  ancient  ruins  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  have  gathered  an  additional  quantity  of  most 
interesting  and  most  important  information  since  they  com- 
menced operations  in  May,  1895.  Their  information,  together 
with  the  unpublished  information  secured  by  others,  is  now 
given  to  the  public.  The  work  does  not  pretend  to  ventilate 
mere  theories,  but  it  is  brimful  of  facts  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  delivered  his  Annual  Address  on  the  22nd  May,  1876, 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Baines'  career  and  death  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"Thomas  Baines,  the  well-known  African  traveller  and 
painter  of  African  scenery,  died  at  Durban,  Natal,  on  the  8th 
May,  1875,  whilst  preparing  for  another  of  his  numerous 
expeditions  into  the  unexplored  interior  of  the  Continent. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality  of  character,  a  born 
artist  and  explorer,  a  lover  of  wild  life,  and  skilled  in  all  the 
shifts  and  resources  of  an  explorer's  career.  Few  men  were 
so  well  endowed  with  these  and  other  qualifications  for  suc- 
cessful African  travel,  and  perhaps  none  possessed  greater 
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courage  and  perseverance,  or  more  untiring  industry  than 
Baines,  He  was  born  at  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  1822, 
the  second  son  of  a  master  mariner  of  that  place.  After 
receiving  such  an  education  as  the  views  and  circumstances 
of  his  parents  admitted,  he  was  placed  with  a  coachbuilder 
to  learn  the  art  of  heraldic  painting  on  carriage-panels ;  but 
a  strong,  innate  love  of  art  soon  led  him  to  more  elevated 
subjects,  and  he  devoted  much  of  the  leisure  time  of  his 
youth  to  sketching  marine  subjects  from  nature  along  the 
coasts  of  his  native  county.  His  ardent  imagination  fired 
him  with  a  desire  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  in  1842  he  left 
England  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  in  Cape 
Colony  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  South  Africa 
that  he  was  destined  to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  his  sub- 
sequent life;  and  it  was  here  that  he  became  better  known 
even  than  in  his  native  country.  In  fact,  few  men  were 
thought  so  much  of,  or  talked  so  much  of,  for  many  years  in 
our  South  African  Colonies  as  the  artist-traveller,  Thomas 
Baines.  His  extreme  unselfishness  and  willingness  to  oblige, 
his  prolific  pencil,  ready  for  anything — African  landscape, 
scenes  of  native  war,  animal  and  Caffre  life,  or  portraits  of  his 
friends — and  his  fluent  pen,  kept  him  continually  before  the 
Colonial  public  and  made  him  popular.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
also  that  many  friendships  which  he  formed  in  the  Colonies 
were  kept  with  constancy  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1846-7 
he  left  Cape  Town  and  proceeded  to  the  then  nearly  un- 
known regions  to  the  north  of  the  Colony  for  the  purpose  of 
sketching  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  Caffre  war  then 
waging.  Again,  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  1851-3,  he  was 
busily  engaged  on  the  frontier  in  similar  work,  he  having 
been  attached  to  General  Somerset's  staff  during  the  cam- 
paigns, through  the  intervention  of  his  faithful  friend,  Mr.  R. 
White.  Several  hundred  sketches,  displaying  great  vigour 
and  vivid  local  character,  were  the  results  of  his  labours ; 
many  of  which  have  since  been  on  exhibition  with  his  other 
works,  in  London  and  Dublin.  On  the  6th  November,  1 861,  he 
was  present  at  the  action  with  rebel  Hottentots  at  Water 
Kloof,  when  Colonel  Fordyce,  of  the  74th  Regiment,  was 
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killed,  and  in  fact,  Baines,  in  his  desire  to  sketch  faithfully 
scenes  of  actual  battle,  generally  strove  to  be  in  the  front, 
and  he  was  rich  in  anecdotes  of  adventure  and  narrow 
escape  in  the  presence  of  the  savage  enemy. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1854  Baines  returned  to 
England,  and  was  soon  after  his  arrival,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  Council,  appointed  artist  to  the  North- 
West  Australian  Expedition,  under  Mr.  Augustus  Gregory. 
During  this  arduous  undertaking  he  distinguished  himself 
and  earned  the  approval  of  his  leader  and  the  Colonial  Office 
•by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  carried  out  a  special 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  namely,  a  voyage  in 
a  schooner  from  the  Victoria  River  to  Java  to  procure  fresh 
provisions  for  the  Expedition,  after  their  traverse  by  land 
from  the  Victoria  to  the  Albert  Rivers.  The  large  series  of 
sketches  in  oil  made  by  Baines  during  this,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  Zambesi  Expedition,  were  afterwards  divided 
between  the  Kew  Museum  and  our  Society.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Expedition  in  1856,  Baines  returned  to  England, 
and  on  revisiting  his  native  town  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  by  the  corporation. 

"  When  the  Zambesi  Expedition,  under  Dr.  Livingstone, 
was  organised,  early  in  1858,  Baines  was  selected  to  accom- 
pany it  as  artist  and  storekeeper.  An  unhappy  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone,  the  brother  of  the  great 
traveller,  led  to  Mr.  Baines'  retirement,  much  against  his 
own  will,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape.  His  love  of  ex- 
ploration was  at  this  time  as  keen  as  ever,  and  having 
become  well  versed  in  the  use  of  astronomical  and  surveying 
instruments,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 
Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman,  an  ivory-trader,  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  journey  from  the  south-west  coast  to  the 
Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  An  account  of  this  journey 
was  published  by  him  in  1864  on  his  return  to  England, 
under  the  title  of  Explorations  in  South-  West  Africa  ;  being 
an  Account  of  a  Journey  in  i?,6i-2  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake 
Ngami  and  the   Victoria  Falls.    Besides  a  complete  route- 
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survey  and  very  numerous  sketches,  Baines  made  on  this 
journey  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history.  He  spent 
several  weeks  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  making  drawings  and 
measurements;  and  published,  besides  the  narrative  just 
mentioned,  a  folio  volume  of  coloured  lithographs  of  this 
remarkable  cataract. 

"The  years  1864-8  Baines  spent  in  England,  employing 
himself  in  bringing  out  the  works  above  mentioned,  lecturing, 
writing,  and  drawing  illustrations  for  various  periodicals.  His 
industry  was  without  limit.  Early  and  late  he  was  to  be 
found  in  his  painting-room,  or  at  the  desk,  and  his  time  and 
abilities  were  at  the  service  of  anyone  who  needed  them, 
with  or  without  payment ;  for  among  his  most  striking  char- 
acteristics was  an  utter  indifference  to  worldly  considerations. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868  he  again  went  out  to  Africa, 
under  engagement  with  a  company  to  explore  the  goldfields 
of  the  Tati,  recently  discovered,  or  re-discovered,  by  Carl 
Mauch  and  Mr.  Hartley.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
friendship  of  Lo  'Bengula,  the  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Moselikatze,  the  paramount  chief  of  the  region  in  which  lay 
the  goldfields.  From  him  he  obtained  valuable  concessions 
for  the  company  he  represented ;  but  nothing  came  of  all  his 
toilsome  journeys  and  successful  diplomacy;  the  distances 
were  too  great,  and  the  company  had  no  capital.  Baines 
was  never  reimbursed  his  expenses,  and  had,  on  his  return  to 
Natal,  to  toil  again  as  an  artist  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  The 
results  of  his  explorations  in  the  gold  regions  were,  however, 
of  considerable  importance  to  geography.  He  mapped  very 
carefully  the  country  and  the  route  thither  from  the  capital 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the 
region,  which  is  now  about  to  be  published  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  H.  Hall,  of  Cape  Town. 
A  reduction  of  his  map  was  published  in  our  Journal,  vol.  xli., 
in  illustration  of  an  abridgment  of  his  journals  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Mann.  In  1873  our  Council  recognised  the  value  of  Baines' 
geographical  services  by  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial 
gold  watch.  He  undertook,  subsequently,  other  journeys 
into  the  adjoining  Caffre  countries,  always  mapping  most 
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carefully  his  routes  and  sketching  scenery  and  people.  After 
a  visit  to  Port  Elizabeth  he  planned  a  new  journey,  almost 
alone,  to  the  gold  district  north  of  Tati,  taking  with  him 
a  small  quartz-crushing  machine,  and  had  prepared  all  his 
outfit  and  waggons  for  the  journey  when  he  was  struck  down 
with  the  old  enemy  of  so  many  African  travellers — dysentery 
— at  Durban,  and  died,  as  before  stated,  on  the  8th  May,  1875." 

The  following  obituary  notices  are  extracted  from  the 
journals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — 

"It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  record  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  well  known  to  the  geographi- 
cal world  for  his  archaeological  explorations  in  various  parts 
of  Africa  and  South- West  Asia.  Mr.  Bent  had  but  recently 
returned  from  his  last  expedition  to  Sokotra  and  Southern 
Arabia,  on  which  he  had  suffered  severely  from  malarial 
fever.  A  chill  caught  on  the  way  home  brought  about  a 
relapse,  and  pneumonia  setting  in,  he  succumbed  after  a 
short  illness  on  May  Sth,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five  years. 

"  The  deceased  traveller  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  James 
Bent,  of  Baildon  House,  near  Leeds.  His  schooldays  were 
spent  first  at  Malvern  Wells  and  afterwards  at  Repton,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  After  studying  for 
the  Modern  History  School,  he  graduated  with  honours  in 
1875.  In  1877  he  married  Mabel,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Westley  Hall-Dare,  D.L.,  of  County  Wexford  and 
Essex,  who  subsequently  became  his  companion  on  all  his 
exploring  journeys.  To  escape  the  rigours  of  the  English 
winter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  annually  left  their  house  in  Great 
Cumberland  Place  to  proceed  to  a  more  genial  clime,  and  in 
this  way  they  soon  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  countries  of  South  Europe.  Mr.  Bent  had  a  remarkable 
facility  for  acquiring  languages,  and  he  was  a  fluent  speaker 
both  in  Italian  and  modern  Greek.  In  1885  he  embodied 
the  results  of  his  journeys  in  the  Archipelago  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  Cyclades,  or  Life  among  the  Insular  Greeks. 
His  taste  for  archaeological  research  led  him  from  1889 
onwards  to  choose  for  his  scene  of  action  such  districts  as 
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by  their  antiquarian  remains  presented  problems  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races  of  the  East. 
In  that  year  he  visited  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  result  of  his  investigations  being  to  show  the 
great  probability  that  the  group  was  a  primitive  site  of 
the  PhcEnician  race.  After  a  visit  to  Cilicia  Tracheia  in 
1890,  he,  during  the  following  winter,  set  himself  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  Eastern  Africa  and  South-West  Asia, 
viz.  the  origin  of  the  ancient  remains  which  had  been 
discovered  at  Zimbabwe,  in  Mashonaland.  A  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  ruins  led  him  to  conclude  them  to  be  the 
work  of  pre-Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia, 
who  are  known  to  have  been  an  enterprising  commercial 
people  in  very  ancient  times.  Mr.  Bent  described  the 
results  of  this  journey  in  a  book  called  The  Ruined  Cities  of 
Mashonaland  (1892). 

"At  the  end  of  1892  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Bent  again  set  out  for 
Africa,  this  time  to  investigate  the  extensive  ruins  in  the 
north  of  Abyssinia.  This  journey  threw  much  new  light 
on  the  early  connection  between  the  people  of  Abyssinia 
and  those  of  South-West  Arabia,  whence  both  the  writing 
and  language  of  the  old  Abyssinians  must  have  been 
derived.  It  is  described  in  Mr.  Bent's  volume,  The  Sacred 
City  of  the  Ethiopians.  In  the  winter  of  1893-4  Southern 
Arabia,  the  mother  country  of  both  the  peoples  whose 
antiquities  had  been  examined  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
was  visited  and  a  considerable  addition  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  little-known  Hadramut  country.  This  was 
revisited  during  the  succeeding  winter,  whilst  that  of 
1895-6  was  devoted  to  exploration  on  the  African  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  last,  fatal  journey  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  fresh  archaeological  matter  in 
Sokotra  and  Southern  Arabia,  in  the  latter  of  which  some 
new  ground  was  broken. 

"  Mr.  Bent's  kindly  and  genial  nature  had  endeared  him 
to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt.     To  our  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  and 
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Member  of  Council  in  1890,  he  always  readily  communi- 
cated the  results  of  his  journeys,  and  both  the  Proceedings 
and  Journal  bear  witness  to  the  wide  range  of  his  travels. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  above  and  various  magazine 
articles,  Mr.  Bent  in  1893  edited  a  volume  on  Early  Travels 
in  the  Levant  for  the  Hakluyt  Society." 


"  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  premature 
death,  from  the  results  of  malarial  fever,  of  Dr.  Henry 
Schlichter,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  zealous  student  of 
African  geography,  past  and  present.  We  believe  that  Dr. 
Schlichter  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  illness 
contracted  during  his  expedition  to  South  Africa  in  1897-8, 
but  though  he  travelled  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  by  a  change 
of  air,  he  finally  succumbed  at  Waiblingen,  Wurtemberg,  at 
the  beginning  of  April  last. 

"Dr.  Schlichter  was  born  and  educated  in  Germany,  but 
after  graduating  at  Stuttgart  University  he  came  to  this 
country  and  eventually  became  naturalised  as  a  British 
subject.  For  some  years  he  held  the  post  of  consulting 
scientist  to  the  Jaeger  Company,  but  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  study  and  research  on  geographical  questions, 
especially  those  connected  with  Africa  and  the  history  of 
geography  generally.  In  1891  he  read  before  our  Society 
an  important  paper  on  Ptolemy's  Topography  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  that  geographer  were  quite  capable  of  being  fitted 
in  with  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  discovery,  and 
were  therefore  based  on  actual  knowledge.  A  nearly  allied 
subject  to  which  he  paid  special  attention  was  that  of  the 
ruins  indicating  the  existence  of  ancient  gold-mines  in  South- 
East  Africa,  and  on  this  he  contributed  several  papers,  both 
in  Petermanns  Mitteilungen  and  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 
after  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  had  redirected 
public  attention  to  the  problem  presented  by  the  ruins, 
throwing  valuable  light  on  the  ancient  commercial  inter- 
course between   Arabia  and   Eastern   Africa.     About   the 
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same  time  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  practical 
question  of  the  employment  of  photographic  processes  by 
explorers  for  purposes  of  survey — a  method  which  has  since 
reached  so  important  a  development.  A  preliminary  paper 
by  him  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1892,  and  the  method  was  afterwards 
more  fully  described  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  va  November,  1893. 

"  In  1897  Dr.  Schlichter  found  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
his  researches  on  the  gold-mining  ruins  at  Zimbabwe  by 
personal  investigation  on  the  spot,  having  received  the 
appointment  of  geologist  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  During  his  examination  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Company's  territory  he  traversed  some 
little-known  districts  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland, 
making  for  the  first  time  a  careful  examination  of  the 
ruins  in  the  Mombo  district  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of 
better-known  ruins  at  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere.  The 
results  of  these  journeys  were  placed  before  our  Society 
in  a  paper  read  in  February,  1899,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  for  April  of  that  year.  During  this  expedition  Dr. 
Schlichter  discovered  considerable  deposits  of  gold,  and  he 
was,  up  to  his  death,  a  zealous  champion  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  mining  enterprise  in  Rhodesia." 


CHAPTER   II 

RUINED  TEMPLES  AND  FORTS  IN  RHODESIA— ZIMBABWE 
THE  METROPOLIS— DISTRICTS  AND  CAPITAL  TOWNS. 

THE  evidences  of  a  past  civilisation  in  Rhodesia  are  so 
manifold,  and  so  distinctly  patent,  as  to  make  the 
subject  of  investigating  our  ancient  ruins  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  several  researches  to  which  this  country 
opens  wide  and  practically  virgin  avenues. 

Much  information  has  already  been  secured  by  men  of 
undoubted  scientific  attainments,  who  have  been  long 
enough  acquainted  with  Rhodesia  to  grasp,  to  some  extent, 
the  at  present  vexed  question  of  the  ruins,  and  to  wring  out 
some  of  the  hidden  secrets  pertaining  to  the  vast  hives  of 
industry  which  at  one  time  existed  in  these  territories. 

Yet  much  more  has  to  be  accomplished,  both  in  the 
direction  of  obtaining  and  in  the  more  delicate  work  of 
marshalling  and  concreting  the  results  of  investigations, 
before  any  scientist  of  position  would  risk  his  good  name 
by  making  dogmatic  assertion  as  to  the  peoples  who  toiled, 
evidently  to  good  purpose,  on  the  gold  reefs  of  Rhodesia. 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  in  which  will  be  avoided  the 
unnecessary  employment  of  involved  and  learned  terms, 
which  confuse  the  mind  without  enlightening  it,  is  not  to 
advance  or  advocate  any  particular  theory,  but  to  be  hospit- 
able to  all  suggestions,  so  long  as  they  are  known  to  contain 
an  element  of  fact,  and  even  of  legitimate  probability.  Our 
aim  throughout  will  be  to  allow  facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 

This  territory  may,  or  may  not  be,  the  Land  of  Ophir. 
But  though  it  were  the  Land  of  Ophir  (and  in  passing  we 
must  admit  that  it  is  recognised  on  the  evidences  so  far, 
and  only  so  far  partially  obtained,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 

IS 
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at  present  to  argue  against  this  theory),  yet  the  brief  for 
the  view  of  Rhodesia  being  Ophir  is  incomplete,  and  some 
proofs  have  yet  to  be  added  before  a  perfect  case  could  be 
submitted  for  final  judgment. 

To  build  up  a  theory  based  upon  the  investigation  of  one 
or  two  ancient  ruins  only  would  be  as  fatal,  absurd,  and 
valueless,  besides  being  misleading,  as  an  attempt  to  theorise 
concerning  the  astronomical  system  upon  the  examination  of 
one  or  a  few  stars. 

Ancient  ruins,  as  defined  below  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  vary  greatly  in  the  style  of  their  architecture,  designs, 
construction,  elliptical  character,  radii  of  curvature,  orientation 
of  points,  extent,  situation,  period,  evident  purpose  of  erec- 
tion, and  other  points. 

For  instance,  in  architecture  we  have,  it  is  held,  at  least 
four  recognised  varieties — 

{a)  Best  or  first  Zimbabwe  period. 

{b)  Second  Zimbabwe  period. 

(c)  Decadent  Zimbabwe  period. 

{d)  Period  when  local  races  endeavoured,  with  ill  success, 
to  adopt  Zimbabwe  style  of  architecture. 

While  in  many  ruins  are  found  two  or  more  styles  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  together,  evidently  showing  recon- 
structions or  additions  of  the  later  periods. 

Again,  the  designs  vary,  and  include  the  («)  Chevron, 
^b)  Dentelle,  (c)  Herring-bone,  {d)  Chess-board  or  Check, 
and  other  patterns. 

Nor  need  every  article  discovered  in  an  ancient  ruin  be 
necessarily  ancient,  for  investigations  within  the  ruins,  in 
some  instances  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  have  proved  that 
a  succession  of  races,  with  long  periods  of  time  intervening, 
have  occupied  these  buildings,  and  in  some  instances  as  many 
as  four  occupations  are  known,  and  all  at  different  levels. 

Our  definition  of  an  ancient  ruin  is :  Ruin  of  fort,  temple, 
or  other  building  exhibiting  examples  of  architecture  of  one 
or  more  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 
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We  therefore,  and  for  the  present  only,  exclude  those 
buildings  built  of  stone  with  mortar  to  be  found  in  Mazoe 
and  Manicaland,  as  well  as  those  built  of  piled-up,  unhewn 
stones  without  mortar,  which  exist  all  over  Rhodesia,  mostly 
on  kopjes,  built,  as  is  conjectured,  by  one  of  the  two  or  more 
races  of  Abolosi  (the  latter  race  or  races  of  conquerors 
taking  the  name  of  the  first),  also  the  ruins  of  old  Portuguese 
buildings  found  in  the  north  and  east  of  Mashonaland  and  in 
parts  of  Matabeleland,  and  also  the  circular  stone  buildings 
of  the  Makalangas,* 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Rhodesia  there  are  very  consider- 
ably over  five  hundred  distinct  sets  of  ancient  ruins,  as 
defined  above,  all  built  during  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and 
presenting  the  recognised  features  of  Zimbabwe  archi- 
tecture. Of  these  over  iive  hundred  groups  of  ruins  almost 
two  hundred  can  be  located  on  the  map,  can  also  be  specified 
by  name  and  also  described.  A  further  number  cannot  at 
present  be  located  on  even  the  most  recent  map,  owing  to 
the  positions  of  rivers,  kopjes,  and  kraals  in  the  remoter 
districts  being  ill-defined,  and  in  some  instances  altogether 
incorrectly  given,  though  particulars  as  to  where  such  ruins 
can  be  found,  together  with  some  description  of  the  build- 
ings, are  ready  to  hand.  These  latter  ruins  are  so  far 
unnamed,  the  natives  calling  all  such  ruins  "  Um-Tanala " 
(walls),  or  else  "  Zimbabwes." 

Many  of  the  ruins  of  major  importance,  probably  of  towns, 
completely  cover  immense  areas,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  one 
and  even  two  square  miles,  and  the  remains  of  temples  are 
clearly  discernible  in  most.  Others  are  of  minor  importance, 
without  temple  or  gold-smelting  furnace,  and  from  their 
scattered  and  outlying  situations  are  considered  to  have  been 
forts,  or  places  of  refuge,  for  the  defence  of  the  workers  in 
the  various  gold -reef  districts,  or  when   found   in  chains, 

*  All  writers  agree  that  at  one  time  the  Makalangas  built  circular  huts  of  stone. 
See  Chapter  x. 
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though  a  few  miles  apart  from  each  other,  forts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  roads  which  led  towards  Sofala  on  the  coast. 

A  map  of  Rhodesia,  on  which  are  marked  the  positions 
of  ancient  ruins,  as  far  as  information  received  enables 
them  to  be  marked,  serves  as  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
what  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  inexplicable,  viz. 
the  general  distribution  of  ancient  ruins  of  various  types 
throughout  the  country  without  any  apparent  method, 
system,  or  special  purpose,  beyond  the  general  one  of  gold- 
mining.  Such  a  map,  to  a  considerable  extent,  reveals  design 
and  method  in  locating  the  several  classes  of  buildings  in  the 
various  parts  selected,  and  very  largely  explains  the  difficulty 
of  the  apparently  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  ruins. 

The  difficulty  which  until  recently  existed  in  arriving  at 
some  idea  of  the  designs  of  the  ancients  in  distributing  their 
buildings  may  be  easily  explained.  The  writers  who  have 
dealt  with  this  subject — Robert  Moffat,  Mauch,  Baines,  Bent, 
Schlichter,  Peters,  Wilmot,  Holub,  Phillips,  Maund,  Du  Toit, 
Willoughby,  Selous,  Professor  Bryce,  and  others — traversed 
practically  the  same  portions  of  country  and  described  the 
same  identical  ruins,  but  each  dealing  with  some  few  extra 
ruins  not  mentioned  by  the  others.  The  total  number  of 
distinct  and  separate  ruins  described  in  their  books  does  not 
nearly  exceed  fifty,  while  many  of  these  are  ruins  of  minor 
importance  and  belong  to  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods.  Bent 
ranks  first,  with  descriptions  of  thirteen  sets  of  ruins  visited, 
while  he  mentions  some  ten  others  which  he  did  not  visit. 
Dr.  Schlichter  comes  next  to  Bent,  but  he  does  not  locate  or 
-describe  many  ruins,  though  he  saw,  especially  in  I^yanga 
district,  more  ruins  than  any  other  writer. 

With  the  location  and  description  of  but  fifty  ruins  in 
one  line  of  country  only,  it  would  have  been  manifestly 
absurd  to  have  indulged  in  theories  as  to  the  purpose  shown 
in  the  distribution  of  these  buildings;  but  to-day,  with 
a  knowledge   of   considerably  over  two  hundred    sets    of 
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ruins  (and  several  of  these  include  groups  of  from  three 
to  twelve  distinct  and  separate  ruins),  with  notes  as  to 
which  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  they  are  severally- 
believed  to  belong  or  mainly  represent,  and  also  with 
the  general  location  of  many  scores  of  other  ruins,  we 
discover  that  the  distribution  of  the  various  types  of  ruins, 
taking  into  consideration  the  periods  of  architecture  to  which 
each  belongs,  unfolds,  naturally  and  without  necessity  of  any 
strained  supposition,  an  order  and  a  method,  both  uniform 
and  universal,  in  all  parts  of  Rhodesia,  where  these  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  to  be  found. 

To  explain :  Zimbabwe,  by  tradition,  architecture,  and 
modern  exploration,  and  some  writers  say,  by  the  age  of  the 
orientation  of  the  temple,  was  admittedly  the  first  home  of 
the  foreign  gold-seekers  in  these  territories.  ^  Possibly  it  also 
became  their  last  home  before  their  exodus.  Here  is  the 
Zimbabwe  style  of  architecture  in  its  purest  form  shown  in 
the  older  buildings  upon  and  around  which  are  building 
extensions  of  later  Zimbabwe  periods,  each  of  which  differs 
in  many  essentials  from  the  others,  and  which,  like  the 
European  styles  of  architecture  that  required  many  centuries 
for  their  evolution  and  general  adoption,  must  have  taken 
very  long  periods  of  time  for  the  succeeding  styles  to  have 
become  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  styles,  that 
is,  supposing  the  later  type  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  was 
not  introduced  directly  into  tjiis  country.  Zimbabwe  being 
the  earliest  centre  occupied,  and  its  growth,  as  shown  by  the 
additions  of  buildings  of  various  periods,  having  been 
gradual  and  extensive,  it  seems,  from  its  earliest  times,  to 
have  occupied  the  position  of  chief  metropolitan  centre  for 
the  life,  worship,  and  gold-recovering  and  smelting  industry 
of  these  territories.  In  fact,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  all  writers  on  this  subject,  that  Zimbabwe 
was  undoubtedly  the  metropolis  of  this  ancient  colony. 

But  if    Zimbabwe  were   the   metropolis,  what   were    its 
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relations  to  the  various  portions  of  the  colonial  territory? 
Here  a  glance  at  the  distribution  and  grouping  of  the 
ruins,  both  those  of  major  and  minor  importance,  may  assist 
us  to  a  reasonable  conclusion.  This  ancient  colony  was 
evidently  well  organised  and  was  divided  into  districts,  each 
district  distinct  from  the  others,  each  with  its  capital  town, 
possessing  its  extensive  and  well-defined  temple  remains 
and  numerous  gold-smelting  furnaces.  While  scattered  both 
near  and  far  around  each  of  these  capital  towns  are  scores  of 
ruins  of  smaller  buildings,  mostly  without  temples  or  traces 
of  ancient  smelting  operations,  which  appear  to  have  served 
as  bases  of  supply  for  the  workers  on  the  adjacent  reefs  or 
shed-gold  areas,  or  as  temporary  treasure-stores,  or  as  refuge 
or  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  savage  negroid  races 
who  lived  in  these  territories,  and  from  whom,  probably,  the 
slaves  were  drawn  who  toiled  for  their  alien  taskmasters. 

The  chains  of  ancient  forts  which  occupy  isolated  positions 
of  great  strategic  value  at  long  distances  from  gold-bearing 
areas  may  be  explained  as  forts  protecting  roads,  each  chain 
trending  due  east  not  only  connecting  centres,  but  leading 
in  a  well-defined  line  continued  in  Portuguese  territory  to- 
wards the  port  of  Sofala.*     These  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  so  far  as  the  ruins 
which  have  been  discovered  are  concerned,  all  these  are  built 
on  the  granite  formation,  except  some  few  which  are  built  on 
the  diorite  and  country  rock  formations. 

In  this  work  which  we  have  undertaken  we  have  en- 
deavoured, in  the  spirit  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Old 
Mortality,  to  secure  data,  leaving  admittedly  recognised 
archaeologists  and  antiquarians  to  use  such  accumulated  and 
verified  data  in  solving  the  intricate  problems  presented  by 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Rhodesia. 

*  The  ruins  on  the  spurs  of  hill  ranges  in  Sardinia  guarded  high  roads. — La 
Marmora. 


CHAPTER  III 

SUPPOSED    SAB^O-ARABIAN   OR   HIMYARITIC 
OCCUPATION   OF   RHODESIA  CONSIDERED 

IN  giving  an  outline  sketch  of  the  arguments  supporting 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Sabaeo -Arabian  or  Himyaritic 
occupation  of  Rhodesia,  it  should  first  be  stated  that  this 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family  was,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  occupying  Yemen  or  Southern  Arabia, 

Since  the  exploration  of  the  Bahrein  Archipelago  by  the 
late  Theodore  Bent  in  1889,  the  traditional  view  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  their  original  home  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  no  longer  open  to  serious  doubt.  In  the 
chief  member  of  the  group  the  eminent  archaeologist  dis- 
covered "  a  vast  sea  of  sepulchral  mounds  "  containing  count- 
less two-storied  chambers  of  the  recognised  Phoenician  type, 
and  yielding  numerous  carved  ivories  and  other  objects 
characteristic  of  early  Phoenician  art.  Hence  the  general 
acceptance  of  Bent's  conclusion  that  "the  original  home  of 
the  Puni  was  the  group  of  the  Bahrein  "  {Geograph.  Journal, 
Jan.,  1890,  p.  17). 

At  some  unknown  date,  but  certainly  not  later  than  about 
3000  B.C.,  the  great  body  of  this  enterprising  people  migrated 
westwards,  and  founded  several  maritime  states — Tyre,  Sidon, 
Byblos,  Beryba,  and  others — on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  appear  to  have  gradually  ex- 
changed their  South  Arabian  (Himyaritic)  speech  for  the 
North  Semitic  language  of  the  surrounding  Canaanitish  and 
Israelitish  populations. 

From  the  Phoenician  kingdoms  on  the  Mediterranean  off- 
shot  the  Phoenician  colonies  of  Carthage,  Sardinia,  Malta, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,   Hippo,    Utica,    Pelusium,    Cilicia  (Tarsus), 
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Memphis  (in  Egypt),  and  those  in  most  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  were  the  people  who  worked  for  tin 
in  the  British  Isles,  who,  some  believe,  left  the  memorials 
standing  to  this  day  of  their  nature -worship  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  and  even  in  Iceland,  and  who  gave 
Spain  its  earliest  history.  Whether  they  were  the  same 
people  who  erected  the  stone  temples,  circles,  and  monoliths 
in  South  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  a  question 
not  arising  in  connection  with  Monomotapa.  Later  we  shall 
notice  the  connection  of  Rhodesia  with  the  Mediterranean 
Phoenicians. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  as  to  the  Sabseo- Arabians 
having  occupied  Rhodesia  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

I.  The  almost  identical  resemblance  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller,  the  great  South  Arabian  archaeologist,  of 
Zimbabwe  to  the  Temple  of  Haram  of  Bilkis,  Queen  of 
Sheba,  which  is  near  Marib,  the  capital  of  the  old  Sabsean 
kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia.* 

Marib.  Zimbabwe. 

Plan,    system    of    curved  Practically  the  same, 
walls,   geometrical    building, 
orientation. 

Inscription  on  Marib  is  in  Two  rows  of  chevron  pat- 
two  rows,  and  runs  round  a  tern  run  round  a  fourth  part 
fourth  of  the  circumference.  of  the  circumference. 

Half  of  elliptical  wall  on  The   same    at    Zimbabwe, 

the  side  of  inscription  is  well  where  the  pattern  side  of  the 

built  and  well  preserved,  but  wall  is  well  built.     The  other 

opposite  side  is  badly  built  portion  is  rough, 
and  ruined. 

Temple  was  dedicated   to  Highly  probable  that  Zim- 
the  goddess  Almaquah  (the  babwe  was  a  Sabaean  Alma- 
star  Venus,  which  is   called  quah  temple,  as  it  is  orientated 
*  "  Burgen  und  Schlosser  "  (ii.  20). 
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in  Himyaritic  tongue  lalma-     and   geometrically  built   for 
quah,  or  Almaq-illuminating).     astronomical  purposes,  as  in 

all   cases   of  such  buildings' 
used  for  the  worship  of  Alma- 
quah.     Sacred  birds  found  at 
Zimbabwe  are  said  to  repre- 
sent Venus,  the  morning  star. 

This  argument  by  analogy  can  also  be  applied  to  almost 
all  the  Zimbabwes  in  Rhodesia  which  were  built  during  the 
first  Zimbabwe  period. 

2.  Herr  Brugsch  emphasises  the  Sabsean  occupation  of 
Monomotapa,  but  believes  the  images  of  the  birds  found  at 
Zimbabwe  represented  the  zodiacal  light,  the  previous  and 
the  after-glow.  M.  Naville  is  especially  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  a  strong  connection  between  Venus,  the  star  of 
the  Sabseans,  and  the  goddess  worshipped  at  Zimbabwe. 

3.  The  historical  fact  that  the  Sabaean  nation  was  enor- 
mously rich  in  gold. 

(a)  In  1700  B.C.,  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  were  de- 
picted the  exports  of  Punt,  such  as  ostrich  feathers,  leopard 
skins,  giraffes,  lions,  cynocephalous  apes,  elephants'  tusks, 
and  ingots  of  gold,  all  essentially  products  of  South-Eastern 
Africa.  Aristeas,  Agatharcides,  and  Old  Testament  references 
— such  as  "  The  merchants  of  Sheba  . . .  were  thy  merchants ; 
they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  [markets]  .  .  .  with  all  precious 
stones  and  gold"  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21,  22) — all  testify  to  the 
enormous  gold-holding  of  the  Sabseans,  who  supplied  the  then 
known  world  with  the  metal. 

{b)  There  is  common  agreement  of  authorities  that  in 
Arabia  itself  very  little  gold  was  to  be  found.  The  gold 
must  therefore  have  been  imported. 

{c)  Aristeas  states  that  the  gold  brought  to  Rome  did  not 
come  from  Arabia,  but  was  brought  by  the  Arabians. 

4.  The  great  majority  of  recognised   archaeologists  and 
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In  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Baines'  work  it  is  stated  that  "  Saba 
(Monomotapa  and  Rhodesia)  lies  more  inland  behind  Sofala, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  authorities,  including  Josephus,  and 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  author  of  the  Koran,  to  be  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  queen  who  visited  Solomon.  This 
region  is  drained  by  a  river  called  the  Sabia." 

Dr.  Karl  Peters  finds  in  the  name  Massapa  (or  Massaba) 
indication  of  an  ancient  Sabaean  settlement.  He  discovered 
near  Injakafura  a  great  number  of  betyli*  such  as  formed  an 
object  or  emblem  of  religious  worship  in  the  oldest  Semitic 
cults,  and  among  these  betyli  he  found  a  phallus,  such  as 
were  connected  with  the  original  Semitic  nature-worship. 
He  describes  the  ruins  of  Injakafura  as  being  built  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  as  those  of  the  Semitic  races. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Sabaean  occupation  are 
bound  up  in  those  employed  to  prove  that  Ophir  was  the 
modern  Rhodesia,  which  we  shall  now  consider  in  outline 
only. 

WAS  RHODESIA  OPHIR? 

The  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the  land  of  Mono- 
motapa (Rhodesia)  was  the  land  of  Ophir  can  best  be  stated 
by  considering  the  Sabaeo-Himyaritic  occupation,  for  we  find 
from  sacred  and  secular  writings  that  it  was  the  merchants 
of  Sheba  (South  Arabia)  who,  in  addition  to  being  the  gold 
merchants  of  the  whole  world,  also  exported  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian centres  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  practically  all  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  those  wealthy  cities  required,  and  which 
history  avers  they  possessed — "Tyre  heaped  up  .  .  .  fine 
gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets  "  (Zech.).  It  is  admitted  that 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains  could  not  have  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fraction  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
possessed  by  the  Phoenicians.  Old  Roman  and  Grecian 
historians  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  Sabaeans  were 

*  Bet&K,  BaituHa=sactei  stones.  Hebrew  BethU,  Phcenician  BUhiil.  These 
stones  were  considered  not  merely  the  "  dwelling-place  of  God,"  but  even  as  God 
Himself. — Wilmoi,  p.  41. 
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the  gold  merchants  of  the  world  and  that  they  purveyed  it 
to  all  the  then  known  countries,  but  none  suggest  that  the 
gold  came  from  Arabia,  while  all  assert  that  it  was  brought 
6y  the  Arabians. 

If,  it  is  asked,  the  Phcenicians  had  then  been  in  occupation 
of  Monomotapa  (Rhodesia)  as  their  gold-producing  colony — 
for  this  country  was  ever  in  ancient  days  occupied  for  the 
main  purpose  of  gold  winning,  and  not  for  mere  colonisation 
and  settlement — what  possible  need  could  there  have  been 
for  them  to  have  bought  their  gold  from  the  Sabaeans  ? 

The  terms  "Ophir"  and  "Tharshish"  of  Scripture  are  essen- 
tially generic.  There  were  at  least  two  places  to  which  the 
name  "Tharshish"  was  applied.  "Ophir"  was  employed  as 
the  title  of  a  country  rich  in  natural  resources,  as  is  the 
modern  title  of  "  El  Dorado."  The  location  to  which  this 
generic  title  of  Ophir  was  applied  must  have  been  either  in 
India  or  South-East  Africa,  unless  we  suppose  with  Prof 
Keane  that  Ophir  was  not  the  gold-yielding  land,  but  the 
gold  mart,  the  importer  and  distributor  of  the  precious  metal. 
Practically  all  gold  came  from  the  south ;  it  was  not  found  in 
Arabia  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

SUGGESTED  INDIAN  OPHIR. 
The  Indian  Ophir,  if  it  existed,  could  only  have  been 
the  Malabar  Coast.     Mr.  Bent  writes  : — 

"India  has  never  furnished  large  quantities  of  gold  to  the 
commercial  world.  In  fact,  it  was  frequently  an  article  of 
import  into  that  country.  So  far  as  ivory  is  concerned,  it  is 
well  known  that  Asiatic  elephants  were,  from  time  im- 
memorial, made  use  of  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  their 
value  in  this  way  prevented  their  slaughter." 

The  authorities  whose  opinions  are  inclined  to  favour  the 
location  of  Ophir  in  India  are  few,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  amongst  themselves,  nor  are  they  at  all 
emphatic  in  stating  the  arguments  in  favour  of  such  location. 
Besides,  in  their  discussions  on  this  question  they  lacked  the 
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information  we  now  possess  as  to  the  later  discoveries  of 
ancient  ruins  in  Rliodesia. 

Dr.  Schlichter  says  : — 

"Fortunately,  the  same  period"  (Biblical  Ophir  period) 
"  comprises  the  exploits  of  the  man  who  first  explored  India, 
viz.  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  his  followers  were  many 
who  would  have  collected  news  about  a  gold-belt  in  India, 
provided  that  the  latter  was  actually  existing.  But  no  gold 
country  whatever  existed  there  ;  on  the. contrary,  all  Indian 
tribes  were  almost  devoid  of  gold,  and  Arrianus,  our  best 
and  most  reliable  source  of  information  about  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  states  as  emphatically  as  possible 
as  follows : — 

" '  Alexander  and  his  army  have  refuted  most  of  the  stories 
in  this  direction,  with  the  exception  of  some  who  have 
obviously  made  incorrect  statements.  It  has  thus  been 
ascertained  that  all  the  Indians  through  whose  territories 
Alexander  and  his  army  marched  (and  he  marched  through 
many  of  them)  have  no  gold.'  Therefore  it  is  evident  that 
India  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ophir  of  antiquity." 

SUGGESTED  SOUTH-EAST  AFRICAN  OPHIR. 
All  the  imports  brought  by  Hiram   for   King  Solpmon 
could  only  have  been  obtained  in  one  country.     His  voyages 
were  made  every  three  years  (see  later).     Only  Africa  could 
have  furnished  them  altogether. 

HIRAM'S  "GOLD." 

1.  Gold  was,  according  to  biblical  and  secular  writings,  the 
principal  export  of  Ophir. 

2.  Africa  has  always  been  known  in  ancient  history  as 
being  the  great  gold-producing  country  of  the  world. 

3.  Numerous  authorities,  such  as  Bruce,  Huet,  Quartre- 
mere  and  Guillain,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  later 
writers  on  the  Rhodesian  ruins,  in  considering  the  historic 
gold  output  of  this  country,  favour  the  claims  of  Monomotapa 
(Rhodesia)  to  be  the    Ophir   of   Scripture.      Mr.    Wilmot 
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(pp.  36,  37)  writes  :  "  The  African  Ophir  was  inland  from  the 
Sofala  coast  in  South-East  Africa  (Monomotapa)."  Again,  Mr, 
Wilmot  (pp.  86-99),  summing  up  the  arguments  of  authori- 
ties, writes :  "  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  principal  Ophir  of  Scripture  having  been  inland 
from  the  Sofala  coast  in  the  country  of  Monomotapa."  Mr. 
Bent,  who  examined  several  of  the  ruins  and  visited  the 
ancient  gold-workings,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 

4.  The  presence  in  Rhodesia  of  ancient  ruins,  dating  from 
practically  prehistoric  times,  some  of  which  are  known  to 
have  been  standing  in  iioo,BX.T*the  orientation  and  astro- 
nomical lines  of  which,  in  some  instances,  testify  to  an  age 
considerably  earlier  than  that  period.  The  styles  of  archi- 
tecture show  several  periods  of  occupation,  each  of  which, 
it  is  computed,  covered  many  centuries  of  years.  The 
internal  evidences,  gained  by  exploration  in  the  ruins,  show 
that  the  principal  industry  of  the  ancient  occupiers  was  that 
of  gold-winning.  Such  monster  buildings  were  not  erected 
for  an  unpayable  industry. 

5.  The  presence  in  Rhodesia  of  ancient  gold-workings, 
covering  areas  of  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  most 
extensive  alluvial  and  shed  gold-workings  by  the  ancients.* 

6.  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond,  the  gold-mining  engineer,  in 
1894,  the  very  early  days  of  the  modern  prospecting  of 
gold-belts  in  Rhodesia,  examined  certain  portions  of  some 
of  the  gold-belts,  and  reports :  "  That  an  enormous  amount 
of  gold  has  been  obtained  from  these  workings  in  the  past 
is,  however,  unquestionable.  Millions  of  pounds  sterling 
worth    jf  gold  have  undoubtedly  been  derived  from   these 

*  "  In  very  remote  times  there  existed,  as  is  known  from  Egyptian  monuments, 
a  trade  from  South-East  Africa  into  the  Red  Sea.  .  .  There  are  other  indications 
that  gold  used  to  come  from  East  Africa,  but  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  never  been 
obtained  in  quantity  from  any  part  of  the  coast  between  Mozambique  and  Cape 
Guardaftii.  Thus  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  a  traffic  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  coast  south  of  the  Zambesi  may  have  existed  from  very  remote  times. 
Of  its  later  existence  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt."  —  Professor  Bryce, 
Impressions  of  South  Africa. 
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sources."  Later  computations,  embracing  all  the  at  present 
ascertained  gold  areas  in  Rhodesia,  based  on  a  very  partial 
estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  reef  extracted  by  the  ancients, 
and  also  taking  such  reef  at  only  a  portion  of  the  value  per 
ton  of  the  present  Rhodesian  output  over  the  mill-plates, 
show  that  the  ancients  must  have  extracted  very  many 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold  from  the  Rhodesian 
portion  of  Monomotapa  alone* 

7.  The  period  of  the  ancients  working  for  gold  in  Rhodesia  1 
is  admitted  by  authorities  to  have  covered  both  previously  ' 
and   subsequently  that  period  in  which  biblical  references 
were  made  to  Ophir.     These  references,  twelve  in  all,  range 
from  Genesis  to  Isaiah,  and  consequently  cover  the  whole  of 
Jewish  history  before  the  exile. 

8.  The  goldfields  of  Monomotapa  were  known  to  the 
world  before  Hiram's  time.  (Note :  the  ancient  Grecian 
legends  as  to  voyages  for  gold  describe  what  may  have 
been  the  voyages  round  Africa  to  the  Monomotapa  gold- 
export  centre.) 

9.  Hiram  voyaged  for  King  Solomon's  gold,  ivory,  slaves, 
apes,  precious  stones,  sandal-wood,  and  peacocks  every  three 
years.  The  Scriptures  do  not  state  how  long  these  voyages 
required  to  accomplish.  In  any  event,  the  gold  for  export 
awaited  him,  and  had  not  to  be  obtained  and  afterwards 
taken  down  to  the  coast  after  his  arrival.  The  gold  obtained 
in  the  single  voyage  (i  Kings  ix.  28)  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty  talents,  or  a  present  value  of  four  million  pounds 
sterling.f 

10.  The  Periplus  states  that  Rhapta  (also  mentioned  by 

*  Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  one  of  the  leading  mining  engineers  in  Rhodesia, 
in  1897  estimated  the  value  of  the  ancient  output  of  gold  from  this  country 
at  ;^75, 000,000  sterling  at  least. 

t  Rawlinson  in  Phanicia. 
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Ptolemy)  was  a  dependency  of  Sabaea  or  Yemen,  and  Dean 
Vincent  imagines  Rhapta  to  have  been  ten  degrees  south  of 
the  Equator  (near  Quiloa). 

II.  Arab  legendary  tradition  largely  associates  South- 
East  Africa  with  Ophir  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  For 
example,  Conto,  a  Portuguese  writer,  referring  to  Mount 
Fura,  in  Rhodesia  ("Fura"  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a 
corruption  of  "  Ophir  "),  where  there  are  very  extensive  and 
Cyclopean  ancient  ruins,  states  that  the  Kafirs  called  it  Fur, 
and  the  Moors,  Afur.  He  fixes  Rhodesia,  and  mentions  the 
Masouvo  River  (Mazoe)  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi. 

HIRAM'S  "IVORY." 

Since  the  Night  of  Time  Africa  has  always  been  recognised 
as  the  chief  ivory-producing  country  of  the  world.  Here 
elephants  have  no  value  as  beasts  of  burden ;  all  are  wild. 
Ancient  historians  all  allude  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  ivory 
annually  exported  from  Africa,  and  of  the  trade  with  South- 
East  Africa  in  ivory.  Elephants  are  still  found  in  Rhodesia, 
but  now  mainly  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  the  ivory  trade 
still  flourishes. 

HIRAM'S  "SLAVES." 

The  slaves  brought  by  Hiram  to  King  Solomon  came 
with  the  same  expedition  as  the  gold  and  ivory.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  gold  and  slaves  came  from  the  same 
country  and  by  the  same  port.  Tradition  associates  these 
slaves  with  negroid  peoples,  and  all  has  reliefs  representing 
the  period  of  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple 
represent  slaves  with  negroid  cast  of  features. 

The  "  Apes  "  were,  according  to  bas  reliefs,  cynocephalous, 
a  species  common  to  South-East  Africa.  "  Precious  stones  " 
might  have  been  diamonds,  for  which  South  Africa  is  famous. 
"Sandal-wood"  is  a  generic  title,  and  many  woods  found 
in  South-East  Africa  can  fairly  come  under  this  title.    "  Pea- 
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cock"  is  also  a  generic  title  to  cover  all  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage,  and  such  are  plentiful  here. 

Milton,  perhaps,  conveys  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his 
times  with  regard  to  the  location  of  Ophir  when,  in  Paradise 
Lqst,  xi.  399-401,  he  writes — 

"  Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala  (thought  Ophir)  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south." 

The  Arabs  of  Sofala,  according  to  their  own  traditions 
and  Portuguese  records,  have  always  associated  the  memory 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  with  the  country  lying  inland  behind 
the  coast  country  of  Sofala. 

Ogilby,  in  his  folio  on  African  geography,  principally, 
however,  translated  from  Dapper,  who  again  quotes  Alvarez, 
says,  *  Yet  divers  make  Ophir  the  same  with  Sofala,  because 
it  hath  much  gold  and  ivory,  and  if  all  the  mainland  included 
between  the  river  Magnice  and  Quama  and  submitting  unto 
Monomatapa,  be  all,  as  Barros  calls  it,  Sofala,  as  well  as  the 
rest  on  the  sea  coast,  it  can  with  great  reason  be  judged 
that  this  country  be  none  but  the  Golden  Ophir  of  Solomon, 
partly  because  of  the  houses  there  to  be  found  near  the  gold 
mines,  not  built  after  the  manner  of  the  country,  but  seem 
the  work  of  foreigners,  and  partly  because  of  the  inscriptions 
being  strange  and  unknown.  Moreover,  Lopez,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Indies,  affirms  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  there  remain  books  which  show  that  Solomon  every 
three  years  had  his  gold  thence.  .  .  .  Besides  gold  and  ivory, 
this  region  pro.duced  apes  (dog-faced  baboons)  in  myriads, 
and  if  for  peacocks  we  read  ostrich  feathers,  and  for  almug 
trees  we  substitute  ebony  or  stink -wood,  it  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired." 

Dr.  Schlichter  says : — 

"  From  the  Old  Testament  references  to  Ophir  and 
Arrianus  it  is  evident  that  India  cannot  possibly  be  the 
Ophir    of   antiquity.     Only  other   coast    countries  of   the 
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Indian  Ocean  can  come  into  consideration,  and  Arabia 
and  equatorial  East  Africa  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ophir  problem. 

"  But  against  this  assumption  stands  the  clear  text  of  the 
three  most  reliable  and  oldest  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Kings  ix.  26-28  and  x.  11,  22.  It  seems  unintelligible 
how  anyone  who  compares  these  passages  in  a  literal  and 
critical  translation  (for  instance,  that  by  Professor  Kautsch), 
could  assert  that  the  passage  in  chapter  x.  verse  22  did  not 
allude  to  Ophir.  It  was  emphatically  stated  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  sea  navigation  which  extended  to  remote 
countries — in  fact,  to  the  end  of  the  then  known  world — 
and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  this  gold  land  of  antiquity 
could  neither  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  nor 
on  that  of  equatorial  Africa  or  Arabia.  One  thing  which 
appeared  to  be  established  beyond  doubt  was  that  the 
territories  known  to-day  as  Southern  Rhodesia  were,  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  a  gold-producing 
country  of  a  large  extent,  and  colonised  by  the  early 
Semitic  races  round  the  Red  Sea,  viz.  by  Jews,  Phoenicians, 
and  Western  Arabians." 

Huet,  writing  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the 
voyages  of  Solomon,  declares  that  he  feels  compelled  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  place  called  "Ophir,"  from  which 
gold  was  fetched  by  the  combined  Jewish  and  Tyrian  fleet, 
was  unquestionably  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  known  under  the  names  of  Mozambique  and 
Sofala;  that  at  the  time  when  King  Solomon  reigned 
the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  navigators  traded  with  these 
shores;  and  that  this  commerce  was  anterior  to  the  exact 
period  referred  to  in  Scripture.  For  the  gold  of  Ophir 
was  known  to  the  Idumeans  before  the  time  of  David,  and 
the  Book  of  Paralipomenon  (the  Chronicles)  records  the 
fact  that  this  prince  received  a  portion  of  it.  "To  seek 
out  the  origin  of  this  commercial  movement  we  must  go 
back  to  those  hardy  pioneers  (probably  the  Sabaeo- Arabians) 
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who  were  able  to  show  the  Phoenicians  the  geographical 
position  of  Ophir  and  lead  them  to  the  mines  of  gold." 
Mr.  Wilmot  observes,  "  This  is  indeed  true.  The  fleet  of 
King  Solomon  and  Hiram  never  discovered  Ophir.  Its 
treasures  were  known  previously,  and  we  are  therefore  now 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Zimbabwes 
of  Monomotapa  were  built  more  than  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  Era." 

Dr.  Karl  Peters,  in  stating  his  case  for  the  location  of 
Ophir  in  Monomotapa,  quotes,  inter  alia,  the  following : — 

" '  And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon. 
And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold, 
four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Solomon'  (i  Kings  ix.  27,  28). 

" '  And  she  [the  queen  of  Sheba]  gave  the  king  an  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  very  great  store, 
and  precious  stones :  there  came  no  more  such  abundance 
of  spices  as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king 
Solomon.  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of  almug 
trees,  and  precious  stones'  (i  Kings  x.  10,  11). 

" '  And  all  king  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
were  of  pure  gold ;  none  were  of  silver :  it  was  nothing 
accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  For  the  king  had 
at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once 
in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.' 

"  In  I  Chronicles  xxix.  4, '  I  have  given,'  says  David, '  even 
three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and 
seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver,  to  overlay  the  walls 
of  the  houses  withal.' " 

He  observes,  "  The  best-based  theories  are  three,  of  which 
the  one  places  Ophir  in  Arabia,  another  in  India,  and  the 
third  one  in  South  Africa,"  and  adds,  "  I,  personally,  since 
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I  have  been  studying  this  problem,  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  we  have  in  the  Semitic  word  'Ophir,'  or 
'Afer,'  the  root  of  our  present  name  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  '  Africa '  being  the  Latin  adjective  of  '  Afer,'  by 
which  name  the  Phoenicians  called  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Carthage.  This  purely  philological  derivation  led  me  to 
believe  at  once  that  we  must  look  for  Ophir  not  in  Arabia 
and  India,  but  in  some  part  of  Africa." 

Ophir  has  been  placed  in  Armenia,  in  Phrygia,  in  Spain, 
in  Peru,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
Sumatra.  Christopher  Columbus,  says  Dr.  Peters,  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he  had  found  Ophir  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
reporting  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  his  third  voyage,  he 
writes,  "  The  mountain  Soporo  "  (the  name  for  Ophir,  which 
in  the  Septuagint  is  written  "  Sophora  "), "  which  it  took  King 
Solomon's  ships  three  years  to  reach,  on  the  island  of  Haiti, 
has  now  come  with  all  its  treasures  into  the  possession  of 
their  Spanish  majesties." 

Ben  Jonson's  lines  show  where  he  thought  Ophir  to  be 

"  Here's  the  rich  Peru, 
And  there,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines. 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 

The  above-stated  arguments  in  favour  of  Ophir  being  the 
present  Rhodesia  by  no  means  exhaust  the  tale  of  "proofs" 
advanced  by  those  authorities  who  favour  this  theory.  Un- 
fortunately, when  this  question  was  raised  in  the  principal 
papers  and  scientific  journals  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  practically  little  or  no  evidence  from  Rhodesia 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Bent  (1891)  had  only  visited  some  ten 
ancient  ruins,  and  he  speaks  of  thirteen  others  he  was  told 
of,  and  several  of  the  ruins  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent  were  of 
minor  importance,  and  of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods. 
Even  Professor  Bryce,  who  in  1895  visited  Rhodesia,  says: 
"  I  have  heard  of  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  wall  in  different 
parts   of   the   plateau    (Mashonaland    and   Matabeleland) ; 
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probably  others  exist."  All  the  late  writers,  excepting  Dr. 
Schlichter,  mention  a  less  number  of  ruins  than  Mr.  Bent 
refers  to,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  the  same  identical 
ruins. 

The  most  able,  exhaustive,  and  reliable  arguments  are 
undoubtedly  those  advanced  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Schlichter, 
on  the  question  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  while  Dr. 
Karl  Peters  has  many  further  "  proofs  "  gained  in  the  Mount 
Fura*  district,  which  place  very  few  writers  on  this  subject 
appear  to  have  visited. 

But  from  the  more  than  five  hundred  ruins  known  to  exist 
in  the  Rhodesian  portion  of  Monomotapa,  of  which  (thanks 
to  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  the  sole  lessees 
under  the  grant  to  explore  all  ancient  ruins  south  of  the 
Zambesi)  we  propose  in  this  work  to  give  particulars  concern- 
ing some  two  hundred  ruins,  and  further  proofs  may  probably 
be  forthcoming  to  strengthen  the  theory  advanced  by  those 
who  already  thoroughly  believe  that  Rhodesia  is  the  Ophir 
of  the  Scriptures.  Additional  evidences  may  also  probably 
be  afforded  by  the  many  known  ruins  scattered  over  the 
present  Portuguese  portion  of  Monomotapa.  However,  it  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  writers  of  this  work  to  indulge  in 
any  theories  on  the  Ophir  question,  their  province  being  to 
state  all  information  of  authoritative  character  concerning 
the  actual  ruins  themselves,  and  allow  these  facts  to  tell 
their  own  story. 

THE  SUGGESTED  SUBSEQUENT  OCCUPATION 
OF  MONOMOTAPA  (RHODESIA)  BY  THE  PHCENICIANS. 
Having  stated  in  outline  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  Sabseo-Arabian  occupation  of  Monomotapa, 
we  come  to  consider,  also  in  outline,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Monomotapa  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  Mediterranean. 

*  The  gold  mines  of  Mount  Fura  were,  in  1721,  known  to  the  Portuguese  as 
"Ofura." 
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We  have  noticed  that  the  main  family  of  the  Phoenicians 
passed  from  their  cradle  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  found  their 
separate  kingdoms  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
leaving  branches  of  the  family — the  Sabseans  and  Himyars — 
in  supreme  control  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  branches  in 
time  became  the  monopolist  marine- carriers,  explorers, 
colonisers,  and  miners  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  purveyed  the  greater  quantity  of  gold  required 
by  their  Phoenician  brethren  in  Syria. 

But,  in  course  of  time,  just  as  the  power  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian kingdoms  waxed,  so  that  of  the  Sabaeo-Arabians 
waned,  until  we  find  that,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  natural 
absorption,  the  Phoenicians  themselves  became  not  only 
the  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  seas,  but  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  colonies  that  the  Sabaeo-Arabians 
had  planted,  and  the  trade  and  wealth  for  which  the  Sabaeans 
had  been  so  famous  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  is,  and  it  appears  well  founded  so  far  as  it 
can  be  proved,  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  then  become 
the  premier  explorers,  merchants,  navigators,  miners,  and 
metallurgists  of  the  world,  occupied  among  other  former 
Sabaeo-Arabian  colonies,  the  country  of  South-East  Africa, 
which  included  Monomotapa,  or  Rhodesia. 

In  occupying  Monomotapa,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
main  type  of  architecture  common  to  the  Sabaeo-Arabians 
and  themselves,  they  introduced  fresh  features  in  building,  as 
shown  not  only  by  new  Zimbabwes,  which  they  themselves 
are  believed  to  have  erected  in  Monomotapa,  but  by  the 
extensions  and  reconstructions  of  the  original  Zimbabwes. 

In  the  Great  Zimbabwe  the  peculiarity  of  building  in 
terraces  rising  in  tiers  is  altogether  absent,  and  the  original 
portions  of  Zimbabwe  itself  are  held  to  have  been  built  in 
the  earliest  period  of  ancient  architecture  extant  in  Rhodesia. 
Of  course,  at  Zimbabwe  there  are  reconstructions  and  exten- 
sions of  the  original  building,  and  these  reconstructions  and 
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extensions  are  of  various  periods,  with  the  features  of  such 
periods  prominent. 

But  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia  and  other  portions  of 
Monomotapa  there  have  been  erected  on  the  slopes  or 
summits  of  the  kopjes  massive  structures  which,  while 
following  generally  the  first  Zimbabwe  type,  have  been  built 
in  three  or  more  high-terraced  tiers  rising  to  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  surrounding  them,  and  sometimes  completely  cover- 
ing them.  This  "  wedding-cake "  feature,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  is  absent  in  all  Zimbabwes  built  in  the  first  period. 
Yet  all  these  later  Zimbabwes  present  all  the  evidences  of 
having  been  erected  by  nature-worshippers,  and  contain  the 
orientated  temple  "open  to  heaven,"  the  sacred  circle,  the 
conical  towers  ("  the  high  places  "),  the  monoliths,  and  every 
evidence  of  Phallic  worship.  This  class  of  Zimbabwe  is 
represented,  among  many  others,  by  Dhlo-dhlo,  Regina, 
Meteme,  and  Khami. 

There  exists  a  marvellous  similarity  between  these  later 
Zimbabwes  and  many  of  the  three  thousand  nauraghes,  or 
terraced  fortresses  which  cover  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In 
both  the  Rhodesian  and  Sardinian  erections  evidences  of 
nature- worship  are  abundant.  "The  age,"  writes  Mr.  Wilmot, 
"  of  the  Sardinian  nauraghes  goes  back  to  a  remote  antiquity 
— to  the  Bronze  Age — to  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  not 
known  on  the  Tiber."  Gerard  (p.  6)  writes:  "I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  considering  the  numerous  round  edifices  of  Sardinia, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  nauraghes,  as  monu- 
ments of  the  worship  of  Baal."  Moreover,  by  some  of  the 
authorities  on  this  question,  it  is  believed  that  these  ruins 
were  erected  by  the  Libyans,  for  the  monuments  of 
Phoenician  worship  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sardinian 
nauraghe  ruins,  both  monoliths  and  stones,  with  the  most 
unmistakable  emblems  representing  a  religion  so  vicious 
and  debasing  that  in  Palestine  it  incurred  the  righteous 
denunciations    such    as    were    hurled    against    Tyre    and 
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Sidon  and  the  "  high  places "  of  Samaria  where  Baal  was 
worshipped. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  the  Phcenician  occupation  of  Monomotapa  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  follows : — 

1.  The  known  absorption  by  the  Phoenicians  of  the  in- 
fluence and  commerce  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabians  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  and  its  coasts,  which  occurred  during  the 
period  in  which  Monomotapa  was  worked  by  the  ancients 
for  gold. 

2.  The  erection  of  later  Zimbabwes  in  Monomotapa  which, 
while  adhering  to  the  type  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period,  yet 
had  a  development  in  architecture  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
their  marvellous  similarity  in  this  respect  to  the  nauraghes  of 
Sardinia,  built,  as  is  conceded  by  many  authorities,  by  the 
Libyans. 

3.  The  exact  representation  of  the  same  form  of  worship, 
with  Phallic  emblems,  both  in  Rhodesia  as  well  as  in  Sar- 
dinia or  other  Mediterranean  colonies  of  Phoenicia,  which 
are  admitted  by  high  authorities  to  be  Phoenician.  Betylae 
(sacred  stones),  as  found  so  plentifully  in  Rhodesia,  have 
been  discovered  in  all  countries  once  subject  to  Phoenician 
influence. 

4.  The  discovery  at  Zimbabwe  of  the  soapstone  cylinder 
of  quern  shape,  with  rings  of  rosettes  on  the  top  and  sides, 
which  rosettes  are  believed  to  represent  the  sun,  and  are 
common  in  Phallic  decoration.  This  cylinder,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  undoubtedly  Phoenician,  is  similar  to  the  one 
found  at  the  Temple  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  which  was  once 
a  leading  Phoenician  colony.  The  rosettes  are  also  similar 
to  those  on  the  sacred  cone  of  the  great  Phoenician  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  also  to  the  rosettes  on 
the  Phoenician  sepulchral  stelae  in  the  British  Museum, 

5.  The  discovery  of  the  soapstone  birds  at  Zimbabwe, 
pronounced  by  authorities  similar  to  the  images  of  the  birds 
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sacred  to  Astarte,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians ;  also  of 
Phallic  emblems  distinctly  Phoenician. 

6.  The  discovery  at  Zimbabwe,  by  Mr.  Bent,  of  the  soap- 
stone  ingot  mould  corresponding  exactly  to  the  tin  ingot,  of 
undoubted  Phoenician  manufacture,  discovered  at  Falmouth, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  Truro  Museum.* 

7.  The  discovery  of  true  Phalli. 

8.  The  presence  of  cones  and  conical  buttresses.  The 
conef  at  Zimbabwe  is  held  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  sacred 
cone  in  the  Phoenician  temple  at  Byblos. 

9.  The  historic  record  of  the  voyage  of  the  Phoenicians 
under  King  Necho  about  610  B.C.  direct  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  coast  of  South-East  Africa  (Monomotapa). 

These  arguments  could  easily  be  enlarged  upon  and 
added  to,  but  sufficient  is  shown  to  satisfy  one  that,  at  any 
rate,  some  substantial  grounds  exist  for  believing  that  the 
Phoenicians  once  settled  in  Rhodesia  and  worked  upon  its 
vast  areas  of  gold  reefs. 

All  the  aid  that  Portuguese  records  can  render  in  eluci- 
dating the  mystery  which  enwraps  the  ruins  is  most  ably 
summed  up  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  book,  Monomotapa.  The  Por- 
tuguese hold  of  these  inland  territories  (sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries)  was  singularly  weak  and  tentative, 
far  from  permanent,  and  only  comparatively  brief.  Not 
being  colonists,  they  were  compelled  to  keep  by  force  of 
arms  what  they  had  conquered.  They  never  completely 
subjugated  the  native  tribes  of  these  parts,  and  consequently 
were  always  at  war  with  warlike  people.  Too  timid  to 
journey  far  from  the  rivers  which  served  as  their  lines  of 

*  Professor  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  f.r.s.,  states  that  Injakafura,  near  the 
Zambesi,  where  Dr.  Peters  locates  Ophir,  meant  "a  great  mine,"  corresponding 
to  the  name  Wheal  Vor,  in  Cornwall.  The  old  tin-smelters  of  Cornwall  were 
Phoenicians,  and  like  the  natives  of  mediaeval  Monomotapa  and  of  Rhodesia  of 
to-day,  they  used  quills  for  holding  the  small  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  their 
tin-streaming  operations. 

+  See  Dr.  Schlichter's  works  for  descriptions  of  conical  towers  in  Arabia. 
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communication  with  the  coast,  they  did  not  penetrate  to  all 
parts  of  Monomotapa.  Coming  along  the  Mazoe  and 
Umfuli  Rivers,  they  occupied  the  northern  portions  of 
Mashonaland,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  roughly,  built  and 
loopholed  forts,  they  held  for  a  short  time  territory  extend- 
ing in  a  south-westerly  direction  as  far  south  as  Sebakwe, 
where  they  established  theqiselves  for  a  time  at  their  settle- 
ment, about  eight  miles'  distance  in  a  direct  line  N.N.E.  of 
the  Chicago-Gaika  Mine,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sebakwe 
River.  Here  was  built  their  last-known  southerly  fort,  the 
ruins  of  which  now  cover  fifty  acres  of  ground,  with  loopholed 
walls  linking  several  kopjes  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  two  cannon,  one  bronze  and  the  other  iron,  found  at 
the  ancient  and  important  ruins  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  in  the  Upper 
Insiza  district,  and  which  bear  the  Portuguese  coat  of  arms, 
may  have  been  bought,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  from  them  by  Mombo,  whose  kraal  was  built 
among  the  ruins  at  Dhlo-dhlo ;  this  Mombo  being  the  son  of 
Mombo  who  lived  in  a  kraal  built  among  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Thaba  Imamba,  and  who  was  skinned  alive  when  the 
invasion  by  the  Amaswazie  took  place. 

Jesuit  missionaries  and  Portuguese  traders,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  much  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Jesuit  missionaries  are  believed  to  have  resided  in 
or  near  No.  i  Ruin  at  Khami.  The  territory  being  so  pre- 
cariously held,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  the  Portuguese  did 
comparatively  little  gold-mining.  There  are  evidences  of 
their  having  continued  some  of  the  workings  of  the  ancients, 
especially  at  the  Bonsor  Mine,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
double-pointed  iron  picks,  from  which  the  wood  handles  had 
rotted  away,  once  perplexed  the  prospectors  of  Rhodesia. 
On  the  Zambesi  they  appear  to  have  been  far  more  success- 
ful, as  the  number  of  their  ruined  forts  and  settlements 
along  the  river  banks  seem  to  testify. 
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NOTE. 
Selected  extracts  from  Monomotafa  {Rhodesia),  by  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot. 

(p.  xvii.)  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  writes :  "  Mr.  Bent  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  archaeologists  that  the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe 
are  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  the  massive  and 
familiar  Phoenician  walls,  there  the  sacred  birds,  figured,  however, 
not  as  the  dove  of  Cypris,  btit  as  the  vulture  of  her  Sidonian 
representative,  Astarte,  and  there  in  plenty  the  primitive  and  un- 
pleasing  objects  of  nature-worship,  which  in  this  shape  or  that 
are  present  wherever  the  Phoenician  reared  his  shrines.  There 
also  stands  the  great  building — half  temple,  half  fortress — contain- 
ing the  sacred  cone  in  its  inner  court,  as  at  Paphos,  Byblos,  and 
Emesus.  .  .  .  Although  some  testimony  is  lacking,  the  many  external 
evidences  force  the  student  to  conclude  .  .  .  that  these  buildings 
must  have  been  constructed  and  that  the  neighbouring  gold  mines 
were  worked  by  Phoenicians,  or  by  some  race  intimately  connected 
with  them  and  impregnated  with  their  ideas  of  religion  and  architec- 
ture." Mr.  Rider  Haggard  debates  the  statement  of  MM.  Chipiez 
and  Perrot,  that  "  no  inland  Phoenician  town  is  known  to  history." 

(pp.  36,  37)  Mr.  Wilmot  writes:  "The  builders  of  the  Zim- 
babwes  in  South-East  Africa  and  of  the  nauraghes  in  Sardinia  were 
nature-worshippers  of  the  early  Phoenician  cult,  when  stone-worship 
was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  that  religion." 

{ib.)  "The  arguments  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  point  to  the 
fact  the  nauraghe  builders  (in  Sardinia)  came  from  Libya." 

{ib.)  "We  may  venture  to  attribute  a  very  remote  antiquity — 
the  Bronze  Age — to  both  classes  of  buildings.  Certainly  we  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  oldest  of  the  Zimbabwes 
of  South-East  Africa  were  erected  before  the  ninth  century  b.c. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  them  existed  when  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  obtained  gold  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon." 

(p.  89)  "Most  probably  the  Sabaeo-Arabians  of  Yemen  (South 
Arabia)  discovered  the  place  and  erected  temples  for  their  stone- 
worship,  similar  to  those  raised  in  Arabia,  and  put  up  their  Himya- 
ritic  inscriptions  and  worked  for  gold.  This  people  were  the  traders 
and  marine  carriers  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  held  the  monopoly." 
"The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
principal  Ophir  of  Scripture  having  been  inland  from  the  Sofala 
coast  in  the  country  of  Monomotapa." 
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(p.  47)  "  In  the  Zimbabwes  of  South-East  Africa  are  no  images 
of  gods— no  idols,  except  blocks  of  stone.  This  seems  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  early  periods  when  the  temple  forts  were  built. 
Of  course,  roughly  hewn  images  of  birds  have  been  found,  but  these 
are  scarcely  idols.  The  vulture  was  the  totem  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  Himyarite  ascendency." 

(p.  48)  "  In  the  ninth  century  B.C.  the  Phoenician  religion  began 
to  decline.  Though  it  flourished  in  the  Phoenician  colony  of 
Carthage,  it  languished  in  its  original  home  (Phoenicia)." 

(P-  73)  "The  Arabs  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
colonisation  and  settlement  of  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
that  we  must  consider  all  history  there  in  connection  with  that  of 
this  great  ancient  people  (Phoenicians).  They  held  exactly  the  same 
stone-worship  of  the  early  Sidonian  and  Tyrian  periods,  and  their 
monuments  and  inscriptions  testify  that  they  unquestionably 
practised  the  same  religion  as  that  professed  by  the  men  who 
built  the  South  African  Zimbabwes." 

(p.  77)  "Arabia  is  regarded  by  very  great  and  competent 
authorities  as  the  primitive  centre  of  the  foundation  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and  we  are  told  that  'the  study  of  actual  populations  of 
Eastern  Africa  proves  that,  from  an  epoch  which  is  lost  in  the  night 
of  time,  the  relations  between  Arabia  and  Africa  were  very  impor- 
tant and  very  numerous." 

(ib^  "  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  the  people  of  Saba,  in  Arabia  Felix,  who  .  .  .  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Sofala,  penetrated  to  the  mines,  and  established  a  colony 
there." 

PHCENICIANS   AND   HEBREWS. 
Note  founded  on  the  works  of  Rawlinson  and  Kenrick. 

The  connection  between  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  was 
strikingly  intimate,  the  Hebrews  being  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family,  from  which  the  Phoenicians  sprang.*  The  language 
of  the  Phoenicians  was  as  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Hebrews 
as  German  to  Dutch,  or  Portuguese  to  Spanish,  while  the  religion 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  their  earliest  days  was,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  polytheistic.  The  kingdoms  of  Phoenicia  adjoined 
Palestine  (known  to  the  Phoenicians  as  Netu)  on  the  north,  near 
the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  places  in  Phoenicia  are  constantly  alluded 

*  "  The  Jews  owned  the  same  blood  and  speech  as  the  Phcenicians." — Pbrrot 
and  Chipiez. 
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to  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  for  instance,  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Paneas  (Csesarea  -  Philippi),  Lebanon,  Mount  Hermon, 
Sarepta,  Mount  Carmel,  Gebal,  etc. 

The  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was  far  anterior  to  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  In  Judges  we  read  that  the  Phoenician 
Sidonians  "dwelt  careless,  quiet,  and  secure."  In  area  Phoenicia 
did  not  cover  more  than  four  thousand  square  miles  of  coast  land, 
less  than  the  area  of  at  least  one  English  county,  and  yet  it  became 
the  world-power  of  its  time. 

Certain  Phoenician  tribes  are  mentioned  early  in  Genesis,  while 
the  names  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  i8)  and  Abimelech  {ib.  xx.  z) 
are  purely  Phoenician.  The  Phoenician  deities  of  the  polytheistic 
age — both  adapted  and  original — such  as  Baal,  Astoreth,  and 
Moloch,  are  frequently  mentioned ;  also  Dagon  (i  Sam.  v.  2 ; 
Mace.  X.  84),  while  the  sacred  stones,  pillars,  towers,  and  "high 
places"  of  Phoenician  worship  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the 
prophets.  The  tribe  of  Zemarites  (Gen.  x.  18),  Gebal  (Joshua  xiii. 
5 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  5) ;  Baal-Zephon,  a  Phoenician  port 
(Exod.  xiv.  2,  9) ;  Elath,  a  Phoenician  colony  (i  Kings  ix.  26-28) ; 
Akko,  Acre  (Judges  i.  31);  Tyre,  "a  strong  city"  (Joshua  xix.  29), 
Tartessus,  a  group  of  Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Isa.  Ixvi.  18);  migration  of  Phoenicians  westward 
(Gen.  xiv.  1-12);  intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Phoenicians  (i  Kings 
xii.  I,  xvi.  31 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  14);  Gideon  destroyed  the  sacred  tower 
of  the  Midianites  (Judges  viii.  7) ;  Phoenician  trade  with  Hebrews 
(1  Kings  v.  9;  Ezra  iii.  7);  Phoenicians  obtain  wheat,  honey,  wine, 
and  oil  from  the  Hebrews  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17);  Phoenician  luxury 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  16,  xxvii.  3-25,  xxviii.  13);  Tyre,  Phoenician  capital 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  3);  Tyre  wealthy  in  gold  (Zech.  ix.  3);  violence  of 
Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxviii.  16);  Phoenician  slave-traders  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
13);  "pleasant  houses"  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvi.  12);  Phoenician  mining 
described  (Job  xxviii.  i-ii);  Hiram  furnished  David  with  cedar 
trees  (1  Chron.  xxii.  4);  Hiram's  father  a  Phoenician,  his  mother  a 
daughter  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (2  Chron.  ii.  13);  joint  fleets  of 
Phoenicia  and  Israel  on  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  (i  Kings 
ix.  27,  28,  X.  15,  22);  Hiram  supplied  Solomon  with  material  for 
the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  3-10) ;  Phoenician  artisans  employed  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18);  Hiram  manufac- 
tured ornaments  for  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  14)  j  Solomon 
conceded  a  district  of  Galilee  to  the  Phoenicians  (i  Kings  ix.  11); 
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Jews  build  "high  places"  to  Baal  (Jer.  xxxii.  35,  xix.  5);  Ahab  builds 
Temple  of  Baal  in  Samaria,  also  at  Jezreel  (2  Kings  xxi.  7,  xxii.  6)j 
Christ  converses  with  a  Phoenician  woman  (Mark  vii.  26);  Phoenicia 
receives  the  gospel  (Acts  ix.  19);  Phoenicia  "nourished"  from  Pales- 
tine (Acts  xii.  20). 

We  also  read  in  Scripture  that  Solomon  married  a  Phoenician 
princess,  that  he  worshipped  in  the  Temple  of  Baal  at  Sidon,  that 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre  and  High  Priest  of  Astoreth  (Phoe- 
nician deity)  married  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  that  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Jezebel,  a  Phoenician  princess,  married  Ahaziah,  King  of  Judah, 
when  the  Phoenician  worship  became  the  State  religion  of  Judah. 

The  monotheistic  Hebrews  despised  their  polytheistic  kinsmen 
on  account  of  their  worship,  hence  we  read  that  "  the  Jews  had  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans"  who  had  accepted  the  Phoenician 
worship.  The  "good  Samaritan"  was  most  probably  a  Phoenician 
in  religion,  hence  his  kindly  action  to  the  distressed  Jew  was  remark- 
able. Note  also  the  argument  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  as  to 
the  place  where  God  should  be  worshipped,  the  religion  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians being  purely  material,  while  that  of  the  Jews  was  spiritual. 

"The  Temple  of  Solomon,  though  modelled  in  some  respects 
upon  the  'Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,'  must  be  regarded  as 
essentially  a  Phoenician  building,  at  once  designed  by  Phoenicians 
and  the  work  of  Phoenician  hands  "  (Rawlinson). 

The  two  pillars  are  considered  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
sacred  pillars  reared  in  the  Phoenician  Temples  of  Baal. 

See  also  Religion  of  the  Semites,  by  Robertson  Smith. 

As  to  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  influence,  both  ascertained 
and  conjectured,  in  Demerara,  Mexico,  Peru,  Yucatan,  North 
America,  Polynesia,  and  Europe,  see  Wilmot's  Monomotapa  and 
various  works  on  Phoenicia. 

Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  London,  dealing  with  Dr.  Peters'  theory 
connecting  the  ancients  of  Rhodesia  with  Egyptian  Karaites,  states : 
"  Nothing  so  far  has  been  advanced  to  upset  the  view  put  forward  by 
the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  that  the  first  colonisers  and  exploiters  of 
South  Zambesi  were  not  Egyptian  Hamites  but  Arabian  Semites, 
most  probably  Himyarites  (Sabseans)  or  Phoenicians,  or  both."  Pro- 
fessor Keane  cites  Herr  B.  Moritz  iti  the  Verhandlungen  der  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  1896,  pp.  2-9,  who  strongly  opposed 
Dn  Peters'  conclusions.  Dr.  Peters  has  since  been  "  converted  "  to 
the  theory  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabian  or  Himyaritic  occupation  of 
Rhodesia. 


CHAPTER    IV 

AREA  OF  ANCIENT  RUINS  AND  ANCIENT  WORKINGS— 
MATOPPA,  ZIMBABWE,  AND  SOFALA  MAIN  ROADS— 
THE  MATOPPAS  AND  THE  ANCIENTS— KING  SOLO- 
MON'S ROAD— "THE  WALL  OF  GOD  "— LO  'BENGULA'S 
IVORY— WAS  THERE  A  NORTHERN  MAIN  ROAD  ?— 
SOFALA. 

IN  defining  the  area  covered  by  the  ancient  ruins  and  gold- 
workings  in  Rhodesia,  identically  the  same  difficulty 
presents  itself  as  is  experienced  by  the  cartographers  who 
prepare  even  the  most  recent  maps  of  Rhodesia  in  defining 
the  limits  of  the  various  gold-belts.  At  some  points  cer- 
tainly, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  rock,  the 
limits  of  gold-belts  may  be  absolutely  determined,  but  at 
other  points  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  some  of  the 
present  accepted  boundaries  may  be  extended  where  the 
formation  is  favourable,  but  this  can  only  be  decided  on 
when  fuller  prospecting  work  has  taken  place.  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  reporting  in  1895  on  the  Rhodesian  gold- 
belts,  writes :  "  Until  more  detailed  investigations  have  been 
carried  out  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
gold-belts." 

So  it  is  with  the  area  of  our  ancient  ruins.  A  line  drawn 
round  the  outlying  ruins  so  far  discovered  will  provide  a 
well-defined  area,  but  just  as  there  are  outside  our  present 
ascertained  gold-belts  "favourable  but  unprospected  forma- 
tions," so  outside  the  line  embracing  the  outlying  ruins  are 
there  favourable  prospects  of  discovering  still  more  ruins  and 
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workings.  According  to  old  Portuguese  and  Arab  writings, 
the  kingdom  of  Monomotapa  extended  much  further  to  the 
south  than  that  point  (Murchison  Range)  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony  shown  on  the  map  we  have  prepared,  but  evidences 
in  the  shape  of  ancient  ruins  have  so  far  only  been  actually 
discovered  to  the  point  so  marked. 

Mr.  Wilmot  states  that  "  Monomotapa  is  the  great  interior 
empire  said  by  some  writers  to  extend  from  Mozambique 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  reality  it  extended  only 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  Rivers,  although 
it  is  possible  that  tributary  kingdoms  south  of  the  Limpopo 
may  have  existed."  Father  J.  Santos,  writer  of  the  History 
of  Ethiopia  (1570),  states,  "The  coast  of  Eastern  Ethiopia 
extends  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  while  a  map  of  Africa 
dated  1528  shows  the  Oceanus  ^Ethiopicus  to  extend  along 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  continent,  and  it  makes  "  Monomotapse  Imperium "  to 
occupy  country  almost  extending  from  slightly  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambesi  above  Tete  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  covering  the  central  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  exception  of  the 
low  coast  land  on  all  sides. 

Johnstone  (1603)  states,  "  In  the  residue  of  Ethiope  raigne 
divers  powerful  princes  as  the  kings  of  Adell,  Mononungi, 
Monomotapa,  Angola,  and  Congo.  Monomotapa  is  mightier 
and  more  famous  than  the  rest.  This  kingdom  stretches 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  viceroys  of  that 
huge  tract  do  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign  and 
superior  governor."  Duarte  Barbosa  (15 16)  also  states 
that  the  kings  of  all  countries  between  Mozambique 
and  Cape  were  subject  to  the  King  of  Benemotapa. 
Old  Arab  and  Portuguese  writers  include  in  Monomotapa 
all  the  region  south  of  the  Zambesi,  extending  to  the  country 
of  the  Kafirs  (Pays  de  Caffres)  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River.     In  Les  Champs  d'0r{i8gi)  the  author  states, 
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"  Opposite  Tete  (to  the  south)  commenced  Mokaranga, 
or  Monomotapa  properly  so  called,"  thus  confirming  the 
French  map  of  1705,  which  shows  "Etats  du  Monomotapa" 
as  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  practically  along  its  whole 
length. 

But  to  return  from  the  mediceval  area  of  the  Monomotapa 
to  that  of  the  ancient  builders  of  the  Rhodesian  Zimbabwes: 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  reported  that  Proto- 
Arabian  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Bechuanaland, 
while  old  workings  exist  at  the  Monastery  Diamond  Mine, 
in  the  Orange  River  Colony ;  and  these  workings  are 
believed  by  some  to  be  ancient,  bronze  spear -heads  with 
skeletal  remains  of  men  of  huge  stature  having  been  dis- 
covered here.  On  the  north-eastern  border  of  Natal,  and 
on  the  hills  forming  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Tugela 
at  Ingoberu,  material  evidence  has  been  found  of  working 
and  occupation  by  ancients,  but  the  era  of  these  ancients 
is  very  difficult  to  fix.  There  is  also  a  hill  on  the  borders 
of  Zululand,  which,  according  to  the  oldest  native  tradition, 
has  always  borne  the  name  of  Thaba  I'Suliman.  Old 
workings  have  been  discovered  east  of  Mafeking.  But  these 
districts  do  not  present  any  tangible  evidences  of  ancient 
occupation  in  the  shape  of  massive  ruins,  such  as  are  so 
numerous  in  Rhodesia,  and  therefore  we  exclude  them  from 
the  ancient  area  as  defined  later. 

Again,  the  native  nomenclature  of  certain  kopjes  and 
other  places  in  Rhodesia  is  highly  suggestive  of  there  being 
ancient  ruins  on  or  near  them,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  peculiarities  of  nomenclature  have  in  the  past 
frequently  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  unsuspected 
ruins,  and  the  examination '  of  such  places  which  exist 
beyond  the  area  so  marked  on  the  map  has  yet  to  be  taken 
in  hand. 

The  northern   limit  is,  for  our   present  purposes,  purely 
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tentative,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  line  of  the  Zambesi 
from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  east  of  Lupata  Gorge.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  ancients  worked  for  copper  on  the 
Upper  Kafukwe  River,  about  150  miles  north  of  the  Victoria 
Falls ;  also  it  is  known  that  they  washed  for  alluvial  gold  far 
to  the  north  of  Zumbo  and  Tete,  and  reports  of  the  existence 
of  ruins  beyond  the  Zambesi  (not  of  the  Portuguese  forts 
that  stud  the  length  of  the  river)  are  numerous,  and  even  of 
some  districts  in  which  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  the  evidences 
are  so  meagre  that  until  more  definite  particulars  are  forth- 
coming it  would  be  safer  to  accept  the  present  tentative 
northern  boundary  of  the  Monomotapa  area  as  formed  by 
the  Zambesi  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  east  of  the  Lupata 
Gorge. 

The  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  area  can  be 
better  defined.  Commencing  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Matetsi  River  in  Wankie's  district,  about  forty-five  miles  due 
south  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  western  boundary  runs  south- 
south-east  to  a  few  miles  west  of  Tati  Concessions,  thus 
including  the  ruins  on  the  upper  head-water  tributaries  of 
the  Gwaai,  also  the  Upper  and  Lower  Khami  ruins,  and  the 
ruins  at  Bulalema  and  Old  Tati,  and  other  ruins  in  the  Con- 
cessions, while  proceeding  to  Elibi,  the  Shashi,  Macloutsie, 
and  Lotsani  groups  of  ruins  are  included.  From  Elibi  the 
line  runs  south-west  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  Murchison 
Range  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  and  includes  districts  where 
ancient  gold-workings  are  numerous,  where  are  ancient  ruins 
which  were  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Baines  in  1876.  The  line 
then  continues  north-east  to  a  point  on  the  Lower  Sabi 
River  in  Portuguese  territory,  about  seventy  miles  from 
where  the  Sabi  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  sixty  miles 
south  of  Sofala.  This  line  embraces  the  chain  of  ancient 
ruins  on  the  Lower  Sabi. 

The  north-west  boundary  line  may  be  drawn  from  some- 
what east  of  the  Lupata  Gorge  to  a  point  some  seventy  miles 
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liorth-west  of  Sofala,  including  the  Mount  Fura  and  Inyanga 
districts,  in  which  ancient  ruins  are  so  numerous,  also  ruins 
in  Portuguese  territory  to  the  north-east  of  Inyanga,  and 
known  ruins  much  further  south. 

There  now  only  remains  a  boundary  line  to  be  fixed  con- 
necting the  southern  extremity  of  the  line  from  east  of  the 
Lupata  Gorge  with  the  northern  extremity  of  the  line  run- 
ning up  from  the  Murchison  Range  to  the  Lower  Sabi,  a 
distance  of  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  on  the  length  of 
which  lies  the  ancient  and  historic  port  of  Sofala,  which  from 
the  very  earliest  days  of  definite  history  has  been  recognised 
to  have  been  the  gold-shipping  port  of  the  country  of  Mono- 
.  motapa  (Rhodesia). 

Inclosed  by  this  line,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line, 
and  some  seventy  or  more  miles  inland,  are  the  rising  series 
of  plateaux  which  on  their  western  side  join  Mashonaland, 
from  the  north  of  Inyanga  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Lundi 
and  Sabi  Rivers.  These  plateaux  are  in  Portuguese  territory 
and  form  the  watersheds  of  many  rivers  and  streams.  Here 
are  numerous  ancient  ruins,  and  maps  of  these  parts  are 
marked  as  follows :  "  Ancient  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood," 
and  "Ancient  ruins  reported,"  etc.,  while  the  existence  of 
numerous  ruins  is  within  the  knowledge  of  travellers  and 
hunters  of  repute. 

The  hypothesis  of  mariy  leading  antiquarians  is  that 
Sofala  was  the  port  used  by  the  nature-worshipping  Sabseo- 
Arabians  of  Yemen  (South  Arabia),  who  are  believed  to 
have  first  discovered  the  natural  wealth  of  Monomotapa,  and 
who,  it  is  conjectured,  built  its  earliest  Zimbabwes ;  that  it 
was  subsequently  the  port  of  the  Phoenicians  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  when  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  approaching  the 
zenith  of  their  fame,  and  when  the  go-ahead  young  Phoenician 
colony  of  Carthage  was  commencing  that  newer-world  growth 
which  in  later  times  overshadowed  and  altogether  eclipsed 
the  influence  of  its  mother-country  ;  these  Phoenicians,  so  it 
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has  been  suggested,  also  building  their  Zimbabwes  and 
extending  the  older  Zimbabwes ;  and  that  later  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Arabs  (all  these  three  races  being  members 
of  the  great  Semitic  family,  which  research  avers  was 
originally  seated  in  Arabia),  who  again,  it  is  believed,  built 
Zimbabwes,  but  somewhat  different  in  style  of  architecture, 
though  following  on  the  main  lines  of  similar  buildings 
found  in  Southern  Arabia;  while  it  is  not  disputed  that 
Sofala  was  the  port  of  the  old  Portuguese,  who  built  their 
own  forts  and  settlements  in  portions  of  Monomotapa 
only. 

This  hypothesis  as  to  the  various  occupations  of  Mono- 
motapa has  in  some  important  matters  a  basis  provided  by 
research,  history,  and  tradition,  but  its  full  and  general  accept- 
ance would  be  premature  until  all  the  evidence  in  its  favour 
had  been  taken  and  examined.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
admitted  that  argument  against  the  acceptance  of  this  hypo- 
thesis is  extremely  difficult.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the 
external  evidences  obtainable  has  been  exhausted  in  its 
favour,  but  the  internal  evidences  to  be  gained  from  the 
actual  ruins  themselves  will  prove  of  vital  importance  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  from  the  more  than  five  hundred 
ruins  in  Rhodesia,  and  the  large  number  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, it  is  more  than  possible  that  such  evidence  may  be  soon 
forthcoming. 

Were  the  hypothesis  shown  to  be  well  founded,  we  should 
at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  varying  styles 
of  the  Zimbabwe  periods  of  architecture,  and,  for  instance,  as 
an  illustration,  we  might  fairly  conclude  that  no  discovery  of 
Sabaeo-Himyaritic  signwriting  could  be  expected  except  in 
those  Zimbabwes  built  in  the  first-period  style. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Matoppas  and  stretch- 
ing through  the  districts  of  Gwanda,  Filabusi,  M'Pateni, 
Belingwe,  Victoria  (also  M'Tibi),  Lundi  and  Sabi  in  Rhodesia, 
and  following  the  Sabi  River  over  the  boundary  into  Portu- 
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guese  territory,  till  it  reaches  within  about  seventy  miles  of 
the  coast,  is  a  line  of  ruins  some  of  which  rank  as  high 
in  importance  as  any  yet  known,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Great  Zimbabwe,  which  line  is  so  clearly  defined  that  one 
draws  the  only  conclusion,  that  along  it  was  the  southern 
road  to  Sofala,  in  fact,  the  Matoppa-Zimbabwe  and  Sofala 
main  road  of  the  ancients,  of  which  on  either  side  lie  the 
gold  districts  which  they  have  so  extensively  worked. 

The  Matoppa  Range,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  has 
always  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  Rhodesian  pioneers 
and  settlers  with  the  ancient  gold-seekers.  Perhaps  this 
connection  was  brought  about  by  the  mere  popular  idea 
that  were  the  military  rat-trap  gorges  and  Sinbad  recesses 
of  the  Matoppas  searched,  some  substantial  evidences  of 
the  ancients  in  the  shape  of  treasure-caves  might  be  dis- 
covered. 

Perhaps  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Matoppa  Matabeles' 
tradition  concerning  "  The  Wall  of  God,"  which  is  said  to 
run  through  the  range  in  its  most  inaccessible  parts,  might 
assist  in  discovering  what  substratum  of  truth  underlies  the 
tradition ;  or  what,  if  any,  element  of  fact,  though  much 
obscured  and  perverted  by  relation  during  many  ages,  may  be 
brought  to  light.  Again,  when  Colonel  Baden-Powell  re- 
turned from  his  reconnaissance  of  the  rebel  position  in  the 
Tuli  Gorge,  his  troopers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  repute 
in  Bulawayo,  described  an  ancient  wheel-cut  road  coming 
southwards  from  out  the  Matoppas,  with  ruts  worn  deep 
down  into  the  rock,  and  with  large  trees  growing  up  between 
the  ruts,  which  they  called  "  King  Solomon's  Road."  About 
B.C.  iioo  wheeled  chariots  with  horses  were  counted  by 
thousands  in  Assyria.  Probably  the  difficulties  of  transport 
of  horses  over  sea,  the  tetze  fly,  and  disease  may  have  mili- 
tated against  the  use  of  the  horse  by  the  ancients.  Massudi 
(about  940)  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zenj  and  Sofala, 
"  they  have  neither  horses  nor  mules,  and  they  do  not  know 
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these  animals."  But  it  is  known  that  the  ancients  possessed 
oxen.* 

Further,  the  alleged  existence  of  ancient  signwriting  on 
the  face  of  a  kopje  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range,  and 
which  some  have  declared  resembles  the  Himyaritic  sign- 
writing,  may  have  originated .  the  whole  idea.  All  these 
points  may  be  intensely  interesting,  but  without  substantial 
evidence  to  confirm  report  it  would  be  unwise  to  carry  the 
speculation  further. 

This  popular  idea  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  Lo  'Bengula's  large  store  of  ivory,  which  he  was  known 
to  possess  before  he  fled  northwards,  has  never  been  ac- 
counted for.  Before  both  the  war  and  the  rebellion,  the 
natives  conveyed  to  the  Matoppas  large  quantities  of  grain, 
which  were  stored  in  caves  in  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
range.  The  popular  mind  conjectured  that  there  also  was 
stored  the  ivory  for  safety,  but  wherever  it  may  have  been 
secreted,  the  exact  location  remains  a  mystery.  The  fear  of 
the  spirit  of  Lo  'Bengula  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
compel  the  Matabele  to  religiously  keep  the  secret  from  the 
white  people.  Certain  is  it  that  immediately  after  the  re- 
bellion was  over,  when  the  Matoppa  Matabele  were  known 
to  be  starving,  some  tusks  were  brought  out  of  the  hills  and 
exchanged  for  grain  food.  One  of  these  tusks,  measuring 
four  feet,  was  brought  to  the  Rev.  D.  Carnegie,  then  at  the 
L.M.S.  station  at  Hope  Fountain,  and  exchanged  for  food ; 
which  tusk  Mr.  Carnegie  handed  over  to  the  Administrator. 
However,  the  possible  discovery  of  Lo  'Bengula's  ivory  has 
no  connection  with  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  area  occupied  by  these 
ancient  ruins  and  workings,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  ancient  mining  for  gold  at 
Barberton  and  the  Rand,  or  of  working  for  diamonds  in  the 
Kimberley  district ;  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  discovery  in 
•  See  Chapter  xi. 
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the  ruins  in  Rhodesia  of  any  precious  stones  forces  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ancients  were  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  valuable  gold  and  diamond  fields  south  of  the 
area  as  we  have  defined  it  in  this  chapter. 

Possibly  there  existed  a  northern  road  through  Hartley  and 
Mazoe,  in  Mashonaland,  and  along  the  Pungwe,  Busi,  and 
Revue  Rivers  towards  the  coast.  At  the  western  end  of  such 
a  line  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  as  yet  of  any  such 
connecting  ruins  as  would  lead  to  the  fixing  of  a  line  of  road, 
but  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Mashonaland  ruins  and 
workings  are  so  numerous  that  when  these  have  been 
properly  located  and  marked  on  the  map  one  might  probably 
judge  whether  a  northern  road  existed.  At  present  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  it  did  exist,  for  the  Pungwe,  Revue,  and 
Busi  Rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  above  Sofala,  would  provide 
means  of  communication  inland  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  This  probability  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  position  of  the  ruins  in  the  Inyanga  district,  and 
beyond  on  the  Portuguese  plateau,  which,  it  is  obvious,  could 
not  well  have  been  served  by  the  southern  route  to  Sofala. 
The  Portuguese,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  entered 
the  Rhodesian  portion  of  the  country  at  the  north-east  of 
Mashonaland. 

Sofala  is  the  name  given  by  old  geographers  to  the  sea- 
board or  coast  region  lying  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  high  plateau  country  of  Sabia,  or  Monomotapa.  The 
mediaeval  historians  and  geographers  also  describe  this  terri- 
tory and  portions  of  Monomotapa  as  Sabi,  Sabae,  or  Saba, 
after  the  river  to  which  are  indiscriminately  given  these 
names,  and  which  forms  the  natural  outlet  to  the  coast  of 
the  country  once  known  as  Monomotapa.  Sofala  in  Arabic 
signifies  a  low  country. 

Sofala  is  also  the  name  of  the  port  on  this  coast,  but 
whether  the  present  town  and  harbour  of  Sofala  actually 
occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  port  of  that  name  is 
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a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Probably  the  old  port  occupied  a 
position  on  Sofala  Bay  at  some  point  more  inland  than  the 
present  town. 

In  930  A.D.  the  Arabs  were  known  to  be  established  at 
Sofala.  El  Masudi  (890-947)  states  that  the  Arabs  of  his 
time  went  habitually  to  that  port  to  obtain  gold  and  precious 
stones  from  the  natives.  Further,  "Sofala  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyages  of  the  mariners  of  Oman  and  Shiraz. . . . 
It  is  a  land  abounding  in  gold,  rich  in  wonderful  things,  and 
very  fertile."* 

In  900  A.D.  the  Arab  writer  Abuzeid-Hassan  describes 
the  land  of  Zendi  in  South-East  Africa ;  Al-Biruni,  in  1000 
A.D.,  describes  the  commerce  of  Sofala ;  as  also  does  Edrisi 
in  1 1 50  A.D.,  mentioning  that  Sofala  was  a  country  of  gold, 
and  that  gold  in  great  abundance  was  exported.  In  1250 
Ibn  Sayd  also  describes  Sofala  as  a  country  of  gold ; 
in  1403  El  Bakui  and  Abd-el-Rassai  mention  the  gold  trade 
of  Sofala ;  in  1497  (25th  November)  Vasco  da  Gama 
anchored  at  Sofala  and  heard  of  the  gold  mines,  and  in 
1505  a  Portuguese  expedition  took  possession  of  Sofala 
and  made  the  country  tributary  to  Portugal ;  in  1516  Duarte 
Barbosa  described  the  gold  mines  of  Monomotapa  and  the 
great  trade  carried  on  in  gold ;  in  1630  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries reported  as  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  Monomotapa. 

*  The  earliest  writers  frequently  speak  of  Sofala  and  Monomotapa  as  "  Lowei 
Ethiopia,"  and  of  the  inhabitants  as  "Ethiopians." 


CHAPTER  V 

ANCIENT  GOLD -MINING— OLD  WORKINGS— ENORMOUS 
GOLD  OUTPUT  .BY  ANCIENTS— THEIR  DISCONTINU- 
ANCE OF  MINING  OPERATIONS— WAS  IT  SUDDEN?— 
ANCIENT  MINING  A  SOVEREIGN  VENTURE. 

EXCEPT  in  those  parts  of  the  gold-belts  of  Rhodesia 
where  the  lines  of  gold-reef  do  not  show  themselves 
conspicuously  above  the  surface,  as  in  the  Bembesi  district, 
where  the  reefs  rarely  outcrop,  the  gold  areas  are  literally 
covered  with  lines  of  ancient  workings  more  or  less  extensive, 
continuous,  and  well  defined,  and  around  these  workings  are 
still  the  dumps  of  quartz  which  the  ancients  left  behind  them. 
Each  of  these  old  workings  extends  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  sometimes  to  as  much  as  twelve 
hundred  yards,  as  on  the  Killarney  Mine,  and  fifteen  hundred 
yards,  as  on  the  Surprise  .Mine.  Their  depth  usually  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet,  many  have  reached  seventy  feet,  and 
some  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  also 
many  adits  driven  by  the  ancients  into  the  sides  of  the  hills 
to  very  considerable  distances  along  the  reef  On  the  Globe 
and  Phoenix  Mine  there  is  an  ancient  incline  adit,  which  the 
Portuguese  miners  evidently  have  extended.  On  the  Bonsor 
Mine  the  ancient  step-like  workings  up  the  face  of  the  reef 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  were  com- 
menced by  the  ancients,  but  extended  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  timber  roofing,  which  remains  good  to  this  day,  must 
have  been  erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  seventeenth 
century, 
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Diodorus,  Strabo,  Herodotus,  Posidonius,  and  Pliny  de- 
scribe fully  the  mining  operations  of  the  ancients,  especially 
of  the  Phoenicians  who  worked  at  Mount  Pangaeum,  near 
Philippi,  also  between  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai  for  gold,  in 
Spain  for  silver,  in  Scilly  and  Cornwall  for  tin,  and  so  on 
in  many  countries  of  the  world.  Professor  Rawlinson  states 
that  Job  (xxviii.  i-ii)  also  describes  Phoenician  mining. 
Both  from  history  and  from  examination  of  the  oldest  known 
mines,  we  iind  that  the  ancients,  certainly  the  Phoenicians, 
could  sink  shafts,  drive  adits,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
support  the  roofs  with  timbering.  Rhodesia  is  not  the  only 
country  where  the  ancients,  on  reaching  water-level,  were 
prevented  sinking  deeper.  The  Archimedean  screw  was  not 
invented  till  220-190  B.C. 

Of  the  114,814  registered  gold  claims  now  current 
(September,  1900)  in  Rhodesia,  considerably  more  than 
half  have  been  pegged  on  the  lines  of  ancient  workings. 
Ancient  workings  have  always  been  a  guide  to  the  pros- 
pector, and  the  best  accredited  mining  engineers  in  Rhodesia, 
in  their  published  official  reports  as  to  their  companies' 
properties,  make  constant  references  to  the  ancient  workings 
on  their  claims  ;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  out  of  the  more 
than  four  hundred  properties  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
latest  Report  on  Mining  in  Rhodesia  issued  by  the 
Chartered  Company  in  August,  1900,  in  which  reference 
is  not  made  to  the  existence  of  ancient  workings  on  their 
properties.  So  far  does  the  fact  of  ancient  workings  being 
on  a  property  enhance  its  value,  that  we  find  brokers  adver- 
tise claims  for  sale  as  "  with  old  workings." 

Dr.  Hans  Sauer,  president  of  the  Rhodesia  Chamber  of 
Mines,  said  in  1899,  "Our  experience  in  this  country  now 
amounts  to  this,  that,  given  a  regular  and  extensive  run 
of  old  workings  on  a  block  of  claims,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  a  payable  mine  will  be  found  on  development  of  the 
ground."     Mr.    Walter    Currie,   M.E.,   also    stated    that   his 
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"  experience  has  invariably  proved  that  where  old  workings 
exist,  they  indicate  more  or  less  accurately  the  length  of 
the  pay  shoot  below." 

It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  successful  of 
Rhodesian  propositions  are  those  which  have  extensive 
ancient  workings  on  their  properties.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  evidences  that  though  the  ancients  extracted 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  from  the  reefs  of  this  country, 
practically  the  more  than  overwhelming  bulk  of  its  great 
wealth  lies  to-day  virgin  and  untouched. 

New  finds  of  ancient  workings  are  still  being  made,  and 
as  the  present  known  limits  of  the  gold-belts  are  being  in 
some  directions  extended  with  the  knowledge  gained  by 
further  prospecting  work,  so  the  area  in  which  ancient  work- 
ings are  likely  to  be  discovered  is  relatively  increasing.  The 
traces  of  some  of  these  workings  in  some  cases  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  subtropical  rains.  For  illustration, 
slightly  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Administrator's 
office  in  Bulawayo  to  the  Public  Library  an  ancient  working 
on  the  outcrop  of  the  reef  was  opened  up  to  a  depth  of 
some  ten  feet  or  more  for  the  inspection  of  geologists  and 
antiquarians  who  were  visiting  Bulawayo  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  which  took  place  in  1897,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  Owing  to  there  being 
higher  ground  in  its  vicinity,  the  heavy  rains  that  season 
washed  dirt  into  the  excavation  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
June  hardly  a  trace  of  the  working  was  discernible,  while 
to-day  it  is  only  to  be  found  by  first  locating  the  untouched 
outcrop. 

But  the  ancients  did  more  than  work  on  the  quartz  reefs. 
In  Manicaland  and  parts  of  northern  Mashonaland  they 
washed  for  alluvial  gold,  while  in  many  other  parts  of 
Rhodesia  they  washed  for  shed  gold.  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  whose  extensive  experience  of  gold-mining  in 
California,   Transvaal   Colony,   Rhodesia,   and    other   gold- 
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producing  countries  is  indisputable,  speaking  in  189S  of 
Rhodesia,  states :  "  As  far  as  my  examination  extends,  I 
could  see  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  alluvial  or 
placer  deposits ;  in  fact,  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country  visited  by  me  is  such  as  to  almost  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  alluvial  deposits  of  any 
extent  or  importance.  This  statement  refers  to  those  por- 
tions of  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  which  I  have 
examined,  and  excepts  certain  portions  of  Manicaland." 

The  evidences  of  the  ancients  having  washed  for  alluvial 
and  shed  gold  are  as  patent  as  those  of  their  having 
attacked  the  quartz  reefs.  In  the  Umfuli  and  Mazoe  dis- 
tricts one  might  ride  tedious  miles  with  evidences  of  ancient 
diggings  for  alluvial  on  every  hand.  In  the  Selukwe  district 
is  an  area  of  some  few  square  miles  worked  by  them  for 
shed  gold.  The  same  is  noticed  in  Umnyati,  near  the 
Sovereign  Reef,  in  Filabusi  east  of  the  Killarney  Mine,  and 
elsewhere,  while  the  banks  of  numerous  rivers  demonstrate 
the  points  where  the  ancients  washed  for  gold.  To  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  living  and  lack  of 
native  labour,  little  has,  as  yet,  been  done  to  prove  that 
shed  gold  can  be  washed  to  pay. 

Rhodesia  is  now  rapidly  and  substantially  demonstrating 
that  its  mineral  wealth  is  simply  stupendous,  and  that  its 
gold-bearing  areas  will  cause  it  to  rank  among  the  chief 
gold-producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  this  notwith- 
standing all  the  gold  the  ancients  took  away,  which  is  but 
the  veriest  fraction  of  its  wealth. 

But  when  one  considers  the  enormous  amount  of  gold 
which  must  have  been  won  by  the  ancients  from  the  reefs  in 
Rhodesia,  one  is  fairly  staggered  with  surprise.  On  a  certain 
mine  now  crushing  with  a  declared  result  of  over  10  dwts. 
to  the  ton  over  the  plates,  and  the  tailings  only  estimated, 
are  several  ancient  workings  on  the  same  reef,  which  is  to- 
day being  successfully  worked,  and  these  ancient  workings 
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are  in  size  not  above  the  average  of  those  generally  found. 
One  chamber  or  length  of  one  of  these  numerous  workings 
on  the  property  gives  an  astonishing  result.  Taking  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  reef  extracted  by  the 
ancients  from  this  reef  with  the  assay  values  of  the  reef 
untouched,  disregarding  altogether  the  possibility  of  the 
ancients  having  also  worked  rich  leaders  (and  these  are 
numerous  on  the  property),  and  making  liberal  allowance 
for  loss  caused  by  crude  methods  of  recovering  gold,  we 
find  that  the  gold  extracted  from  this  one  chamber  out  of 
many  on  the  property  was,  in  present-day  value,  not  less 
than  ;^32,ooo  sterling.  Mr.  Swan  also  calculates  that  the 
ancients  took  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
ore  from  the  old  gold -workings  at  Mtopota,  in  western 
Mashonaland,  alone.  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund,  speaking  of  the 
ancient  workings  in  the  'Inswezwe  district,  states  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  slaves  must  have  been  employed  to  turn 
over  the  millions  of  tons  of  reefs  in  the  ancient  search  for 
gold  in  that  locality.  If  we  considered  the  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia  which  are  covered 
with  ancient  workings,  and  the  parts  that  contain  workings 
of  above  the  average  length,  continuity,  and  depth,  and  also 
the  alluvial  and  shed-gold  areas,  we  can  safely  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  that  gold  to  the  value  of  at  least  very  many 
scores  of  millions  of  English  pounds  sterling  was  won  by 
the  ancients  from  Rhodesia.  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond,  in  the 
early  days  of  1894  and  after,  as  he  admits,  only  partial 
examination  of  some  few  of  our  districts,  expresses  the 
opinion  "  that  an  enormous  amount  of  gold  has  been 
obtained  from  these  workings  in  the  past  is,  however,  un- 
questionable. Millions  of  pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold 
have  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  these  sources." 

But  the  nature  of  the  successive  occupations  of  Mono- 
motapa  lends  itself  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  vast  amount 
of  gold  obtained  here  by  the  ancients.     Be  the  apparently 
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strongly  grounded  hypotheses  advanced  as  to  the  successive 
occupations  of  Rhodesia  by  Sabseo- Arabians  and  Phoenicians 
what  they  may,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  temple  forts  had  already  been  built  eleven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era  commenced,  and  the  history  of  the 
Sabseo-Arabians,  so  far  as  research  has  revealed  it,  permits 
the  view  generally  held,  that  these  Himyaritic  people  were 
here  long  before  i  lOO  B.C. 

The  Sabseo-Arabian  (or  Himyaritic)  occupation  was  one 
of  occupancy,  and  not  one  of  settlement.  These  people 
came  for  gold,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  colonisation,  as 
we  understand  it  to-day.  Their  forts,  some  of  which  must 
have  occupied  several  years  in  building,  with  their  massive 
walls — some  fifteen  feet  broad,  their  intricate  entrances  and 
other  characteristics  of  their  architecture — prove  that  this 
people  considered  protection  to  be  of  primal  importance. 

The  permanent  character  of  the  buildings  presupposes  a 
permanently  payable  gold -recovery  industry,  and  there  is 
not  lacking  proof  that  gold-winning  was  the  sole  purpose 
of  their  presence  in  this  country.  Adding  to  these  evidences 
of  a  long -period  occupation  by  the  Sabaeo -Arabians,  the 
fact  that  they  built  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  (of  the 
first  Zimbabwe  period)  as  the  Great  Zimbabwe,  numerous 
other  large  buildings  also  with  temples  in  many  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  we  can  safely  conjecture  that  the 
Sabaeo-Arabian  (or  Himyaritic)  occupation  must  have  ex- 
tended over  many  centuries  of  time. 

Practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suggested  Phoeni- 
cian occupation,  and,  to  a  slighter  extent,  of  the  known  later 
Arab  occupation,  each  occupation  covering  centuries  of  time. 
At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  peoples  who  lived 
in  this  country  during  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and 
considering  the  vast  lapse  of  time  between  the  first  and  last 
occupations  by  the  ancients,  and  that  the  object  of  all  suc- 
cessive occupations  was  gold,  we   may  realise  to  a  small 
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extent  and  very  inadequately,  the  vast  amount  of  gold 
which  must  have  been  won  to  have  given  cause  for  such 
a  lengthened  occupation  among  hostile  natives. 

Where  else  than  Rhodesia  did  the  ancient  Sabaeans  obtain 
the  main  and  principal  portion  of  the  vast  supply  of  gold 
which  they  purveyed  to  Phoenicia,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  the 
rest  of  the  then  known  world  ?  The  only  answer  possible  at 
present  is  :  Rhodesia ;  and  the  later  discoveries  in  Rhodesia 
only  serve  to  strengthen  and  emphasise  this  answer.  And 
until  those  who  may  disagree  with  this  conclusion  find  other 
arguments  than  those  already  advanced  by  them  on  which 
to  strengthen  their  case — and  the  onus  probandi  now  rests 
with  them — the  probability  that  Rhodesia  was  the  main 
goldfields  of  these  ancients  can  at  any  rate  be  tentatively, 
though  not  dogmatically,  accepted. 

Of  the  subsequent  periods,  viz.  the  transition  or  bastard 
period,  and  the  still  later  Monomotapa  times,  followed  by 
the  period  of  late  Arab  influence  (not  occupation),  and  the 
modern  occupation  by  the  Portuguese,  nothing  now  need  be 
said,  save  that  the  Portuguese  first  visited  Sofala  in  1505  ; 
and  in  iS75,  Lopeza  writes  that  he  was  informed  by  the 
Arabs  at  that  port  that  in  normal  times,  when  the  industry 
was  not  hindered  by  native  wars,  the  value  of  the  gold  ex- 
ported from  Monomotapa  was  two  millions  of  meligaes 
every  year  (;^5oo,ooo  in  English  money),  and  that  this  was 
taken  in  ships  from  Sofala,  being  also  collected  in  small 
boats  from  adjacent  ports  and  sent  to  India,  Mecca,  and 
other  places. 

There  are  numerous  theories  advanced  to  explain  why  the 
ancients  ceased  to  further  develop  their  workings  on  the 
gold-reefs,  of  which  the  following  may  be  stated : — 

I.  That  in  many  workings  they  got  down  to  water,  and 
this  obstructed  further  development,  as  they  possessed  no 
hydraulic  pump.  Pliny,  in  describing  the  mining  operations 
of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Phoenicians  in  other  parts  of  the 
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world,  states  the  water  difficulty  in  some  mines  prevented 
sinking  operations  below  certain  levels. 

2.  The  refractory  character  of  the  ore  at  lower  levels 
probably  made  mining  with  primitive  tools  impossible. 

3.  Possibly  the  apparent  "pinching  out"  of  the  reef 
caused  them  to  desist,  for  working  on  our  true  fissure  veins 
they  would  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  chief  characteristic 
of  fissure  veins,  viz.  their  liability  to  "pinch"  and  "open 
out,"  and  improve  at  depth.  But  this  "  pinching  out "  theory 
could  only  have  had  a  limited  application. 

4.  That  the  ancients  in  all  parts  of  the  world  appear  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  what  we  understand  as  deep-level 
workings. 

5.  Some  of  the  workings  may  have  been  abandoned  by 
reason  of  the  low-grade  value  of  the  ore  in  those  particular 
spots.  Yet  these  ancients  worked  on  low-grade  ores,  for  by 
official  report  we  find  that  the  reef  in  workings  where  they 
had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  of  very  low 
grade,  while  higher  grades  have  been  found  in  the  vicinities, 
as,  for  example,  Ancients-Burlington,  low-grade ;  Bernheim, 
6  dwts.  12  grains;  Susie  No.  I  South,  5  dwts. ;  Rowdy  Boy, 
4  dwts. ;  Northern  Star,  low  grade,  etc. 

6.  But  perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason  that  actuated  the 
ancients  in  discontinuing  work  was  the  rising  of  the  native 
populations  against  them,  as  their  tools,  still  lying  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  workings,  suggest  their  evident  intention  to 
return  to  work — the  rising  that  many  have  conjectured  was 
the  final  wiping  out  of  the  ancients  by  savage  hordes,  who 
drove  them  to  their  metropolis  at  Great  Zimbabwe,  where,  it 
is  alleged,  they  made  their  final  stand  before  being  driven  out 
of  the  country.* 

*  Sir  John  Willoughby  states :  "  At  the  bottom  of  some  of  these  old  work- 
ings earthenware  panning  dishes,  still  showing  traces  of  gold,  and  rough  imple- 
ments have  occasionally  been  found,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
a  hasty  evacuation.  I  therefore  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  miners  were 
swept  away  by  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  tide  of  invasion,  that  ruined  by  one 
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Conclusive  evidence  exists  that  the  abandonment  by  the 
ancients  of  many  of  their  v^forkings  was  of  a  sudden 
character.  In  some  instances  the  ancients  left  the  work  on 
which  they  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  incom- 
plete, and  we  find  cakes  of  gold  still  remaining  in  the 
crucibles,  quantities  of  gold,  some  in  amalgam,  some  in 
smelted  cakes,  and  the  rest  in  valuable  gold  ornaments 
(independently  of  that  which  has  been  found  in  ancient 
burial-places).  Their  crushing-stones  still  have  the  small 
piles  of  quartz  lying  beside  them,  while  on  some  of  their 
dumps  may  be  found  quartz  showing  visible  gold. 

Again,  when  the  reefs  on  some  ancient  workings  were 
recently  opened  up  to  the  point  where  the  ancients  had  left 
off  work,  the  a:ssays  of  such  reefs  showed  high  values,  prov- 
ing that  the  ancients  were  satisfied  with  the  reefs,  especially 
seeing  how  in  many  instances  they  persistently  worked  low- 
grade  ore. 

That  they  were  in  most  cases  satisfied  with  their  reef,  the 
following  few  instances  as  illustrations  taken  from  many  of 
such  notes  made  by  mining  men  and  published  in  the  last 
Mining  Reports  issued  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
for  Rhodesia  will  overwhelmingly  demonstrate.  We  find 
from  this  official  record  that  immediately  where  the  ancients 
left  off  work  on  a  reef  it  panned  as  follows  :  Maloney,  3  ozs. 
3  dwts.  to  the  ton;  Morton  Pinkney,  13  dwts. ;  July,  8  to 
14  dwts.;  Atlas,  17  dwts.;  Susanna,  5  ozs.  8  dwts.;  Le  Tresor, 
39  dwts. ;  Sabi,  16  dwts.  to  i  oz. ;  Main,  9  dwts. ;  Standard, 
I4'66  dwts.;  Juno,  2  ozs.;  Edgar,  18  dwts.;  Alliance, 
ii'i  dwts.;  Vesuvius,  9"i2  dwts.;  Cumberland,  i  oz. ;  and  on 
the  Ayrshire,  Chicago-Gaika,  and  Yankee-Doodle  they  left 
off  while  very  rich  quartz  was  being  worked.     Quartz  from 

fell  swoop  their  then  existing  gold  industry.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  revival 
of  this  industry  having  taken  place  before  the  recent  British  occupation  of 
Mashonaland. "  Mr.  Franklin  White  suggests  that  the  ancients  abandoned  the 
country  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Romans  left  Britain  when  their  mother 
country  was  in  the  last  stages  of  its  existence.  This  opinion  was  also  expressed 
by  Mr.  Selous. 
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ancient  dumps  has  shown  assays  as  follows  :  Leslie,  i  oz.  to 
the  ton ;  Canna,  26  dwts. ;  Bernheim,  6  dwts.  to  17  dwts. ; 
Queen's  Prize,  S8'42  dwts.;  Urangwe,  15  dwts.  These 
instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  our  subject  there  are 
two  or  three  points  worthy  of  consideration. 

(«)  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond  remarks :  "  It  is  not  improb- 
able, in  fact  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  these  reefs  have 
in  most  cases  been  worked  at  different  periods,"  How  far 
this  opinion,  which  is  borne  out  by  that  of  many  mining 
engineers,  affects  the  question  of  the  different  periods  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  cannot  at  present  be  stated,  but  it 
affords  a  valuable  clue  for  the  archaeologist  to  follow  up. 

(3)  The  ancients  proved  themselves  to  be  most  skilful 
metallurgists,  and  picked  out  rich  shoots,  patches,  and 
pockets  with  marvellous  cleverness,  and  in  searching  for 
these  they  were  wont  to  disregard  the  ordinary  quartz 
which  was  payable,  and  quartz  from  some  of  their  old 
dumps  which  they  discarded  still  pans  10,  16,  and  more 
dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  In  Rhodesia  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  footwall  of  the  reef  is  the  richest  part,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  ancients,  where  this  has  been 
the  case,  have  taken  down  the  footwall  and  left  the  hanging- 
wall  of  the  reef  untouched. 

{c)  The  gold-mining  industry  of  the  early  Zimbabwe 
periods  appears  to  have  been  one  sovereign  venture,  the 
undertaking  of  the  home  government  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabians 
and  Phoenicians  successively.  History  is  very  clear  on  this 
point  so  far  as,  other  ancient  peoples  are  concerned.  Slaves 
worked  for  their  imperial  masters  without  hire  or  reward,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  later  days  of  Rome  and  Greece  that 
hiring  of  slaves  was  known  to  be  practised.  Ancient  mining 
in  Rhodesia  being  a  sovereign  venture,  may  assist  to  explain 
the  wonderful  method  shown  in  the  distribution  of  the 
various  Zimbabwes  throughout  the  country.     The  ancients 
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are  known  to  have  worked  extensively  on  low-grade  ore,  ore 
that  to-day,  with  greatly  improved  facilities  of  mining  and 
milling,  is  only  just  sufficiently  payable  to  work.  Unless  the 
ancients  had  the  forced  labour  of  slaves,  these  low-grade 
reefs  could  not  have  been  worked.  The  ancient  slave-pits  in 
Inyanga  prove  upon  what  a  great  scale  slave-labour  was 
employed,  while  the  accounts  given  by  Diodorus  of  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  to  employ  great  gangs  of  slaves 
on  the  gold-workings  in  long,  dark  shafts,  into  which  they 
descended  for  the  precious  ore,  fits  in  exactly,  and  without 
exception,  with  the  description  of  the  ancient  remains  found 
on  the  gold-workings  of  Rhodesia  to-day. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  by  the  late 
Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  F.G.S.,  m.i.m.e.,  etc.,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  mining  engineers  in  Rhodesia,  on 
"  Gold  Production  in  Matabeleland,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulawayo  Chronicle  on  June  26th,  1897, 

"To  say  that  Rhodesia  presents  the  most  abundant  and 
wonderful  evidences  of  having  been  largely  worked  for  gold 
by  the  people  of  a  bygone  age  is  an  assertion  which,  I  take 
it,  would  only  be  disputed  by  a  person  saturated  with  the 
insidious  creed  of  the  Little  Englander,  and  who  conse- 
quently hates  the  country  and  any  favourable  remark  that 
might  apply  to  it.  At  any  rate,  while  the  future  gold-pro- 
duction of  the  country  is  still  a  problem  of  the  future, 
it  cannot  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  consider  its  gold- 
production  in  the  past. 

"  I  think  it  would — from  all  information  obtainable — be 
a  fair  thing  to  say  that,  for  every  ten  square  miles  of 
Rhodesia  there  is  one  ancient  working.  Taking  the  area 
at  750,000  square  miles,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
area  and  the  number  of  the  districts  which  are  known  to 
be  more  or  less  auriferous,  it  will,  I  should  think,  be  readily 
conceded  that  75,000  ancient  workings  (or  old  holes)  exist 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.      Now  I  feel  sure  that  to  take 
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the  average  ancient  working  as  representing  an  extraction 
of  ore  of  a  cubic  contents  of  50  ft.  x  50  ft.  x  3  ft.  is  a  moderate 
and  warrantable  estimate.  Again,  at  thirteen  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  (for  ore  in  situ),  this  works  out  to  nearly  577  tons — that  is 
to  say,  every  ancient  stope  represents  577  tons  of  ore 
extracted.  Further,  considering  that  the  ancients  worked 
the  best  parts  of  the  outcrops  of  the  veins  only,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  conservative  to  estimate  every  ton  of  ore 
mined  by  the  ancients  as  being  worth  10  dwts.  per  ton. 
Therefore,  taking  an  old  stope  at  an  average  size  of 
50  ft.  X  50  ft.  X  3  ft.,  and  calling  that  an  average  extraction 
of  577  tons  of  ore,  we  have  43,275,000  tons  of  ore,  which, 
at  10  dwts.  per  ton,  is  21,637,500  ozs.  of  gold,  which,  at 
;^3  lOJ.  per  oz.,  represents  a  value  of  ;£'75,73 1,250. 

"Considering  that  the  ancients  have  invariably  attacked 
the  best  portions  of  the  veins,  the  estimate  of  10  dwts. 
per  ton  is  surely  conservative,  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  ancient  workings  have  produced  on  an  average 
much  more  than  577  tons  of  ore  each, 

"But  while  it  is  likely  that  the  gold  gone  out  of  the 
country  in  the  past  vastly  exceeds  the  foregoing  figures, 
still  we  have  excellent  warranty  for  saying  that  that  amount 
at  least  has  gone,  viz.  ;£'7 5, 000,000  worth. 

"  Of  course,  a  thousand  and  one  arguments  can  be  quickly 
advanced  to  show  that  any  estimates  as  to  what  gold  the 
country  has  produced  in  the  past  are  quite  valueless  as 
to  what  it  is  likely  to  produce  under  the  absolutely  different 
conditions  of  the  future,  but  putting  for  a  moment  on  one 
side  all  the  geological,  economical,  metallurgical,  and  other 
practical  considerations  which  have  to  be  duly  weighed  and 
viewed  in  an  estimate  of  the  future,  it  is  surely  a  rather 
comforting  reflection  that  what  has  been  done  before  might 
be  done  again,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  enormous 
potentialities  of  the  Randt,  even  ;£^75,ooo,ooo  worth  of  gold 
does  take  a  little  getting." 


[See  Ancients  and  Copper  Mines  in  Rhodesia,  Appendix 
to  this  work.] 
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ANCIENT  AND  OLD  WORKINGS*  MENTIONED  IN  PUBLISHED 
REPORTS  OF  RHODESIAN  GOLD-MINING  ENGINEERS. 

Agincourt  Reef.  Ancients  abstracted  rich  shoots  of  gold. 
One  working  is  loo  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in  depth. 
A  second  working  is  down  to  21  feet,  and  reef  carries  5  to 
6  dwts. 

Ancients-Burlington  Reefs.  Very  extensive  ancient  work- 
ings, where  ancients  worked  low-grade  ore. 

Atlas  Reef.  Line  of  ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  60  feet 
on  17  dwts.  reefs. 

Amalanga  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  50  feet. 

Alban-Oban  group.     Line  of  ancient  workings. 

Alliance  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  145  feet  on 
reef  averaging  11  t  dwts.  on  assay. 

Arizona  Reef.     Large  old  workings  on  a  payable  reef 

Alice  Mine.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Alaska  and  Hard  Times  Reefs.  One  of  the  largest  ancient 
workings  in  Lomagundi  district.  Length  1,750  feet,  width 
150  feet.  These  show  that  ancients  also  worked  for  copper. 
Three  ancient  inclined  shafts  on  this  property. 

Ayrshire  Mine.  Two  very  large  ancient  workings,  350 
feet  and  400  feet  in  length.  Some  very  rich  patches  left  by 
ancients. 

Arctic  Reef.     Very  large  ancient  workings. 

Atlanta  and  Alabama.     Very  extensive  ancient  workings. 

"  A  "  Reef.     Extensive  old  workings. 

Antenior  Mine.     Very  large  ancient  workings. 

Australian  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Bill  Sykes  Reef.     Outcrop  vein  worked  by  ancients. 

Bon  Accord  Reef.  Ancients  worked  this  district  for  what 
may  be  termed  "  alluvial  gold." 

"  B.-P."  Mine.     Two  large  ancient  workings. 

Ben  Nevis  Reef.  Ancients  left  pillars  in  workings  which 
pan  very  rich  gold. 

*  The  expressions  "ancient  workings"  and  "old  workings"  are  given  as  in 
the  reports. 
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Butterfly  Reef,  Large  old  workings,  reef  at  bottom  going 
over  I  oz. 

Battlefields  Blocks.  Remarkably  large,  extensive,  and  con- 
tinuous ancient  workings. 

Bernheim  Reef.  Splendid  line  of  extensive  but  narrow 
ancient  workings.  Two  samples  from  ancient  dumps  yielded 
6  dwts.  12  grs.  and  17  dwts. 

Beatrice  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 

Bonsor  Mine.     Large  ancient  workings. 

Britannia  Reef.     Line  of  ancient  workings. 

Blue  Spur  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Ben  Lomond  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Bob's  Luck  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  large. 

Ben  Ledi  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Ben  Moor  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Blue  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Beit  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

British  United  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Blanket  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Cumberland  Reef.  Ancients  left  a  footwall  band  of  22 
inches  right  down  to  80  feet.  Assay  value  of  section  left, 
I  oz. 

City  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Canna  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  29  feet. 
Pannings  from  ancient  dumps  gave  26  dwts. 

Currency  Reef.  Continuous  line  of  deep  and  large  ancient 
workings  runs  through  these  claims. 

Chicago-Gaika  Mine.  Extensive  and  well-defined  lines  of 
ancient  workings,  with  depths  averaging  from  30  feet  to  over 
60  feet.  Ancients  appear  to  have  worked  over  all  the  surface 
of  this  property  and  must  have  extracted  a  large  amount 
of  gold. 

Coming  Event  Reef  Three  distinct  lines  of  extensive  old 
workings. 

Celtic  Reef.  Very  large  ancient  workings,  believed  to  be 
deep. 

Copeman  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  numerous  though  ap- 
parently small. 
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Camperdown  Mine.  Ancient  workings,  extensive  and 
numerous. 

Criterion  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 

Confidence  Mine.    Ancient  workings. 

Critic  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Cloudy  Day  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Dominion.     Fairly  large  ancient  workings, 

Danga  Reef.  Line  of  ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  loo 
feet. 

Dumbleton  Reef.    Good  line  of  old  workings. 

Defiance  Mine.  Two  ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  50 
feet,  where  reef  pans  14  dwts.  of  high-grade  gold. 

De  Beers  Reef.    Two  parallel  lines  of  ancient  workings. 

Durham  Reef  (Tati).  Ancients  have  cleared  reef  to  80 
feet  in  depth. 

Dick  Reef.  Ancient  dumps  show  that  ancients  worked 
reef  of  value. 

Duplex  Reef.     Large  old  workings. 

" D"  Reef.     Fairly  large  workings. 

Dobie  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Doel  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Dunraven  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 

East  Olympus.    Large  old  workings. 

East  Nicholson.     Ancient  workings. 

Eaglebank  Extension.  Ancient  workings  extend  almost 
throughout  this  property. 

Eclipse  Reef.  Most  extensive  ancient  workings,  900  feet 
long  and  90  feet  deep. 

Early  Morn.    Ancient  working,  bottomed  at  100  feet. 

Eastern  Queen  Reef.     Fine  run  of  ancient  workings. 

Endopie  Reef.    Ancient  workings,  40  feet  deep. 

Eagle  Reef.  Ancients  left  pillars  in  workings,  quartz  from 
which  pan  well. 

Edgar  Reef.  Ancient  workings  of  considerable  size,  180 
yards  by  40  yards,  with  samples  averaging  18  dwts. 

Early  Bird  Reef.    Ancient  workings  numerous. 

Eiffel.    Ancient  workings. 

Eileen  Reef,    Ancient  workings. 
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Eagle-Hawk  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Find  Reef.  Mass  of  ancient  workings,  some  visible  gold 
quartz  on  ancient  dumps. 

Freds  Luck  Reef.     Old  workings. 

Fiery  Cross  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Good  Hope  Reef.     Two  separate  reefs  worked  by  ancients. 

Geelong  Mine.     Ancient  workings,  io8  feet  deep. 

Gertie  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  varying  in  length  from 
800  feet  to  1,200  feet. 

Golden  Valley  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  not  numerous  but 
deep. 

Grand  Manica  Reef.    Two  lines  of  ancient  workings. 

Guinea  Fowl  Reef.     Ancient  workings  on  valuable  reef. 

Germania  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Golden  Vein  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  fairly  extensive. 

Grace  Darling  Reef.    Ancient  workings,  of  fair  extent. 

Golconda  Reef.    Large  ancient  workings. 

Gaika  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Globe  and  Phoenix  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 

Glandore  Reef.     Large  ancient  workings. 

Good  Luck.    Ancient  workings. 

Golden  Butterfly  Reef.    Ancient  workings, 

Hibernia  Mine.     Numerous  ancient  workings. 

Harvester  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Harold  Reef.     Very  large  ancient  workings. 

Hard  Times  Reef  Ancient  workings,  1,700  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide. 

Howard  Reef.  Large  ancient  workings,  footwall  of  reef 
taken  only. 

Home  Rule.     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Impimbi  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Imani  Mine.     Ancients  have  worked  valuable  quartz. 

Intaba  Reef.     Line  of  ancient  workings. 

Ingondoma  Reef.     Very  extensive  ancient  workings. 

Ilex  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Iron  Mask  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Inez  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Invicta  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 
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July  Reef.  Ancient  workings  extend  for  700  feet  without 
break.  Three  samples  from  ancient  dumps  panned  8  to 
14  dwts. 

Jackall  Mine.    Twenty-five  ancient  workings. 

Juno  Reef.     Reef  left  in  ancient  workings  pans  2  ozs. 

Jumbo  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings, 

June  Bug  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Jenny  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Killarney  Mine.  Ancient  workings,  one  being  1,200  yards 
in  length. 

Kaka  Reef    Exceptionally  fine  run  of  ancient  workings. 

Kimberley  Reef.  Large  and  deep  ancient  workings,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  line  for  1,400  feet. 

Kameel.    Extensive  old  ancient  workings. 

Kingston  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Kaiser  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

King  Solomon's  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Leslie  Reef.  Line  of  deep  and  large  ancient  workings. 
Ancient  dumps  pan  richly. 

Lady  Midas  Mine.  Ancient  workings.  Ancient  dumps 
show  visible  gold  quartz. 

Leopard  Reef .    Old  workings. 

London  Reef.     Line  of  important  ancient  workings. 

Lily  Reef  Two  parallel  lines  of  ancient  workings,  each 
extending  500  feet. 

Le  Trhor  Reef.  Old  incline  shaft  (50  feet).  One  stone 
on  dump  gave  39  dwts. 

Ltechdale  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Lizzie  Reef.    Old  workings  on  reef  panning  well. 

Last  Chance  Reef.    Old  workings. 

Lady  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Little  Wanderer  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Left  Bower  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Lion  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Mac  a  Mac  Reef.  Good  line  of  ancient  workings,  with 
good  results  from  ancient  dumps. 

Maloney  Reef.  Bottom  of  one  ancient  working  showed 
reef  assaying  3  ozs.  3  dwts. 
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Morton  Pinkney  Reef .  Large,  well-defined  ancient  working, 
with  reef  assaying  1 3  dwts. 

Mabami  Reef.     Fairly  good  run  of  ancient  workings. 

Marmion  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Mako  Koshla  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Mazeppa  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Moonie  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Mystery  Reef.  Almost  4,000  feet  of  deep  ancient  workings 
on  a  highly  payable  ore.  These  are  the  first  ancient  work- 
ings located  in  this  country  under  a  concession  from  King  Lo 
'Bengula  before  the  white  occupation.  Considered  amongst 
the  finest  ancient  workings  in  the  country. 

Morven  Mine.     Ancients  worked  to  a  depth  of  100  feet. 

Main  Reef     Portion  of  reef  left  by  ancients  pans  9  dwts. 

Maida  Vale  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Monarch  South  {Tati).  Well-defined  and  continuous 
ancient  workings. 

Mount  Cromwell  Reef    Ancient  workings  numerous. 

Moor  Reef.     Large  old  workings. 

Mantana  Reef    Ancients  worked  extensively  on  good  reef. 

Montgomery  Reef    Large  number  of  old  workings. 

Matabele  Mint  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Matabele  Sheba  Mine.    Ancient  workings. 

Monti  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Mayo  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Mount  Morgan  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Maguatsie  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Matchless  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Mapondera  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Nellie  and  Pioneer  Mine.  Ancient  workings,  one  being 
61  feet  deep. 

Nelly  Reef  Large  number  of  deep  and  extensive  ancient 
workings  on  uncommonly  rich  ore. 

North  Bonsor  Mine.  Old  workings,  some  much  deeper 
than  50  feet. 

Niger  Block.     Line  of  ancient  workings. 

Namaqua  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  varying  in  length  from 
800  feet  to  1,200  feet. 
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Northern  Star  Reef.  Ancients  worked  quartz  of  low 
grade. 

Nonpareil  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  fairly  continuous. 
Ancients  abandoned  these,  but  reef  is  very  good,  and  visible 
gold  quartz  on  dump. 

Nantwich  Reef.     Large  old  workings. 

Nautch  Girl  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Nordenfelt  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Northumberland  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Omega  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  numerous.  Ancients 
worked  small  payable  seams. 

Old  Nick  Reef.    Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Olympus  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Peregrine  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  on  very  satisfactory 
reef. 

Pearl  Reef.     Old  workings. 

Prince  Block.     Extensive  and  deep  ancient  workings. 

Primrose  Reef.  Very  fine  line  of  old  workings.  Ancients 
have  removed  over  20,000  tons  of  ore  from  this  property. 

Pioneer  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Paradox  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Queen's  Prize  Reef.  Old  workings  are  large,  deep,  con- 
tinuous, and  numerous.  Rich  quartz  still  lies  about  dumps. 
Parts  of  reef  left  untouched  assayed  58"42  dwts. 

Royal  Somerset  Reef.  Continuous  and  extensive  ancient 
workings. 

Rachel  Reef.    Old  workings. 

Rock  Reef  Ancient  workings  are  extensive  and  con- 
tinuous, and  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  pans  well. 

Red  Willow  Reef.     Two  lines  of  old  workings. 

Rose  of  Sharon  Reefs.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Red  Knight  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Rowdy  Boy  Reef.  Ancient  workings  run  from  end  to  end 
of  this  property.  In  one  working  ancients  had  worked  on  a 
4  dwt.  reef. 

Rezende  Mine.     Ancient  excavations  and  drives. 

Red  Rose  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Right  Bower  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
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Rhodes  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Robinson  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Susanna  Reef.  Ancient  working,  from  which  rich  quartz 
has  been  extracted.  The  pillar  left  in  this  stope  showed  a 
reef  assaying  5  ozs.  8  dwts.  Driving  through  this  stope  has 
disclosed  solid  reef  panning  nearly  10  ozs.  to  the  ton. 

Sam  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  extensive  and  continuous, 
and  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  pans  well. 

Sabi  (East)  Reef.  Ancient  workings.  Some  samples  from 
ancient  dumps  gave  16  dwts. 

Sabi  (Main)  Reef.  Ancient  workings  extend  700  feet  and 
900  feet.     Ancient  d6bris  quartz  gave  17  dwts. 

Sabi  {Middle)  Reef.  Extensive  ancient  workings.  Some 
ancient  debris  quartz  assayed  26  dwts. 

Sabi  (  West)  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  600  feet  in  length. 
Some  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  gave  assays  of  i  oz,,  also 
low  returns. 

Speculator  Reef  Fairly  large  ancient  workings,  with  pay- 
able gold  quartz  left  on  dumps. 

Surprise  Mine.     Ancient  workings,  large  and  extensive. 

Scouts  Reef  Ancients  worked  very  extensively  through- 
out the  length  of  this  property. 

Shamrock  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Satiety  Reef    Good  line  of  old  workings. 

Sintae  Reef    Broad  ancient  workings,  with  high  dumps, 

Sidney  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Susie  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Skitawarbo  Reef  Large  and  deep  ancient  workings. 
Ancients'  dumps  pan  well. 

Southern  Star  Reef.  Ancients  have  worked  this  property 
for  shed  gold. 

Standard  Blocks.  Continuous  line  of  deep  old  workings, 
on  reef  yielding,  over  plates  only,  I4'66  dwts. 

St.  Kilda  Reef  (Tati).     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Seduline  Reef.     Large  old  workings. 

Sovereign  Reef.     Large  and  extensive  old  workings. 

Sebakwe  Reef.    Ancient  workings,  extensive  and  numerous, 

Sussex  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
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Superb  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Stanley  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Simona  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Sunbeam  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Tuli  Reef.    Large  and  extensive  ancient  workings. 

Tyne  Blocks.    Ancient  workings. 

Tuli  River  Reef.    Good  run  of  large  old  workings. 

Tiger  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  on  a  reef  assaying  over 
8  dwts. 

Tebekwe  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 

Tuli  River  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Umfasi  Reef.    Old  workings. 

Umyooka  Reef.    Ancient  workings  on  fifty-five  claims. 

United  Kingdom  Reef.  Ancients  have  extracted  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold  from  numerous  and  large  old 
workings. 

Unknown  Reef.  Well-defined  ancient  workings,  on  valuable 
reef 

Urangwe  Reef.  Some  of  the  most  extensive  old  workings 
in  Rhodesia,  running  through  five  blocks  (fifty  claims),  2,500 
yards.     Ancient  dumps  showed  pannings  from  4  to  15  dwts. 

Umtali  River  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Umlimo  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Umchabesi  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Veracity  Reef  Ancient  workings  extend  in  a  line  for 
1,500  feet,  greatest  depth  90  feet. 

Victoria  Block,    Ancient  workings. 

Vesuvius  Reef.  Most  extensive  ancient  workings,  con- 
sidered among  the  largest  yet  discovered.  One  sample 
from  ancient  dumps  gave  9-12  dwts. 

Vermaaks  South  {Tati).  Ancient  workings  run  throughout 
this  property. 

Vulture  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Waterway  Reef.     Old  workings. 

Washington  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Windfall  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  numerous. 

Wheel  of  Fortune.    Ancient  workings,  fairly  extensive. 

White  Rose  Mine.    Ancient  workings. 
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Wanderer^  Rest.     Ancient  workings. 
West  Nicholson  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 
Yankee-Doodle  Mine.    Ver>'  considerable  ancient  workings. 
Yankee  Girl  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
Yellow  Jacket  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
Zephyr  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
Zenobia  Reef.     Two  old  workings. 

Zehana  Reef  Old  workings.  Reef  panning  12  dwts., 
some  pannings  running  far  higher. 

[The  above  list  does  not  include  a  tithe  of  the  gold- 
reefs  in  Rhodesia  with  ancient  workings  which  might  be 
mentioned  with  similar  remarks.] 


CHAPTER  VI 

ANCIENT  GOLD -CRUSHING  AND  GOLD -SMELTING— 
ANCIENT  MORTAR  -  HOLES,  CRUSHING- STONES 
CRUCIBLES,    AND    FURNACES 

SO  far  as  careful  investigations  of  the  ruins  of  Rhodesia 
have  been  made,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancients  invariably  crushed  the  gold  quartz  at  the  nearest 
water  to  their  workings  on  the  reef,  and  not  at  any  of  the 
ruins.  No  single  trace  has,  during  five  years'  exploration, 
been  discovered  of  the  ancients  having  crushed  for  gold  at 
any  one  of  the  major  ruins  which  form  the  capital  towns  of 
districts,  nor  at  any  one  of  the  minor  ruins  which  protected 
and  served  as  bases  for  the  workers  in  the  sub-districts. 

In  no  ruin,  so  far  discovered,  have  the  ancient  mortars, 
or  crushing-stones,  or  even  gold  quartz  been  discovered.  But 
at  the  side  of  almost  every  river  which  passes  in  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  workings,  in  any  district  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  along  old  river-beds  from  which  the  course  of  the 
river  has  been  changed,  may  be  found  hundreds  of  mortar- 
holes  bored  into  the  level  portions  of  the  tops  of  the  granite, 
diorite,  or  basaltic  rocks  along  its  banks,  and  often  on  promi- 
nent boulders  in  the  river  itself.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
holes  will  be  found  at  one  spot,  frequently  in  batches  of  ten 
in  two  rows  of  five  each.  At  one  point  on  the  Gwelo  River 
there  are  not  less  than  six  hundred  of  such  holes. 

These  mortar-holes  vary  in  size  from  8  inches  in  depth  to 
20  inches,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  To-day  they 
still  contain  pieces  of  partially  pounded  quartz,  and  pannings 
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of  the  soil  in  some  cases  have  given  good  results,  the  holes 
having  been  filled  up  with  silted  matter,  and  round  these 
holes  can  be  still  seen  the  splinters  of  quartz  which  flew  from 
under  the  pestles  and  some  of  which  show  visible  gold. 

Alongside  these  mortar-holes  are  to  be  found  large 
numbers  of  shallow  hollows  on  the  rocks  where  the  quartz 
powdered  in  the  mortar-holes  was  evidently  reduced  to  the 
fineness  required  for  washing.  These  depressions  on  the 
rocks  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  been  used 
for  grinding  the  quartz  powder  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
course  of  time  they  became  too  deep  for  the  round  stone- 
crusher  to  work  in  them,  and  immediately  alongside  them 
can  be  seen  newer  crushing-holes. 

The  ancients  also  used  large  granite  or  diorite  stones  on 
which  to  crush.  These  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  Kaffir  corn  crushing-stones,  though  many  of  such 
stones  used  by  the  ancients  have  been  used  by  the  Kaffirs  for 
grinding  corn,  and  have  been  carried  off  from  the  workings 
to  their  kraals. 

The  ancient  crushing-stones  are  often  found  with  small 
piles  of  quartz  still  lying  beside  them,  and  frequently  little 
specks  of  gold  may  be  discerned  in  the  roughness  of  the 
surface  of  the  depressions,  and  also  on  the  round  ball  crushers. 
The  ancient  crushers  are  also  mainly  to  be  found  near  water 
or  workings,  and  are  generally  in  large  numbers,  as  many  as  a 
hundred  having  been  found  together,  for  instance,  as  at  the 
Sovereign  Reef,  Umnyati.  The  round  ball  crushers  are 
usually  water-worn  granite  or  diorite  stones  found  in  rivers. 

At  one  spot  near  the  Yellow  Jacket  Reef,  in  Mazoe,  a  ring 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  of  these  ancient  crushing- 
stones  was  found  with  quartz  lying  beside  each.  Evidently 
the  ancient  toilers  had  sought  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  trees 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  evidences  of  the  work 
of  the  ancients  on  the  gold-reefs  may  be  seen  about  one  and 
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a  half  miles  north  of  Maponderi's  Kraal,  in  the  Mazoe 
district.  The  spot  alluded  to  is  also  four  miles  north  of 
Inderi,  or  Water  Hill — a  dome-shaped  kopje  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height — and  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  lying 
between  two  creeks  running  north  and  emptying  into  another 
creek  running  east  into  the  Mazoe  River.  This  ground  is 
covered  with,  claims  now  belonging  to  the  De  Beers 
Syndicate.  Here  are  to  be  found  over  two  thousand  quartz 
crushing-stones  placed  in  oval  rings,  with  heaps  of  quartz 
debris  in  the  centre  of  each,  which  might  at  first  sight  be 
taken  for  ant-hills.  Some  of  the  splinters  from  these  heaps 
show  visible  gold.  The  whole  surface  of  this  area  is  covered 
with  tailings  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
The  heaps  are  about  four  feet  high,  and  very  extensive,  and 
must  once  have  been  considerably  larger,  the  rains  having 
washed  them  to  their  present  level.  Some  pannings  from 
these  tailings  showed  over  half  an  ounce  of  gold  per  ton. 

To  see  the  methods  of  crushing  used  by  the  ancients  we 
must  examine  the  paintings  representing  this  industry  which 
are  depicted  on  Egyptian  tombs,  and  to  learn  still  more  con- 
cerning them  we  must  consult  the  works  of  the  scrupulously 
correct  Roman  historian,  Diodorus,  who  wrote  about  44  B.C. 
The  closer  these  inquiries  are  made  the  more  is  greater 
semblance  noticed  between  the  ancients'  methods  as  seen 
to-day  on  every  hand  in  Rhodesia  and  the  ancients'  methods 
elsewhere,  while  much  that  has  appeared  inexplicable  be- 
comes easily  and  clearly  understood. 

Frequently  slabs  of  soapstone,  with  a  number  of  small  and 
shallow  holes  cut  into  them,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  are 
being  discovered,  and  many  have  asserted  that  in  some 
indefinite  way,  never  explained,  they  were  connected  with 
ancient  gold-working,  and  thought  to  be  some  article  used  in 
gold-smelting.  Some  of  these  slabs  are  undoubtedly  ancient, 
some  also  are  of  the  Kaffir,  Monomotapa,  and  Mombo 
periods,  while  others  are  quite  modern.    Their  age  can  be 
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judged  by  the  number  of  holes,  and  also  by  marks  of  tools  in 
the  holes  being  present  or  completely  worn  away.  These 
are  Isafuba  game  stones,  and  closely  resemble  the  Pullangpoly 
of  India,  a  game  played  with  the  counters  or  balls  after  the 
style  of  "Fox  and  Goose,"  or  "Solitaire";  but  in  India  and 
with  the  Makalangas  the  moves  require  considerable  mathe- 
matical calculation.  This  game  is  also  played  with  holes 
made  in  a  clay  floor,  or  on  the  open  ground. 

Doubtless  the  game  was  brought  over  during  the  Zimbabwe 
periods,  when  the  Sabaeans,  and  after  them  the  Phoenicians, 
monopolised  the  trade  with  Africa  and  India.  The  old 
stones  have  as  many  as  fifty  holes  in  them,  those  of  the 
KafSr-Monomotapa  period  a  few  less,  those  of  the  present 
Makalanga  have  again  still  less,  while  other  African  tribes 
have  a  poor  imitation  with  only  a  very  few  holes.  This  is 
the  game  principally  of  the  old  Makalanga,  a  people  who  in 
their  former  semi-civilised  state  were  the  dominant  and  most 
cultured  of  all  South  African  tribes,  and  who  were  always 
noted  for  their  skill  in  mathematics,  evidently  acquired  from 
the  Semitic  gold-workers,  and  who  to-day  among  native  tribes 
still  retain  the  pre-eminence  in  matters  requiring  any  calcu- 
lation. 

But  to  return  to  the  ancient  gold-workers.  We  have 
noticed  that  all  crushing  and  washing  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  the  sub-districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water 
nearest  to  the  workings.  The  gold-dust  thus  washed  for 
would  naturally  be  temporarily  stored  in  the  fort  which 
protected  the  workings  in  that  particular  sub-district  till  a 
certain  quantity  had  been  accumulated,  when  it  would  be  re- 
moved to  the  capital  town  of  the  main  district  of  which  the 
sub-district  formed  part,  where  alone  are  distinct  traces  of 
gold-smelting  operations.  It  is  in  the  capital  towns  only  that 
furnaces  and  crucibles  are  to  be  found,  all  the  minor  ruins  re- 
presenting the  protecting  forts  of  sub-districts  being  absolutely 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  gold-smelting  operations. 
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This  use  of  the  capital  towns  as  centres  for  smelting  the 
gold  from  all  its  sub-districts  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
in  capital  towns  of  raw  gold  of  several  distinct  standard 
qualities  that  would  not  very  probably  have  been  obtained 
together  from  the  workings  of  one  sub-district.  Probably 
not  all  the  gold  was  smelted,  for  some  was  taken  in  dust 
form  to  the  coast,  for  small  quantities  of  gold-dust  can 
be  found  in  the  road-protecting  fortsi  far  from  all  gold- 
workings  and  without  evidences  of  smelting  operations. 
This  must  have  been  lost  in  course  of  transit.  Traces  of 
gold-dust  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  ruins. 

Each  of  the  capital  towns  would  contribute  its  quota  of 
smelted  gold  and  gold-dust  to  the  metropolis  at  Zimbabwe, 
where  it  would  be  stored.  A  considerable  portion  would 
be  retained  for  local  manufacture,  for  at  Zimbabwe,  during 
all  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  an  extensive  industry  of  manu- 
facture of  gold  ornaments,  jewellery  and  plating  is  known 
to  have  been  carried  on,  and  the  rest  would  be  retained 
till  some  caravan  set  out  for  Sofala  on  the  coast. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  few  of  the  many  capital  towns, 
such  as — 

Dhlo-dhlo,  for  Upper  Insiza, 

Umnukwana,  for  South  Belingwe, 

Tuli,  for  Gwanda, 

Tati,  for  Macloutsie  and  Shashi, 

M'Tendele,  for  Sabi, 

Thabas  Imamba,  or  M'Telegwa,  for  Lower  Shanghani, 

Khami,  for  Bulawayo  district, 
each  of  which  capital  towns  is  surrounded  by  gold-reef 
districts,  near  which  are  numerous  minor  ruins  of  protecting 
forts  extending  near  and  far  over  an  area  of  some  miles 
from  the  capital  town,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  sets 
or  rings  of  minor  ruins  surrounding  other  capital  towns. 

In  transporting  the  gold  from  the  capital  towns  to  the 
metropolis,  the    caravans  would   necessarily  have  to  pass 
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through  districts  where  there  are  no  gold-reefs,  and  a  glance 
at  the  most  recent  map  of  Rhodesia  shows  there  are  many 
such  districts  between  some  of  the  capital  towns  and  Zim- 
babwe, and  on  these  areas  we  find  located,  far  away  from 
any  gold  district,  forts  not  protecting  gold  sub-districts,  but 
occupying  strategic  positions  of  strength  on  heights  of 
kopjes,  overlooking  drifts  and  commanding  neks.  These 
were  evidently  "posting  stations,"  at  which  the  gold-laden 
caravans  rested  or  sought  protection  from  hostile  natives 
on  the  journey  to  Zimbabwe  or  towards  Sofala.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  class  of  fort,  as  distinguished  from  the 
forts  protecting  sub-districts,  is  that  in  these  road-protecting 
forts  there  hds  never  been  the  slightest  trace  of  gold,  except 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  gold-dust,  which  might,  from 
time  to  time,  have  become  lost  in  course  of  transit.  There 
are  no  signs  of  these  forts  having  been  occupied  to  the  extent 
that  the  sub-district  forts  were  occupied.  The  finds  also  are 
comparatively  nil. 

The  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces,  so  far  as  yet  dis- 
covered, may  be  recognised  by  the  following  features  : — 

1.  These  are  sunk  into  the  floor  and  not  built  upwards  from 
the  floor. 

2.  The  furnace  blow-pipes  are  made  of  the  finest  granite 
powder  cement. 

3.  The  presence  of  gold  splashes  on  the  nozzles  of  the 
blow-pipes  and  on  the  layers  of  coatings  in  the  furnaces; 
of  numberless  pellets  of  gold  lying  about  the  furnace  and 
evidently  spilt  liquid  gold,  and  of  the  flat  cupel  with  gold 
showing  in  the  flux. 

But  before  dealing  with  these  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces, 
it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of  four  misstatements  regarding 
these  furnaces  which  have  been  repeatedly  published  as  facts. 

{a)  Visitors  to  ancient  ruins  have  frequently  brought  away 
what  they  state  to  be  "  portions  of  ancient  furnaces."    These 
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portions  are  of  red  or  yellow  clay,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  such  great  heat  as  to  have  made  them  resemble  in  appear- 
ance, hardness,  and  weight  pieces  of  stone,  the  segments 
apparently  of  a  furnace.  These  pieces  are  generally  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  present  earth-floor  inside  the  ruins,  or 
are  discovered  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  one  foot  from  the 
surface.  These  segments  bear  the  impress  of  wood  supports 
having  been  used  in  their  construction.  The  furnaces  from 
which  these  segments  have  been  taken  belong  either  to  the 
Makalanga  iron  or  copper  workers  of  modern  days  or  else  to 
the  Barotsi,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  artistic  copper  and 
iron  work,  who  occupied  Matabeleland  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  crossed  northwards  over  the  Zambesi  and  settled 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Barotseland.  In  construction  and 
material  they  are  identical  with  those  used  to-day  by  the 
Makalanga  and  Barotsi.  These  furnaces  which  are  so  found 
in  the  ruins  are  sprinkled  with  iron  and  copper  slag,  while 
iron  and  copper  slag  and  ores,  pieces  of  molten  iron  and 
copper,  ashes,  and  charcoal  are  always  to  be  found  near  them. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  in  which  the  charcoal ' 
is  found,  the  stage  of  its  decomposition,  or  preservation,  may 
be  some  guide  in  roughly  fixing  relative  periods  of  age ;  and 
the  charcoal  in  and  about  these  iron-  and  copper-smelting 
furnaces  is  altogether  modern.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  the  ancients  sank  their  furnaces  into  the  floor,  the 
Makalanga  and  Barotsi  built  their  furnaces  rising  from  the 
floor. 

(3)  Dr.  Schlichter,  who  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  falls  into  one  error 
with  regard  to  gold-smelting  furnaces  at  Dhlo-dhlo  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  wrongly  calls  Mombo  ruins,  the  Mombo  ruins 
being  at  Thaba  Imamba,  where  King  Mombo  was  skinned 
alive  by  the  Amaswazis),  when  he  says  he  discovered  in  the 
Central  Ruin  furnaces,  portions  of  blow-pipes,  and  crucibles, 
"  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  gold-production  was  the  object 
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of  the  furnaces  just  described."  These  furnaces  have  since 
been  carefully  examined,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  their  having 
been  used  for  gold-smelting.  They  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  were  used  for  smelting  copper  and  iron,  copper 
and  iron  slag  and  molten  metal  still  lying  in  and  about  them. 
These  furnaces  and  the  blow-pipes  are  not  "made  of  the 
same  cement  as  the  platform,"  but  of  a  coarser  material,  as  in 
all  Makalanga  and  Barotsi  furnaces.  At  present  no  traces  of 
gold-smelting  furnaces  or  gold  crucibles  have  been  discovered 
at  Dhlo-dhlo,  notwithstanding  several  months'  exploration  of 
these  ruins  by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  subsequently  to 
Dr.  Schlichter's  visit.  It  is  highly  probable  that  when  the 
lower  and  original  floors  are  opened  out,  gold-smelting 
furnaces  will  be  found. 

(c)  Mr.  Bent  states  that  at  Zimbabwe,  on  a  certain  debris 
pile  which  he  locates,  he  found  "  rejected  casings  from  which 
the  gold-bearing  quartz  had  been  extracted  after  being  sub- 
jected to  heat  prior  to  crushing."  Later  examination  has 
shown  that  most  probably  these  casings  are  the  angular 
portions  of  the  comparatively  modern  iron-smelting  furnaces 
of  the  Makalanga,  who  for  centuries  carried  on  an  extensive 
iron  industry  in  and  near  the  ruins,  but  undoubtedly  they 
were  not  used  for  the  purpose  stated  by  Mr.  Bent.  No  gold 
quartz  has,  so  far,  been  found  in  any  ruins. 

(d)  On  page  220  of  Mr.  Bent's  work  are  illustrations  of 
what  he  terms  "bevelled  edges  of  gold-smelting  furnace." 
In  all  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  so  far  discovered  there 
is  absolutely  no  part  of  the  furnace  that  could  have  bevelled 
edges,  seeing  that  the  furnaces  are  sunk  into  the  floors  and 
not  built  upwards  from  them.  Mr.  Bent,  in  those  early  days 
of  exploration  of  Rhodesian  ruins,  might  have  been  unaware 
that  in  almost  all  Zimbabwes  the  whole  of  the  spaces  within 
the  inclosures  were  floored  with  a  fine  quality  of  cement 
made  of  powdered  granite,  as  used  in  the  floorings  and  stair- 
ways of  the  ancient  ruins.     Round  the  base  of  the  walls  of 
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each  interior  building  this  flooring  was  terminated  by  a 
bevelled  edge  exactly  similar  to  the  illustration  given  in 
Mr.  Bent's  book,  and  these  edges,  always  bevelled,  acted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  skirting-board  in  modern  rooms,  except 
that  these  edges  were  outside  the  building  instead  of  being 
inside.  These  edges  protruded  from  the  walls  about  three 
inches,*  but  sometimes  even  to  sixteen  inches. 

We  have  stated  that  the  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces,  so 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  discovered,  are  not  found  on  the 
present  floors  of  the  ruins,  but  on  the  original  floors,  which  in 
some  instances  are  many  feet  below  the  cemented  floors  as 
seen  to-day.  But  at  the  Mundie  Ruins,  which  are  described 
later,  where  five  gold-smelting  furnaces  have  been  discovered, 
the  furnaces  are  on  the  present  level,  for  the  most  interesting 
fact  concerning  the  Mundie  Ruins  is  that  these  ruins,  unlike 
all  Zimbabwes  so  far  discovered,  have  never  been  reoccupied 
and  filled  in,  and  the  original  floor  still  remains  the  present 
floor. 

The  materials  used  in  the  gold-smelting  furnaces  do  not 
serve  as  an  absolute  guide  in  identifying  these  furnaces, 
except  when  one  examines  the  cement,  for  the  best  and  finest 
granite  powder  cement  was  used,  and  this  was  smoothed  and 
polished  in  splendid  workmanlike  style  by  the  ancients.  As 
time  passed  the  later  occupiers  of  the  ruins  ceased  making 
the  superior  class  of  cement,  and  they  neither  smoothed  nor 
polished  it,  or  at  least  they  only  did  so  in  a  very  rude  fashion. 
The  Makalangas,  who  still  to-day  retain  the  art  of  working 
in  metals,  which  they  acquired  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
Zimbabwes,  have  in  several  respects  followed  on  the  lines  of 
the  ancients,  and  also  used  powdered  granite  in  making  their 
blow-pipes,  but  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  flux  remaining  on  a  crucible  used  by  the  ancients  will 
always  demonstrate  its  purpose,  whether  for  copper  or  gold- 
smelting.     In  the  latter  case  the  flux  is  of  a  greenish-blue 

*  See  "  Drains,"  Chapter  xii. 
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colour,  and  is  usually  thickly  studded  with  specks  of  gold, 
while  in  some  instances  the  cakes  of  gold  have  been  found 
remaining  in  the  crucibles,  while  in  the  copper  crucibles  the 
copper  can  still  be  seen  in  the  flux. 

All  the  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  are  merely  round 
holes  sunk  basinlike  into  the  lower  and  original  floors,  and 
are  lined  round  inside  with  ancient  cement  of  superior 
quality.  These  holes  are  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and 
have  an  original  depth  in  the  centre  of  twelve  inches.  The 
linings  are  thickly  covered  with  specks  of  gold,  which  have 
evidently  been  spurted  from  the  crucibles.  When  the  first 
lining  became  worn  by  the  heat,  a  fresh  lining  was  smeared 
round  inside  on  the  top  of  the  old  lining,  and  this  in  turn 
also  became  covered  with  specks  of  gold.  This  process  was 
repeated  several  times  till  the  depth  was  so  reduced  as  to 
render  the  furnace  useless.  Taking  a  section  of  such  linings, 
one  can  to-day  with  a  knife  split  the  several  linings  apart, 
and  see  on  the  inside  face  of  each  lining  gold  splashes  in 
abundance. 

These  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  have  no  chimneys, 
in  fact,  the  plan  of  their  construction  does  not  appear  to 
allow  of  chimneys  being  fixed  to  them. 

Bits  of  the  charcoal  used  in  the  fire  into  which  the  crucibles 
were  thrust  were  discovered  still  remaining  in  the  furnaces. 

The  five  gold-smelting  furnaces  at  the  Mundie  Ruins  in 
the  Belingwe  district  are  sunk  into  the  original  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  in  two  rows,  each  furnace  being  distant 
about  three  feet  from  any  other.  At  Khami,  which  was  a 
capital  town,  crucibles  have  been  found,  all  showing  gold  in 
the  flux,  but  no  furnaces.  These  ruins  have  only  been  very 
partially  explored.  This  applies  to  a  great  many  ruins  of 
capital  towns  where  gold  crucibles  and  blow-pipes  are  most 
plentiful,  but  until  the  lower  and  original  floors  are  opened 
up  the  furnaces  will  not  be  discovered,  though  their  presence 
is  almost  a  certainty. 
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Some  of  the  blow-pipes,  portions  of  which  are  plentifully 
found  in  the  old  ddbris  heaps  at  all  capital  town  ruins,  still 
have  on  their  nozzles  splashes  of  gold,  which  must  have 
spurted  out  from  the  shallow  crucibles  used  by  the  ancients. 
These  blow-pipes  are  about  ten  inches  in  length,  the  larger 
end,  into  which  the  mouth  of  the  bellows  was  placed,  being 
three  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  smaller  end  tapers  down 
to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The  Makalanga  iron-workers 
of  to-day  follow  very  closely,  both  in  pattern  and  material, 
the  blow-pipe  model  of  the  ancients. 

The  scarcity  of  ancient  blow-pipes,  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  ancient  crucibles  discovered,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  present  native  metal-smiths  have  frequently  been 
found  using  ancient  blow-pipes,  as  they  were  saved  to  some 
extent  the  trouble  of  making  them. 

The  crucibles  of  the  ancients  are  very  shallow,  and  range 
in  size  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  These  were 
made  of  granite  and  granite  cement.  Almost  every  ancient 
crucible  shows  gold  visible  in  the  flux.  Some  deeper  crucibles 
found,  which  resemble  more  the  pattern  used  in  the  gold- 
smelting  operations  of  to-day,  may  be  concluded  as  used 
during  periods  later  than  those  of  Zimbabwe.  One  ancient 
gold  crucible  discovered  shows  the  marks  of  the  pincers  used 
to  take  it  out  of  the  furnace.  The  flux  on  the  edges  was 
depressed  while  it  was  in  a  molten  state,  and  the  gold  in  the 
flux  shows  how  it  was  blunted  by  the  tongs  of  the  pincers. 

Outside  the  main  walls  of  almost  every  capital  town  ruins 
are  to  be  found,  debris  heaps  full  of  portions  of  ancient  gold 
crucibles  and  blow-pipes.  From  their  positions  these  must 
have  been  thrown  over  the  tops  of  the  walls,  and  pieces  of 
them  still  remain  fixed  in  the  joints  of  the  masonry  and  on 
the  broad-surfaced  tops  of  the  walls,  just  where  they  were 
thrown  in  the  old  days. 

The  tools  of  the  ancient  gold-workers  so  far  discovered 
include  a  small  soapstone  gold-beater's  hammer  and  burnish- 
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ing  stones  of  water-worn  rock,  with  gold  still  adhering  to 
them.  An  ingot  mould  was  discovered  at  Zimbabwe  by 
Mr.  Bent,  and  is  described  by  him  (pp.  216,  219).  Mr.  Bent 
also  stated  he  discovered  near  the  smelting  furnace  at  Zim- 
babwe pincers  and  several  iron  tools,  but  was  unable  to  say 
confidently  that  these  belonged  to  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  possible  Phoenician 
origin  of  this  ingot  mould.  Four  years  ago  so  many  sup- 
posed "  ingots  "  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  were  shown  to  be  anything 
but  genuine  ingots,  that  the  mention  of  the  name  "ingot" 
has  since  been  discreetly  allowed  to  drop.* 

One  strikingly  noticeable  feature  with  regard  to  ancient 
gold-working  is  the  apparent  waste  by  the  ancients  of  the 
precious  metal.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  vast  wealth  interred 
with  their  dead,  nor  to  the  frequent  discovery  of  very  valuable 
gold  ornaments  on  the  original  floors  of  their  buildings,  but 
the  waste  exhibited  in  their  smelting  operations.  The  re- 
jected linings  of  their  furnaces  are  smothered  with  gold 
spurted  out  from  the  crucibles.  The  crucibles  are  thickly 
covered  with  gold,  and  small  cakes  of  gold  can  still  be  found 
in  them.  Gold  in  a  molten  state  has  frequently  been  found 
in  goodly  quantities  in  the  form  of  pellets  as  large  as  buck 
shot  all  about  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces,  and  also  thrown 
away  on  to  the  ddbris  heaps  outside  the  buildings. 

*  See  Mr.  Selous'  statement,  that  identical  ingot  moulds  to  that  found  by 
Mr.  Bent  are  to  be  met  with  in  Katanga  district  (see  "  Industries,"  Chap.  x.). 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ANCIENT  GOLDSMITHS 

Over  2,000  ozs.  of  ancient  gold  ornaments  discovered  —  Gold  wire 
drawing — Gold  beads — Beaten  gold — Gold  nails  and  tacks — Gold 
plating — Goldsmiths'  tools. 

THERE  are  indubitable  evidences  in  the  finds  made  in 
opening  up  the  original  floors  of  the  builders  of  the 
ancient  ruins,  that  these  ancients,  at  any  rate  those  of  the 
earlier  Zimbabwe  periods,  carried  on  at  the  major  or  capital 
town  ruins  an  extensive  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  gold 
ornaments  and  articles  of  use. 

We  advisedly  say  the  earliest  ancients  were  pre-eminently 
workers  in  gold  and  clever  in  ornamental  metallurgy,  while 
the  ancients  of  later  times,  to  some  extent,  were  also  good 
smiths.  In  Chapter  xii.,  in  stating  some  of  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  there  were  distinct  and 
succeeding  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  and  construc- 
tion, it  is  shown  that  the  more  solid  and  massive  gold 
ornaments  and  articles  are  only  found  on  the  original  floors 
of  buildings  of  the  earliest  Zimbabwe  period.  These  are 
here  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  further  evidencing,  as 
stated  in  Chapter  vi.,  the  apparent  disregard  by  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  full  value  of  the  precious  metal. 

But  the  ancients  who  erected  the  second-period  buildings, 
and  who  also  reoccupied  the  buildings  of  the  first  period,  but 
only  on  higher  and  later  levels  of  floors,  did  not,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  gathered  from  the  character  and  amount  of  finds  in 
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their  Zimbabwes,  appear  to  have  had  in  their  possession 
many  gold  ornaments,  though  these  are  sometimes  found. 
Small  gold  beads  seem  to  have  been  their  chief  class  of 
gold  ornament,  while  copper  and  iron  bangles,  with  bands 
or  beads  of  gold  at  intervals,  evidently  sufficed  for  their 
personal  adornment,  for  in  second -period  buildings  little 
or  no  massive  gold  work  has  so  far  been  discovered. 

The  presumption,  and  a  fair  one,  would  appear  to  be  that 
with  the  ancients  of  the  second  period,  whether  they  were  the 
Phoenician  settlers  who  are  suggested  as  having  occupied 
this  country  subsequently  to  its  suggested  occupation  by  the 
Sabseo-Arabians,  or  not,  a  closer  commercial  intercourse 
existed  between  them  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  became,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabian  influence,  the  mercantile 
marine  carriers  of  the  world,  developing  to  an  enormous 
extent  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  which 
premier  position  among  the  nations  they  held  for,  at  least, 
one  thousand  years. 

History  shows  these  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  gold 
purveyors  to  the  world,  and  no  doubt  these  gold  merchants 
would  increase  the  already  existing  facilities  of  trading 
with  this  country,  especially  as  there  was  some  kinship 
between  them  and  the  Semitic  occupiers.  Scripture  states 
that  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  enormously 
rich  in  gold,  while  history  is  replete  with  assertions  as  to 
the  notorious  wealth  of  the  numerous  Phoenician  colonies 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  It  can  therefore  be  inferred 
that  with  a  large  market  and  demand  for  gold,  the  Phoenicians 
would  open  up  a  trade  with  the  occupiers  of  this  country, 
seeing  that  they  voyaged  to^  more  distant  parts  and  that 
the  existence  of  this  gold-bearing  country  must  have  been 
known  to  them.  The  ancients  of  this  period  being,  con- 
sequently, in  a  better  position  to  dispose  of  their  gold-dust, 
less  would  be  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  gold  work. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  gold  supplied  from 
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"Ophir"  by  Hiram  was  obtained  at  a  period  subsequently 
to  that  of  the  Sabseo-Arabian  influence. 

Whether  the  above  suggestions  actually  account  for  the 
few  finds  of  gold  ornaments  in  the  Zimbabwes  of  the  second 
period  as  compared  to  the  solid  and  massive  gold  work  so 
profusely  found  in  the  first-period  buildings,  is  a  question 
that  antiquarians  and  archseologists  alone  can  solve. 

Large  quantities  of  solid  gold  ornaments  and  cakes  of  gold 
have  at  different  times  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Rhodesia.  For  instance,  about  500  ozs.  have  been  found 
by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  during  explorations  under 
the  grant  from  the  British  South  Africa  Company  to 
examine  all  ancient  ruins  south  of  the  Zambesi;  600  ozs. 
were  found  by  Mr.  Burnham ;  208  ozs.  were  found  in  1895 
by  Messrs.  Neal,  Johnson,  F.  Leech,  and  J.  Campbell,  and 
many  smaller  quantities,  varying  from  a  few  beads  up  to 
60  ozs.,  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered  by  prospec- 
tors, who,  while  working  on  the  claims,  have  devoted  an 
occasional  off-day  to  fossicking  in  some  ruin  which  might 
happen  to  be  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  while  others 
have  made,  without  legal  authority,  a  business  of  digging 
in  the  ruins  for  gold. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  at  least  2,000  ozs., 
if  not  very  considerably  more,  of  ancient  gold  ornaments 
have  been  taken  from  these  ruins  during  the  last  five  years 
in  Matabeleland  alone,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  of 
a  higher  standard  value  than  that  of  a  British  sovereign. 
This  represents  a  sum  of  ;^7,SOO  sterling,  but  a  great  part 
of  such  finds  realised  on  sale  between  three  and  a  hundred 
times  their  gold  value,  owing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
finds  as  ancient  relics. 

Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  gold  ornaments  which  is 
known  to  have  been  discovered  in  Matabeleland,  the  five 
hundred  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  so  far  as  "  finds  "  of  gold  ornaments 
are  concerned,  remain  practically  virgin  sources  of  buried  gold, 
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the  richest  being,  as  extensive  experience  has  proved,  those 
ruins  which  belong  to  the  first  period  of  Zimbabwe  architec- 
ture, which  have  not  been  reoccupied  during  later  periods. 

What  steps  the  Government  may  take  to  protect  their 
valuable  property  in  the  ruins  cannot  be  stated,*  but  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  ruins,  and  of  "  finds  "  made  in  them, 
are,  from  an  archaeological  and  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
simply  immense,  as  it  is  held  by  several  of  the  experts  that 
the  key  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  presence  of  the  ruins 
in  this  country,  and  to  trace  the  ancient  builders  to  their 
homeland,  will  be  found  in  the  methods  of  burial  and  in  the 
goldsmith's  art  of  the  ancients,  which  at  present  are  hidden 
deep  below  the  floors  of  these  buildings  as  we  see  them  to-day. 

So  far  too  many  of  these  valuable  relics  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts  outside  Rhodesia,  and  single  specimens, 
of  which  no  duplicates  have  been  recovered,  have  found  their 
way  into  the  s melting-pot. 

Though  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  in  the  shape  of 
ornaments,  even  on  very  partial  exploration  of  a  few  ruins 
only,  has  been  discovered — yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  later  ancients  who  reoccupied  the  buildings  of  the  earliest 
ancients  were  also  gold  traders,  and,  as  before  explained,  it 
is  believed  that  the  extent  of  their  gold  exportation  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  earliest  ancients — we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  later  ancients,  who  might  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
conversant  with  the  methods  of  their  predecessors,  would 
satisfy  themselves  that  no  gold  buried  in  the  course  of  time 
by  fallen  walls  or  silted  soil  should  escape  their  attention. 
But  whatever  their  zeal  in  obtaining  the  precious  metal,  they 
did  not  disturb  the  buried  remains  of  the  previous  tenants. 
Whether  this  abstention  from  ransacking  the  dead  was  occa- 
sioned by  fear,  reverence,  or  some  religious  belief,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  "finds"  of  to-day. 

*  The  ruins  are  now  protected  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
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Every  article  of  gold  made  by  the  ancients  shows  excellent 
design,  workmanship,  and  finish.  It  was  their  universal 
custom  not  to  weld  their  bangles,  links  of  chains,  and  rings, 
for  all  these — and  very  many  have  been  found — are  without 
a  joint,  the  two  ends  being  always  brought  closely  together, 
and  in  the  case  of  gold  wire  the  ends  were  often  twisted 
together.  All  the  branches  of  the  goldsmith's  art  were 
practised  by  them,  including  gold  wire  drawing,  beating 
gold  into  thin  sheets,  plating  iron  and  bronze  with  gold, 
and  burnishing. 

Gold  Wire. — The  ancients  appear  to  have  drawn  large 
quantities  of  gold  wire  of  diiiferent  gauges,  at  least  half  a 
dozen  sizes  having  been  found,  ranging  from  the  threadlike 
size,  woven  into  the  cloth  or  linen  of  which  their  clothes  are 
believed  to  have  been  made,  some  of  which  wire  in  the  cloth 
having  been  found,  to  the  larger  size  of  which  the  chain  links 
and  bangles  were  made.  An  iron  instrument  was  found  at 
Dhlo-dhlo  ruins  with  six  gravitating  holes  of  varying  gauge, 
one  hole  still  showing  a  piece  of  gold  wire  stuck  fast  inside. 
Though  this  instrument  may  not  have  belonged  to  the 
ancients,  yet  it  must  have  been  used  at  a  time  by  either  the 
bastard  race  left  here  on  the  exodus  or  wiping  out  of  the 
ancients,  or  by  local  races  immediately  afterwards,  upon  whom 
the  ancients  had  impressed,  by  centuries  of  contact,  somewhat 
of  their  arts  and  industries.  In  all  probability  this  instrument 
is  a  crude  imitation  of  the  tool  used  by  the  ancients.  Scraps 
of  gold  wire  which  have  not  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  ornament  have  been  found.  Gold  wire  was  twisted,  either 
singly  or  in  two  or  three  strands  together,  into  bangles  in 
various  styles,  probably  round  either  hair  or  fibre  which  has 
long  since  decayed  away,  and  on  some  of  these  twisted-wire 
bangles  the  gold  wire  has  been  marked  with  Zimbabwe 
patterns.  The  heaviest  gold -wire  bangle  so  far  discovered 
weighs  6  ozs.,  and  was  found  at  the  Mundie  ruins.  Gold  wire 
was  also  used  for  designs — always  of  one  of  the  Zimbabwe 
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patterns — on  stools,  pillows,  etc.,  the  wire  being  passed 
through  the  wood  making  exact  patterns  on  each  side. 
Gold  wire  was  also  used  as  bands  for  sticks  or  rods. 
The  pillows  and  stools  on  which  these  patterns  are  worked 
have  been  found  in  the  hermetically  sealed  tombs  of  the 
ancients.  Gold  wire  was  also  woven  together  just  as  cane 
is  woven  into  basket-work,  and  this  has  been  found  in 
quantities. 

Gold  Beads. — These  form  the  largest  bulk  of  all  ancient 
ornaments  yet  discovered.  The  wearing  of  beads  in  all 
periods  of  the  ancients  was  a  very  general  custom — not  one 
of  the  forty  skeletal  remains  of  ancients  has  been  discovered 
without  a  necklace  of  beads — but  the  most  massive  beads  are 
found  on  the  floors  of  the  original  builders  of  the  first  period 
Zimbabwes,  and  these  in  great  profusion,  some  of  the  ancients 
having  adorned  themselves  with  a  weight  of  beads  that  must 
have  proved  rather  burdensome  and  awkward  to  carry.  The 
beads  vary  in  size  and  weight  and  are  all  of  solid  gold.  The 
largest  weighed  2  ozs.  5  dwts.,  and  the  smallest  are  of  micro- 
scopic size.  Some  of  the  larger  beads  had  the  chevron  and 
other  Zimbabwe  patterns  neatly  engraved  upon  them,  and  on 
some  the  engraving  is  so  fine  that  it  can  only  be  discovered 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  gold  beads  varied  also  in  shape  and  manufacture. 
Some  had  flattened  ends,  others  facets  like  cut  diamonds; 
some  were  of  solid  gold  punched,  and  others  of  pieces  of 
gold  bent  round  so  that  the  ends  met  very  exactly.  Beads 
were  found  in  all  stages  of  manufacture — the  raw  pellet, 
flattened  on  both  sides  preparatory  to  having  the  holes 
punched  through  them  and  showing  the  marks  of  the 
hammer,  in  some  cases  also  with  the  marks  of  the  punch 
where  the  holes  had  not  been  made,  others  with  punch  holes 
driven  in  on  both  sides  but  not  meeting,  and  many  had  split 
asunder  before  the  punching  operation  had  been  completed, 
whilst  spoilt  beads  and  gold  punchings  are  found  on  the  floors 
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and  on  the  debris  heaps,  evidently  swept  away  as  unconsidered 
trifles  not  worth  preservation. 

Professor  RawHnson,  in  Phcenicia,  states  that  gold  beads  were 
generally  worn  by  Phoenicians  of  Europe  anterior  to  500  B.C. 

Beaten  Gold. — It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  finds  can  be  judged,  to  cover  their  furniture, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  articles  used  in  their  religious  worship, 
with  gold  beaten  to  a  marvellous  thinness.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  wooden  pillows  and  other  articles  buried  with 
the  ancients  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  fastened  on 
with  solid,  wedge-shaped  gold  nails  and  tacks.  The  wood 
has  decayed,  but  the  gold  plates  and  nails  remain.  From  the 
amount  of  beaten  gold  and  gold  tacks  discovered  on  the 
original  floors  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  household 
furniture  of  those  who  resided  within  the  ruins  must  have 
been  overlaid  with  gold.  The  sun-images  carved  in  wood 
were  also  covered  with  gold,  and  the  impression  of  this 
pattern,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  temples  in 
Rhodesia  and  in  the  countries  where  the  Phallic  worship  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  practised,  still  remains  intact.  This  sun- 
image,  of  which  twenty-one  have  been  found,  is  pronounced 
by  savants  to  be  the  "  trade  mark  "  of  Phallic  worship.  The 
pieces  of  beaten  gold  so  far  discovered  measured  about 
3  J  inches  x  2  inches,  9  inches  x  i  inch,  and  a  piece  of  gold  of 
this  last-mentioned  size  was  found  round  the  head  of  ancient 
remains  as  if  this  had  formed  some  head  adornment. 

Gold  Tacks. — These  tacks,  used  for  fixing  the  beaten  gold 
on  the  furniture,  vary  in  weight  from  5  grs.  to  3  dwts.  (the 
value  of  the  latter  being  in  these  days  about  I2J.).  They 
are  found  in  great  numbers  with  skeletal  remains  and  on  the 
original  floors  of  the  earliest  ancients.  Some  copper  tacks 
have  also  been  found,  but  these  are  not  at  all  numerous. 

Gold  Ferrules. — These  were  in  all  probability  the  ends 
of  rods  or  sticks,  and  averaged  six  inches  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  about  one  ounce  in  weight 
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Gold  Plating.  Numerous  bronze  and  iron  instruments, 
particularly  arrow,  and  spear-heads  and  battle-axes,  have 
been  discovered  which  had  evidently  been  very  thickly  plated 
with  gold,  large  portions  of  the  plating  still  remaining.  The 
plating  had  caused  the  partial  preservation  of  the  ironwork. 

Goldsmith^  Tools. — Burnishing-stones,  some  with  gold  on 
the  surface  of  the  burnishing  portion,  have  been  found  at 
most  ruins  where  gold-smelting  operations  have  been  carried 
on,  also  a  soapstone  gold-beater's  hammer.  London  jewellers 
who  have  examined  some  of  the  gold  bangles  bearing  herring- 
bone and  chevron  patterns  have  given  their  opinion  that  such 
patterns  were  stamped  on  with  a  whole  and  perfect  stamp. 
The  patterns  on  the  beads,  however,  were  carved  in  with  a 
sharp  instrument. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

ANCIENT  BURIALS 

Where  were  the  ancients  buried  ? — Methods  of  ancient  burial  described 
— Buried  treasure — Old  Kaffir  burials — Ancient  garments. 

WITH  the  patent  evidences  of  vast  populations  of 
ancients  having  resided  round  about  the  ruins  of 
Rhodesia  during  successive  periods,  each  embracing  many 
centuries  of  time,  it  is  the  most  natural  question  to  ask, 
"  Where  were  all  these  ancients  buried  ? "  Many  theories, 
both  probable  and  improbable,  have  been  enunciated  to 
explain  the  inability  of  modern  explorers  of  these  ruins 
to  discover  the  burying-places  of  the  ancients. 

Over  forty  skeletal  remains  of  the  ancients  have  been 
discovered  in  and  close  to  the  ruins,  and  these  had  been 
buried ;  also  some  twenty  remains  of  ancients  who  had  not 
been  buried,  and  these  are  described  later.  But  supposing 
the  ruins  had  been  wholly  devoted  for  purposes  of  ancient 
burials,  and  this  is  not  the  case,  not  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  ancients  could  have  received  sepulture  in  them.  We 
have  still  to  search  for  their  cemeteries,  and,  perhaps,  these 
may  be  found  at  some  distance  from  each  ruin,  hidden  in 
valleys  among  the  kopjes,  where  the  modern  prospector  may 
not  have  trodden,  or  where  the  sub-tropical  rains  of  very 
many  centuries  may  have  silted  the  surface  soil,  or  the 
falling  of  debris  from  the  summits  may  have  completely 
covered  them  out  of  sight. 

The  conditions  of  the  burials  of  the  two  score  ancients 
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so  far  discovered  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the 
ancients,  either  for  motives  of  personal  veneration  of  their 
dead  or  of  religious  faith,  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
preserve  the  remains  to  the  utmost  and  to  provide  against 
their  resting-places  being  easily  desecrated  and  despoiled. 
This  anxiety,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued,  was  a  national 
instinct,  applicable  to  the  general  mass  of  the  population, 
as  well  as  to  the  few  skeletal  remains  so  far  discovered.  The 
first  thought,  even  of  the  poorest  Chinese  labourer  in  foreign 
countries,  is  to  save  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  removal 
of  his  dead  body  to  his  native  land,  and  well-to-do  Chinese 
travelling  abroad  take  their  coffins  among  their  luggage. 
This  anxiety  for  burial,  either  in  their  native  land  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  celebrated  shrine,  or  in  some  particularly 
safe  spot,  is  a  characteristic  manifested  by  many  ancient 
peoples.  The  Arabian  kinsmen  of  the  ancients  of  this 
country  removed  their  dead  to  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  custom  of  deporting  the  dead  to  some 
unfrequented  locality  prevails  likewise  among  the  Moham- 
medans of  Persia,  India,  and  elsewhere. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that,  at  such  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea  as  is  Rhodesia,  and  in  a  climate  which 
causes  the  decay  of  dead  bodies  to  be  so  exceedingly  rapid, 
the  remains  of  the  ancients  could  have  been  taken  to 
the  coast  for  deportation  to  Arabia  or  any  other  country, 
especially  as  the  discoveries  so  far  made  fail  to  show  that 
the  practice  of  embalming  their  dead  was  adopted  by  the 
old  occupiers.  Possibly  there  were  certain  shrines  among 
the  many  temples  in  Rhodesia  which  might  have  been  held 
by  them  in  peculiar  reverence,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
temples  may  be  found  the  main  burial-places  of  the  ancients, 
for,  as  their  temples  evidence,  their  religious  faiths  had  strong 
hold  upon  their  habits  and  customs.  But  at  present  the 
location  of  the  burying-places  of  the  ancient  populations 
remains  a  mystery. 
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Some  writers  have  suggested  that  as  the  periods  of  occu- 
pation by  the  ancients  of  this  country  cover  the  period  wlien 
it  was  the  practice  of  Mediterranean  nations  to  cremate  their 
dead,  this  practice  of  cremation  might  have  been  in  vogue 
in  Rhodesia,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  such 
being  the  case* 

Mr.  Bent  considered  that  the  ancients  were  "  but  a  garrison 
in  the  country,"  and  consequently  their  number  was  not  con- 
siderable, and  so  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  tjie  paucity 
of  buried  ancients.  But  the  later  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  over  five  hundred  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  as  against  the  twenty- 
three  described  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent,  some  of  which 
five  hundred  ruins  being  of  large  size  and  major  importance, 
some  consisting  of  whole  groups  of  ruins  occupying  areas  of 
over  a  square  mile,  altogether  destroys  this  argument.  The 
ancient  population  was  by  no  means  "but  a  garrison."  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  vicinities  of  the  larger  ruins  proved  that  large  populations 
of  ancients,  apart  from  any  slave  or  native  race  peoples, 
dwelt  round  about  the  ruins.  But  so  far  inland,  and  at  such 
great  distances  from  their  base  at  the  coast,  no  mere  garrison 
could  both  have  held  its  position  in  the  country  and  have 
superintended  and  guarded  the  many  and  extensive  gold- 
mining  districts  scattered  between  the  Murchison  Range,  in 
the  Transvaal,  in  the  south,  to  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  in  the 
north,  and  from  Penda-ma-tenka  in  Wankies,  on  the  west,  to 
Sofala  on  the  east. 

(i)  The  ancient  gold-workings,  especially  those  of  lower 
grade,  must  have  been  worked  by  huge  gangs  of  slaves,  as 
was  the  custom  in  all  the  ancient  countries  of  the  world. 
(2)  Huge  gangs  of  slaves  must  have  been  employed  in  the 
tedious  methods  of  crushing  quartz  by  hand,  and  with  crude 
implements.     (3)  Many  of  the  five  hundred  Zimbabwes  must 

*  "Cremation  was  not  practised  by  the  Phoenicians." — Pereot  et  Chipiez, 
The  History  of  Art,  vol.  i,  p.  285. 
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have  taken  years  to  build,  and  slave  labour  to  a  great  extent 
must  have  been  engaged  in  quarrying  for  the  granite  blocks 
and  in  transporting  them,  in  some  instances,  for  considerable 
distances.  (4)  It  would  also  be  required  for  agricultural 
purposes,  for  grain  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  large 
populations  of  ancients  as  well  as  for  feeding  the  slaves 
themselves.  (5)  Slave  labour  would  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  other  industries  and  undertakings  of  the  ancients. 

Such  a  vast  slave  population  as  we  are  assured,  both  by 
examination  and  most  reasonable  probability,  existed  for 
many  centuries  in  this  country  presupposes  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  alien  ancients  to  protect  the  towns  and  the  many 
and  scattered  gold -mining  districts,  from  both  the  hostile 
native  races  as  well  as  from  uprisings  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion, which  were  not  infrequent  in  ancient  history.  To  carry 
on  gold-mining,  gold -smelting,  and  every  other  industry 
imperative  to  the  existence,  well-being,  and  comfort  of  the 
ancients,  all  this  covering  periods  of  many  centuries,  but 
testifies  that  these  ancient  hives  of  industry  which  so  thickly 
covered  the  country  possessed  a  vast  population  of  ancients, 
who  resided  here  permanently,  having  their  women  and 
children,  as  shown,  for  instance,  at  Chum  and  Umnukwana 
ruins,  surrounding  them  in  their  homes. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  due 
time  the  cemeteries  of  these  ancients  will  be  found,  and  as 
the  minimum  amount  of  gold  found  with  the  remains  of  each 
ancient  so  far  discovered  has  noF  been  less  than  one  and  a 
half  ounces,  not  only  may  valuable  finds  be  struck,  but  many 
clues  may  be  found  in  the  patterns  and  manufacture  of  the 
ornaments,  which  may  lead  to  the  solving  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Rhodesian  ruins. 

Most  of  the  burials  of  the  ancients  whose  remains  have  so 
far  been  discovered  took  place  under  the  original  floors  of  the 
builders  within  the  ruins,  and  apparently  directly  under  the 
inner  dwellings.    Two  only  were  found  just  outside  the  main 
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entrance  at  Umnukwana  ruins  in  the  crevices  of  huge 
boulders.  Certainly  only  a  very  few  of  the  inclosures  of 
some  scores  only  of  all  the  ruins  in  Rhodesia  have  been 
partially  opened  out  and  explored,  and  as  ruins  frequently 
have  from  six  to  ten  inclosures,  the  possibilities  of  coming  on 
other  ancient  remains  are  very  great 

But  the  remains  so  far  found  within  the  ruins  were,  in  all 
probability,  those  of  the  proconsuls  or  overlords  of  the  district 
in  which  the  sovereign  industry  of  gold-mining  was  carried  on, 
or  of  the  chief  stewards  and  taskmasters,  or  of  priests,  who, 
as  is  shown  in  Chapter  xii.,  most  probably  resided  within  the 
ruins,  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  ancients  resided 
outside  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  cemeteries  of  the  bulk  of  the  ancient 
population  will  be  found  outside  the  ruins. 

Little  hesitation  need  be  experienced  with  regard  to 
definitely  fixing  the  identity  of  ancient,  or  Mombo-Mono- 
motapa,  or  recent  and  present  skeletal  remains.  The 
conditions  of  burials  of  all  these  periods  are  so  very  clear 
and  distinct  that  skeletal  remains  can  easily  be  assigned  to 
their  proper  periods.  A  general  description  of  the  various 
modes  of  burial  will  explain  this  at  once. 

Ancients  found  in  the  ruins  are  buried  at  full  length  and  : 
always  either  on  the  right  or  left  side.     Ancients  were  always 
buried  under  the  original  cemented  floor  or  under  the  first  or 
second  floors  above  the  original  floors,  each  floor  being  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  other.    The  mediaeval  and  modern 
Kaffir  peoples  were  buried  near  the  surface  and  many  feet 
above  those  of  the  ancients,  between  whom  there  are  always 
cemented  floors  and  several  feet  of  soil.    Again,  the  presence  f 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  solid  gold  ornaments,  with  the  i 
old  Zimbabwe  patterns,  is  an  unfailing  feature  of  ancient 
burial,  while  with  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  period  remains 
have  ornaments  of  iron  and  copper,  only  slightly  and  but 
in  few  instances  banded  with  gold   at  intervals,  while  the 
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remains  of  past  and  present  races  of  more  modern  Kaffirs 
only  have  copper,  iron,  and  brass  ornaments  and  glass  beads 
of  an  altogether  modern  manufacture.  In  the  same  way  the 
pottery  invariably  buried  with  the  dead  of  all  these  periods 
greatly  differs  in  design,  glaze,  ornamentation,  and  material, 
deteriorating  with  each  succeeding  period  till  it  becomes  iden- 
tical with  the  coarse  articles  made  by  the  natives  of  to-day. 

The  following  are  the  places,  with  the  numbers,  at  which 
the  remains  of  undoubted  ancients  have  been  discovered: 
M'Telegwa  (eight).  Chum  (four),  Upper  Longwe  (two), 
Mundie  (five),  Longwe  (three),  Isiknombi  (three),  Umnu- 
kwana  (seven),  M'Popoti  (two),  while  several  were  found 
at  Thabas  Imamba  and  Dhlo-dhlo,  making  a  total  of  about 
forty  ancient  remains  which  had  been  buried. 

But  at  Mundie  over  twelve  other  ancient  remains,  as  well 
as  the  bones  of  ancients  scattered  about  the  floors,  were 
found,  and  at  Umnukwana  seven  undoubted  ancients  were 
found  who  had  not  been  buried.  These  were  lying  under  the 
soil  outside  the  entrances,  evidently  just  in  a  position  in 
which  they  had  been  slain,  and  with  them  were  found  their 
weapons,  also  broken  bangles  of  solid  gold,  and  torn  bangles 
of  gold  wire,  all  of  Zimbabwe  manufacture  and  design, 
and  worn  in  the  same  profusion  as  by  the  ancients.  This 
evidence  of  conflict  and  defeat  of  the  ancients,  for  their 
bodies  were  never  buried  by  their  compatriots,  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere  as  one  of  many  instances  showing  that  the  ancients 
were  finally  driven  out  of  this  country  by  the  rising  of  either 
the  bastard  races,  the  slave  population,  or  the  hostile  natives 
of  the  country. 

No  gravestones,  no  marks  on  the  floors  or  on  the  walls 
denote  the  spots  where  the  ancients  were  buried,  the  inference 
being  that  there  was  anxiety  to  keep  their  resting-places 
secret.  Certainly  the  decorative  patterns  on  the  walls  were 
not  intended  to  act  as  guides  to  spots  where  the  ancients  lay, 
for  the  patterns  were  built  into  the  walls  when  they  were  first 
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erected  and  before  any  burials  had  taken  place.  Nor  is  there 
a  single  instance  known  during  five  years'  exploration  work 
in  many  ruins,  of  either  an  ancient  or  a  Kaffir  having  been 
buried  in  the  walls  themselves,  nor,  for  that  matter,  has  any 
treasure  or  gold  ever  been  found  buried  in  the  walls.  Van- 
dalisms galore  have  been  perpetrated  on  some  of  the  ruins 
because  of  the  idea  that  either  ancients  with  gold  or  some 
sort  of  treasure,  were  wont  to  be  secreted  in  the  walls.  This 
false  idea  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  damage  to 
ruins,  especially  at  Thaba  Imamba  and  Tati. 
i  All  ancients  being  invariably  buried  under  the  powdered 
granite  cement  of  the  original  floors,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
conclude  that  all  skeletal  remains  found  elsewhere  are  either 
of  the  Mombo-MonOmotapa  times  or  of  those  of  recent  and 
present  Kaffir  races. 

I  On  the  death  of  an  ancient  a  grave  was  sunk  through  the 
cemented  floor,  apparently  under  his  own  dwelling,  and  the 
grave  was  made  apparently  without  any  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  As  all  original  floors  have  a  layer  of 
ashes  underlying  them,  the  ashes  in  the  grave  were  removed 
and  replaced  by  some  sort  of  red  earth  in  which  the  body 
was  laid  always  on  one  side  or  the  other.  His  gold  ornaments 
were  buried  on  his  person,  and  his  cakes  of  gold  still  re- 
mained in  the  pouch  on  his  waist,  while,  as  in  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  present-day  Kaffir  burials,  earthenware  pots,  probably 
once  containing  grain,  were  placed  beside  him.  These  pots 
of  the  ancients  were  of  the  finest  clay,  beautifully  glazed, 
very  thin,  and  engraved  in  the  best  style  with  the  oldest 
Zimbabwe  patterns.  His  head  either  rested  on  a  pillow  of 
water-grooved  stone,  as  at  Chum  ruins,  or  on  a  wooden  pillow 
very  similar  to  those  seen  in  Egyptian  museums  and  in 
ancient  paintings  of  Egyptian  tombs,  resembling  in  shape  and 
pattern  the  best  sort  of  pillows  used  by  the  Kaffirs  of  to-day. 
The  wooden  pillows  were  frequently  covered  with  beaten 
gold  fastened  on  by  solid  gold  tacks  weighing  3  dwts.  each. 
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or  were  beautifully  worked  on  both  sides  in  gold  wire  with 
patterns  of  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  chevron  decoration.  By 
his  side,  if  he  were  a  great  man,  was  laid  his  rod  of  office 
with  the  beaten  gold  head  embossed  with  the  Phallic  sun- 
image,  and  with  solid  gold  ferrule  six  to  eight  inches  long  and 
weighing  i  J  ozs.  A  floor  of  granite  powder  cement  from  four 
to  five  inches  thick  was  then  laid  over  him  and  huge  fires  dried 
and  burnt  the  cement  to  the  hardness  of  the  rest  of  the  floor. 
This  process,  while  hermetically  sealing  the  dead  from  decay 
and  the  effects  of  the  weather,  caused,  in  almost  every  case  of 
ancient  burial,  the  side  of  the  corpse  that  was  uppermost  to 
become  calcined.  The  intense  heat  necessary  to  harden  the 
cement  is  largely  responsible  for  the  inability  of  explorers  to 
secure,  for  scientific  examination,  a  perfect  skeleton  of  an 
ancient. 

In  course  of  time  other  burials  of  ancients  of  the  Zim- 
babwe periods  took  place.  A  second  floor  was  laid  eighteen 
inches  above  the  first  floor,  and  between  the  two  floors 
the  corpse  was  laid  on  its  side,  also  with  his  gold  orna- 
ments and  cakes  of  gold,  pots,  and  rod  with  gold  head 
and  ferrule,  while  the  cement  floor  laid  over  him  was 
burnt.  His  side  was  calcined  as  in  the  former  burial. 
This  process  was  repeated,  in  some  instances,  until  three 
tiers  of  dead  were  buried,  each  being  about  eighteen 
inches  below  the  other.  No  instance  of  more  than  three 
tiers  of  dead  has  been  discovered.  So  uniform  were  the 
practices  of  the  ancients  in  burying  their  dead  that  ex- 
plorers, on  striking  the  thin  strata  of  red  soil  among  the 
ashes  under  the  original  floors,  have  been  able  to  know 
positively  that  they  were  approaching  the  remains  of  an 
ancient. 

Ancients,  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  men  of  full 
average  height  and  those  of  giant  size,  some  laden  with 
wealth  and  others  only  moderately  rich,  some  men  of  high 
position,  all  have  been  found   buried  beneath  the  original 
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floors,  which  are  again  buried,  owing  to  the  filling-in  process 
of  later  occupiers,  in  some  instances  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

At  Umnukwana  and  Chum  ruins  were  discovered  the 
tiny  solid  gold  bangles  of  children,  too  small  for  even  a 
youth  to  wear.  The  ancients  advanced  in  years  have  their 
arm,  wrist,  calf,  and  ankle  bangles  of  solid  gold,  considerably 
worn,  as  if  with  years  of  friction,  among  the  bunches  of 
bangles,  caused  by  movement  of  the  limbs.  Probably  the 
leg  or  calf  bangles  were  placed  there  in  early  years  and  never 
removed  even  at  death.  This  is  often  the  practice  with  the 
present  natives. 

The  giant  found  at  Chum  ruins,  in  West  Gwanda,  measured 
fully  seven  feet  in  height ;  *  one  shin  bone  recovered  was 
over  two  feet  in  length,  while  the  bangles  round  his  ankles 
were  of  an  immense  size.  We  read  in  Scripture  that  "  there 
were  giants  in  those  days,"  but  whether  the  ancients  of 
Rhodesia  approached  the  "sons  of  Anak"  in  height  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  builders  of  the  nauraghes  in  Sardinia 
were  always  called  giants,  and  to  the  present  day  their  burial- 
places  are  known  as  the  "Tombs  of  the  Giants."  At  the 
Monastery  Diamond  Mine,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  have 
been  found  giant  remains  of  great  age,  but  so  little  is  known 
of  this  find  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  connect  that  race 
with  the  giant  remains  found  in  Rhodesia.  However,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  refers  to 
the  people  of  Saba  (the  suggested  first  occupiers  of  this 
country)  as  of  high  stature.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Diodorus 
also  speak  of  the  Sabaeans  being  physically  robust,  while 
Professor  Rawlinson  states  that  the  Phoenicians  were  rather 
over  than  below  the  average  standard  of  height. 

In  the  chapter  describing  the  gold-smelting  operations  of 

*  The  skull,  an  arm,  and  a  leg  bone  of  this  ancient  were  taken  to  England 
by  the  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1896,  were  handed 
to  Professor  Thane,  University  College,  London,  but  no  information,  so  far 
as  can  be  discovered,  has  been  made  known  as  to  the  results  of  their 
examination. 
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the  ancients  we  mentioned  the  great  waste  of  the  precious 
metal  which  is  so  noticeable  on  every  hand.  We  might 
also  allude  to  the  fact  that  gold,  in  the  form  of  broken 
bangles,  tacks,  and  pellets,  has  been  found  on  the  original 
floors  of  the  ruins  just  as  plentifully  as  nails  can  be  picked 
up  from  the  floor  of  a  modern  carpenter's  shop.  The  debris 
heaps,  as  we  have  already  shown,  contain  gold  pellets  swept 
from  the  ruins,  and  four  months'  working  with  a  small  dry 
crushing  machine  on  the  debris  heaps  at  Khami  produced, 
on  an  average,  over  sixteen  ounces  of  gold  per  month,  and 
yet  the  ddbris  heaps  at  Khami  are  practically  untouched,  as 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  debris  still  remain  unexamined. 

The  same  apparent  disregard  of  the  value  of  gold  so 
shown  by  the  ancients  is  also  demonstrated  in  all  ancient 
burials  so  far  discovered.  We  find  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gold  buried  with  any  ancient  was  72  ozs.  (present  value 
;f288),  that  the  least  quantity  was  i  J  ozs.,  while  the  average 
amount  of  gold  found  with  remains  amounted  to  17  ozs. 

Every  ancient  had  gold  beads  worn  round  the  neck,  for 
these  seem  to  have  been  the  most  favourite  and  general 
form  of  adornment  adopted  by  all  these  ancients.  The 
beads  varied  in  weight  from  ij  grain  to  i  oz.  14  dwts.,  the 
larger  beads  going  ten  to  fifteen  to  the  ounce,  some  having 
the  holes  through  them  punched,  others  being  short  lengths 
of  flat  gold  with  their  ends  beaten  round  to  meet.  Bangles 
of  solid  gold  were  on  every  ancient.  These  varied  in  weight 
from  15  dwts.  to  6  ozs.,  and  were  of  diiferent  styles  of 
manufacture,  being  made  of  fine  twisted  wire,  or  of  the 
solid  metal  on  which  were  the  Zimbabwe  patterns.  One 
interesting  feature  concerning  these  ancient  burials  is  that 
with  almost  every  remains  were  found,  just  at  the  waist, 
small  cakes  of  raw  gold,  which  had  evidently  been  carried 
in  a  pouch  on  a  belt.  These  cakes  of  gold  weighed  from 
2  dwts.  to  I  oz.  17  dwts. 

Though  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  period  is  of  far  later 
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date  than  those  of  the  Zimbabwes,  the  examination  of  their 
burial-places  shows  to  what  extent  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
were  followed  by  the  peoples  of  the  Kaffir  kingdoms.  In 
these  times  the  Makalangas,  whose  ancestors  had,  under  the 
influence  of  the  ancients,  become  to  a  large  extent  civilised, 
still  showed  in  their  commercial  capacities,  their  industries, 
arts,  and  religious  faiths,  the  impressions  left  upon  them  by 
the  former  settlement  of  the  ancients  in  this  country,  im- 
pressions that  in  some  departments  of  life  can  still  be  noticed 
in  the  Makalanga  of  to-day.  It  is  known  that,  during 
the  Mombo  -  Monomotapa  period,  these  Makalanga,  or 
"People  of  the  Sun,"  worked  for  gold  and  bartered  it  to 
the  Arabs  for  copper,  apparently  placing  a  much  less  value 
upon  the  precious  metal  than  did  the  ancients.*  So  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  Makalangas,  while  burying  their  dead  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
in  crevices  among  the  rocks,  buried  them  with  all  their 
personal  ornaments,  and  laid  beside  them  pots  of  poor 
material,  make,  and  design,  which  once,  it  is  believed,  held 
grain.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mombo  chief  buried 
in  the  rudely  constructed  stone  circle  at  M'Telegwa,  very 
few  of  the  Mombo  skeletal  remains  had  gold  ornaments  of 
any  value,  the  gold  generally  being  in  bands  at  intervals  on 
iron  bangles,  or  gold  beads  at  intervals  on  copper  bangles. 
In  these  periods  copper  and  glass  beads  appear  to  have  been 
the  favourite  ornaments. 

At  M'Telegwa  ruins  was  found  with  the  Mombo  f  chief  the 
cloth  or  blanket  with  fine  gold  wire  woven  in  the  pattern. 
Livio  Sanuto,  writing  in  1581  of  Monomotapa,  said  "the 
people  wear  cotton  worked  with  gold  thread."  Seeing  this 
was  worn  by  these  Kaffir  people,  and  also  that  Chaldsea  was 
famous  for  gold-worked  cloth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ancients  also  wore  linen  and  cloth  worked  with  gold,  and 

*  See  Chapter  xi.,  "  Copper  Ingots,"  also  Chapter  x. 

t  This  is  rendered  as  "Mombo,"  "Mambo,"  or  "Mamba"  by  different  writers. 
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that  the  cloth  so  woven  and  worn  by  the  people  of  the  old 
Kaffir  kingdom  was  of  a  less  superior  quality.  Antiquarians 
aver  that  the  Sabaeo-Arabians  had  their  first  home  in  Chaldaea, 
and  if  this  were  so,  and  it  appears  more  than  probable,  it 
would  be  strange  that  they  should  take  away  from  that 
country  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  zodiacal 
science,  and  not  at  the  same  time  have  taken  with  them 
the  art  and  industry  of  making  cloth  of  gold,  an  art  that 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  developed 
to  a  most  gorgeous  and  elaborate  degree.  Ezekiel  xxvii. 
23,  24  shows  that  Babylon  and  Assyria  supplied  Phoenicia 
with  embroidery  of  great  value.  See  also  Ezekiel  xxvii.  20, 
xxvi.  7,  14,  xxvii.  15,  19-22 ;  and  Esther  vii.  10,  14. 

The  Kaffirs  of  the  Monomotapa  times  and  the  present 
races  of  natives  bury  also  in  caves  and  in  the  open  ground, 
and  sometimes  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  inside 
certain  of  the  ruins.  The  graves  of  Kaffirs  in  the  open 
ground  usually  have  stones  piled  over  them.  The  dead  are 
buried  in  a  sitting  position,*  and  have  their  ornaments  and 
personal  belongings  with  them,  as  also  pots  or  jars  of  coarse 
material,  construction,  and  design.  The  ornaments  consist 
of  bangles  of  solid  copper,  brass,  and  iron,  and  bangles  of 
twisted  copper,  brass,  and  iron  wire,  with  copper,  brass,  and 
glass  beads. 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  how  the  ancients  were 
clothed.  From  ancient  remains  so  far  discovered  we  learn 
that  they  wore  wrist  and  ankle  bangles  of  gold  and  gold 
armlets,  and  also  bangles  above  the  calf,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  natives  wear  their  ornaments  of  baser  metals. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  ancients  wore  armless  tunics 
reaching  almost  to  the  knee,  as  such  beautifully  worked  orna- 
ments of  several  ounces  in  weight  in  gold  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  concealed  by  garments  (see  Chapter  x.). 

*  It  is  known  that  some  Makalanga  tribes  bury  their  dead  extended  at  full 
length,  also  with  the  head  towards  the  rising  sun. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  AGES  OF  THE  ZIMBABWES 

Approximation  by  orientation,  architecture,  ancient  history, 
and  present  conditions. 

ONE  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Rhodesian  temple 
forts  or  Zimbabwes  is  orientation.  "The  appropriate 
time,"  says  Mr.  Bent,  "  for  the  greatest  of  the  festivals  of  the 
solar-worship  would  be  at  midsummer."  At  these  Zimbabwes 
the  ancient  nature-worshippers  have  orientated  their  temples 
to  the  summer  solstice,  beside  fixing  their  marvellously  exact 
geometrical  lines,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  observe  the  passage ;' 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  certain  stars,  as  in' 
the  temples  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  and  China. 
The  age  of  any  Rhodesian  Zimbabwe — at  least  those  of  ' 
the  first  period — may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  its 
orientation. 

The  geometrical  and  astronomical  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  ruins  leaves  no  possible  doubt  on  this  question, 
and  there  is  common  agreement  with  regard  to  this  matter 
among  the  archseologists,  antiquarians,  and  scientists  generally 
who  have  either  inspected  the  ruins  or  written  concerning 
them.  The  best-accredited  savants  of  all  the  European 
nations  who  have  considered  the  reports  and  descriptions  of 
the  Rhodesian  ruins  arrive  at  the  sam.e  unanimous  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Schlichter  says  :  "  We  have  in  the  Great  Zimbabwe  an 
enormous  gnomon  (dial  calculating  point)  before  us,  compris- 
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ing  a  total  angle  of  120°.  Taking  all  the  details  into  account, 
I  found  that  the  obliquity  of  ecliptic  was  somewhat  more 
than  20°  52',  which  brings  us  (considering  that  we  have  a 
good  Chinese  observation  of  the  same  period)  to  a  time 
somewhat  iioo3£.  for  the  erection  of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins." 

Mr.  Swan,  who  fixed  the  orientation  of  a  large  number  of 
Rhodesian  Zimbabwes,  obtains  dates  between  2000  B.C.  and 
1 100  B.C.,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  bchlichter  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe, 
while  he  approximated  the  date  of  the  Lundi  temple  at 
2000  B.C. 

Mr.  Wilmot  shows  very  clearly  that  the  emblems  of  the 
Phallic  worship  found  at  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere  in  Rho- 
desia belonged  to  a  people  who  lived  in  a  period  anterior  to 
the  tenth  century  before  Christ.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that 
the  earliest  Zimbabwes  were  erected  during  the  period  when 
litholatry  was  practised,  this  being  the  earliest  period  of 
nature-worship ;  further,  that  they  were  erected  before  the 
Bronze  Age. 

But  while  the  Great  Zimbabwe  temple  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  standing  in  1 100  B.C.,  and  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  admittedly  the  finest  and  largest  example  of  the  first  or 
oldest  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  extant,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  oldest  set  of  buildings  of  that  period  in 
Rhodesia.  We  have  already  shown,  as  also  have  other 
writers,  that  each  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  covered 
several,  if  not  many  centuries  of  time.  The  earliest  ancients 
would  not  be  likelyto  erect  their  first  temple  fort  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  coast  as  is- Zimbabwe,  and  disregard  the 
district  lying  between  Zimbabwe  and  the  Sabi  Valley  in 
Rhodesian  and  Portuguese  territories,  over  which  intervening 
space  there  are  so  many  ruins  all  of  the  first  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture. 

The  Sabi  Valley  fornis  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
outlet  to  the  coast  for  the  populations  lying  between  the 
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Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ancients  first  attacked  the  reefs  that  were  in 
the  south-east  portion  of  Monomotapa,  which  is  now  in  and 
on  the  border  of  Portuguese  territory,  erected  their  forts  for 
local  defence  as  well  as  for  maintaining  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  the  coast,  all  still  in  the  first  period,  and  on  proving 
the  value  of  the  gold  areas  of  that  part  just  within  the  south- 
eastern boundaries  of  Rhodesia,  gradually  spread  out  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country  their  lines  of  forts  with  larger 
buildings  of  capital  importance  as  centres  for  the  various  gold 
areas  as  they  became  ascertained  and  their  payability  assured. 

So  far  as  the  orientations  fixed  and  dates  approximated 
warrant,  we  can  conclude  that  the  first-period  ruins  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Sabi  Valley,  and  in  the  present  Victoria, 
Belingwe.  M'Tibi.  and  Gwar^"  ^ifif<"''''<"''i  ^"^  which  cover  an 
area  easy  of  definition,  were  standing  in  iioo  B.C.,  many  of 
them  at  a  far  anterior  date,  while  some  are  believed  to  have 
been  standing  2000  B.C. 

Professor  Miiller,  the  great  Austrian  authority  on  Southern 
Arabian  archaeology,  describes  the  temple-fort  ruins  of  Marib, 
the  ancient  Sabi  and  capital  of  the  Sabaean  kingdom,  and 
several  archaeologists  of  repute,  comparing  this  description 
with  that  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe  architecture,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  both  built  by  the  same  people.  The 
general  features  of  the  first-period  Zimbabwes  are  also  those 
of  the  ruins  to  be  found  in  South  Arabia,  where  was  the  old 
Sabaean  kingdom.  This,  taking  the  history  of  the  Sabaeans 
into  account,  could  well  have  been  2000  B.C.  to  1 100  B.C.,  at 
which  latter  date  the  commerce  and  influence  of  the  old 
Sabaeans  appear  to  have  become  absorbed  by  their  younger 
and  more  enterprising  kinsmen  of  Phoenicia. 

Should  the  suggestion,  made  by  many  authorities,  of  the 
subsequent  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Phoenicians 
prove  to  be  well  founded,  as  it  appears  to  be,  we  might 
thus  be  able  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  later  class  of 
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Zimbabwes  which  in  this  work  are  described  as  of  the  second 
period.  The  history  of  the  Phoenician  nation  is  decidedly 
clearer  than  that  of  the  Sabsean  kingdom,  and  judging  by  the 
periods  of  growth,  zenith,  and  decline  of  Phcenician  power, 
we  might  safely  approximate  the  period  at  which  the  later 
Zimbabwes  were  erected,  and  this  would  be  from  somewhat 
anterior  to  iioo  B.C.  down  to  some  time  about  the  Christian 
Era.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  later  Zimbabwes  has 
been  held  to  closely  resemble  that  of  some  at  least  of  those 
discovered  in  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  whether  the  builders  in  both  cases  were  actually 
the  same  people  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  state. 

No  credence  appears  to  be  placed  on  the  theory  of  the 
occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  who,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  lOO  A.D.,  penetrated  from  the  north 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Equator,  to  a  nation 
called  the  Agizymba.  De  Barros  believed  the  Rhodesian 
ruins  to  have  been  those  of  the  Roman  forts  of  the  Agizymba 
of  Ptolemy,  but  their  architecture  and  geometrical  plan  of 
building  rather  dispose  of  this  suggestion. 

But  when  we  consider  the  writings  of  Arabs  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  some  slight  clue  to  the  com- 
parative time  of  termination  of  the  last  occupation  of  these 
ruins  by  the  ancients,  which,  owing  to  the  transition  of  archi- 
tecture to  the  inferior  building  of  the  decadent  period,  must 
have  been  very  many  centuries  after  the  first  and  second 
Zimbabwe  periods.  From  that  time  we  find  that  the  natives 
of  those  days  were  conditioned  very  much  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  earliest  coast  Arabs  describe  the  natives  of  those 
days  as  black,  naked,  teeth-filed,  with  long  spears  (assegais), 
wandering  preachers  (witch-doctors),  and  worshippers  of 
ancestors.  These  descriptions,  together  with  the  substratum 
of  truth  underlying  the  old  Arab  traditions,  take  us  back  to 
fully  a  thousand  years  ago.  This  argument  applies  also  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  ruins,  which  several  writers  consider 
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to  have  been  then  just  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  seen 
to-day,  except  for  the  vandalism  of  prospectors  and  amateur 
explorers."' 

But  we  can  venture  to  go  still  further  back  than  looo  A.D. 
Every  nation,  without  exception,  holding  a  colonial  possession, 
even  if  only  for  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  leaves 
behind  it  a  half-caste  or  bastard  race.  This  is  seen  in  South 
Africa,  which  was  only  first  occupied  by  Europeans  some 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  where  we  have  now  a 
very  large  half-caste  race  of  people.  History  provides  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  but  modern  scientists  affirm  that  such 
races  in  course  of  the  unhurried  processes  of  nature  will  always 
fall  back  on  their  strongest  and  original  type.  It  is  held  by 
scientists  that  eventually  the  half-caste  race  of  South  Africa 
must,  in  course  of  time,  become  absorbed  in  the  Kaffir  races. 

If  after  only  three  hundred  and  forty  years'  occupation 
of  a  small  portion  of  South  Africa  by  the  Europeans  such 
a  large  population  of  half-castes  could  have  arisen  as  we 
now  find,  what  can  we  expect  might  have  been  the  results 
of  the  occupation  of  the  alien  and  ancient  gold-workers 
of  Rhodesia,  whose  combined  periods,  it  is  believed,  covered 
from  before  2000  B.C.  till  after  the  Christian  Era  commenced  ? 
The  early  Europeans  in  South  Africa  came  to  permanently 
settle  and  colonise,  to  make  their  homes  and  to  provide  for 
their  children,  for  they  were  of  the  redundant  populations  of 
the  countries  of  their  origin.  But  not  so  the  ancient  gold- 
miners.  They  apparently  were  not  of  the  redundant  or 
surplus  populations  of  their  mother  countries,  whether  Saba 
or  Phoenicia,  or  both.  These  came  for  gold,  and  occupied 
the  country  with  massive  forts  as,  says  one  authority,  "  they 
never  considered  that  this  country  was  their  own."  Gold- 
production,  so  far  as  present  evidences  lead,  was  the  sole 
motive  for  their  presence  in  this  country,  and  all  trade 
industries  appear  to  have  been  subservient  to  the  main 
object  of  winning  gold. 
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Their  purpose  not  being  that  of  colonisation,  as  the  word 
is  employed  to-day,  but  merely  occupancy,  with  a  certain 
set  object  in  view,  we  can — noting  the  practices  of  mankind 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  practices  more  common  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  times — safely  conjecture,  especially 
in  view  of  the  bestial  practices  involved  in  some  forms  of 
nature-worship,  that  the  half-caste  race  was  an  important 
one,  seeing  also  that  it  had  two  thousand  years  for  its 
development.  That  such  a  bastard  race  was  a  resultant  of 
the  occupation  by  the  ancients  is  undeniable,  and  just  as 
records  prove  that  the  Sabaeans  intermarried  and  mingled 
with  the  ancient  peoples  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  so  the  same 
race  most  probably  did  likewise  in  the  country  now  known 
as  Rhodesia.  Writers  on  this  subject  affirm  that  the  fourth 
or  decadent  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  bastard  races,  and  this  period  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  Bastard  Period.  But  where  is  this  half-caste  race 
to-day  ? 

The  length  of  time  required  to  assimilate  the  half-castes 
to  their  stronger  and  original  types  would  be  immense,  and 
we  can  add  at  least  one  thousand  years  for  nature  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Certainly  the  condition  of  isolation  in 
these  inland  territories  would  tend  to  expedite  this  process. 
This,  time  brings  us,  with  the  thousand  years  already 
accounted  for  by  record  and  sifted  tradition,  to  the  time  of  the 
Christian  Era.  Partial  extermination  by  Kaffirs,  amalgamation 
by  marriage,  and  the  natural  absorption  caused  by  the 
remnant  of  the  race  falling  back  upon  their  negroid  type, 
might  account  for  their  disappearance. 

But,  as  is  shown  in  Chapter  x.,  there  are  unmistakable 
traces  of  these  people  still  remaining  to  this  day,  and  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  arched  noses,  thin  lips,  and  refined  type 
of  Semitic  countenance  commonly  met  with,  especially 
among  the  Makalangas  and  Zambesi  tribes,  the  Jewish 
rites,  particularly  with  regard  to  food,  the  superior  intelli- 
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gence  and  calculating  capacities  and  business  instincts,  the 
metallurgical  cleverness  still  in  vogue,  and  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  the  polytheistic  faiths  learned  from  the 
ancients,  and  still  preserving  several  distinctly  Semitic 
practices.  Mr.  Selous  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  builders 
of  Zimbabwe  were  not  first  destroyed  and  then  supplanted 
by  an  inferior  race,  but  that  they  became  gradually  fused 


with  a  lower  race,  which  still  bears  traces  of  its  admixture 
with  the  more  intelligent  people.  But  this  view  is  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  suggestion  of  several  writers  of  a  wiping-out 
of  the  original  ancients  by  their  bastard  following  or  by  the 
Kaffirs  led  by  the  bastards. 

Further  clues  to  the  period  in  which  the  ancients  either 
deserted  the  country,  or  were  exterminated,  or  driven  out 
by  the  Kaffir  tribes,  or  became  fused  with  native  races, 
may  be  noticed. 

The  baobab-tree  {adansonia  digitatd)  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  is  known  as  the  monkey-bread  tree,  or  African  calabash, 
or  Ethiopian  sour-gourd  tree,  of  fantastic  look,  its  stem  being 
of  little  height  compared  to  its  great  thickness,  averaging 
from  twenty  feet  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  These  trees  grow  inside 
some  of  the  ruins,  particularly  at  M'Tendele,  Chiburwe,  and 
Baobab  Kop  ruins,  as  well  as  at  other  ruins,  in  all  of  which 
they  have  done  considerable  damage  by  splitting  up  and 
throwing  down  walls.  These  trees  are  known  to  require 
growth  during  several  centuries  to  attain  their  maturity,  and 
some  are  considerably  over  a  thousand  years  old.  Portions, 
at  least,  of  the  M'Tendele  ruins  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
second  Zimbabwe  period,  which  did  not  commence  until 
many  centuries  after  the  older  Zimbabwes  had  been  built, 
and  as  the  second  period  also  covered  several  centuries,  and 
as  these  trees  would  not  have  started  their  growth  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  ancient  occupiers,  and  after  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soil  had  silted  into  the  interiors  of  the  buildings. 
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some  rough  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  great  age  of  these 
ruins. 

The  ironwood  tree,  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
which  requires  several  centuries  to  attain  maturity,  is  found 
at  full  growth  at  Zimbabwe,  Tati,  and  other  ruins,  and  also  on 
or  near  some  of  the  ancient  workings  on  the  gold  areas. 

Chillies,  capers,  rice,  and  monkey  nuts,  which  form  an 
integral  portion  of  the  food  of  all  tribes  in  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,  were  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  were 
admittedly  introduced  into  these  territories,  as  well  as  into  the 
West  Coast,  from  the  New  World,  and  as  the  Phoenicians  are 
believed  to  have  influenced  in  religion,  customs,  and  arts  the 
ancient  peoples  of  South  and  North  America,  some  explana- 
tion of  their  presence  here  may  be  to  hand. 

The  mahobohobo  is  a  wood  also  not  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  is  now  used  for  mining  purposes,  especially  in 
timbering  shafts.  This  tree  grows  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia. 

Though  only  indirectly  relative  to  the  question  of  the  ages 
of  the  Zimbabwes,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
thousands  of  lemon  trees  thrive  in  a  wild  state  in  the  Mazoe 
district,  these  trees  not  being  indigenous ;  also  that  there  are 
wild  tomato  areas  in  the  Mazoe  district;  quantities  of  bananas 
grow  in  Manicaland,  also  yellow  and  black  fig  trees ;  wild 
vines,  originally  cultivated,  and  none  of  these  indigenous, 
are  to  be  found  near  most  of  the  ancient  ruins.  In  1403 
Abd-er-Rashid  reported  vines  as  flourishing  in  South-East 
Africa.  Vines  were  not  introduced  into  Cape  Colony  until 
1655.* 

Since  the   foundations  of  the  earliest  of  the  Rhodesian 

*  Sir  John  Willoughby  writes ;  "  An  expert's  classification  of  the  existing 
flora  might  assist  later  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  these  ruins,  for  I  have  noticed 
many  trees  and  plants  in  their  neighbourhood  which  are  not  common  to  other 
parts  of  Mashonaland,  and  which  might  prove  to  be  foreign  to  its  soil." 

' '  The  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  carried  with  them  some  of  their  plants  and  to 
have  tried  to  acclimatize  them  in  their  various  colonies." — Clermont-Ganneau, 
V Imagerie  Phlnicienne,  p.  113. 
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Zimbabwes  were  laid,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  of 
many  archaeologists  and  savants  concerning  their  age,  what 
epochs  of  the  world's  history  have  been  witnessed !  The 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have  become  but  piles  of  half- 
buried  debris.  The  Phoenician  kingdom  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  founded,  and  from  being  the  foremost  nation  of 
the  then  known  world  it  has  sunk  into  complete  oblivion. 
Egypt,  which  was  then  flourishing,  has  decayed.  Moses  has 
led  the  children  of  Israel  towards  the  Promised  Land. 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Greece  have  in  turn  risen  and  decayed, 
and  well-nigh  twenty  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  have 
come  and  gone. 

While  all  this  world-history  has  been  made,  this  country 
has  contributed  gold  in  enormous  quantities  to  people, 
the  memory  of  whom  is  but  a  dream.  What  food  for  reflec- 
tion do  the  old  ruins,  with  their  nature-worship  emblems,  not 
provide  for  the  Rhodesian  prospector  outspanning  during  the 
glaring  noontide  heat  beside  these  eloquently  silent  walls,  and 
how  brief  does  the  span  of  human  life  appear  in  comparison 
with  the  hoary  age  of  these  ruined  buildings ! 

All  the  Zimbabwes,  or  temple  forts,  or  forts  in  Rhodesia 
are  in  ruins.  The  altars  are  broken  down,  the  orientated 
shrines,  "  open  to  the  light  of  heaven,"  once  sacred  to  the 
votive  worship  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  forces  of 
nature,  have  become  desecrated,  and  "the  snake  and  owl 
inhabit  there,"  while  the  very  emblems  of  the  gods  have  gone. 

No  longer  the  cruel,  bestial,  and  licentious  rites  and  pious 
orgies  comprised  in  Phallic  worship  stain  the  temple  floors 
with  blood,  or  make  its  walls  ring  with  a  shame  that  disgraces 
the  name  of  man,  for  the  "high  places"  have  been  almost 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  time,  and  the  righteous 
maledictions  hurled  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  Samaria  and  its  "high  places,"  have  been  more 
rigorously  executed  in  the  ruined  temples  of  Rhodesia  than 
even  in  some  of  the  cities  directly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
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These  Phallic  worshippers  have  gone,  the  memory  of  them 
IS  blotted  out,  and  the  many  places  in  Rhodesia  that  once 
knew  them  now  know  them  no  more  for  ever.  Well-nigh  all 
traces  of  these  ancient  peoples  of  Semitic  race  who  once 
toiled  in  South-East  Africa,  taking  scores  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold  from  the  reefs  of  these  terri- 
tories, have  disappeared  far  more  completely  than  the 
aborigines  of  the  New  World,  many  of  whom  still  survive 
amid  the  crumbling  monuments  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia ;  more  completely  than  the  builders  of  the  mono- 
lithic structures  strewn  over  the  Polynesian  islands ;  or  than 
those  who  raised  the  Irish  round  towers,  the  pagan  temples 
of  Scotland,  the  "cloven  stones,"  and  set  up  the  "sacred 
circles"  in  England  as  at  Stonehenge,  and  scattered  thousands 
of  their  monoliths  and  temples  over  all  the  Mediterranean 
lands,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world  within  the  influence 
of  the  old  Phoenician  world-wide  faiths  which  had  their  full 
growth  in  the  "  Palm  Land  "  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERN  NATIVES 

GOLD  prospectors  in  Rhodesia  may,  for  the  gift  of  a 
blanket,  be  guided  by  a  Matabele  or  Mashona  to  the 
site  of  an  ancient  working  on  a  gold-reef;  and,  as  was 
explained  earlier,  extensive  ancient  workings  have  most 
usually  been  an  unfailing  indication  of  the  existence  of  a 
payable  reef. 

But  the  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  natives  information 
as  to  there  being  any  ancient  ruin  in  any  particular  district 
does  not  always  so  easily  meet  with  success.  Whether  this 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  native  is  the  result  of  distrust  of 
the  white  man,  or  on  account  of  some  of  the  ruins  having  in 
modern  times  been  used  as  burial-places  of  native  chiefs,  or 
because  of  the  awe  in  which  the  natives  regard  the  ruins,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide. 

Should  a  native  be  persuaded  for  a  substantial  present  to 
divulge  the  location  of  a  ruin,  in  all  probability  the  prospector 
will  be  conducted  more  often  than  not  to  an  Abolosi  fort, 
erected,  as  it  is  contended,  some  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago;  not  to  one  of  the  ruined  forts  or  temples  of  the  ancients. 
To  the  Matabele  and  Mashona  all  these  ruins,  whether  ancient 
or  Abolosi,  pass  under  the  name  of  Tanala  (walls),  and  when 
asked  to  state  who  built  these  "walls"  will  unconcernedly 
reply,  "Do  not  the  books  of  the  white  men  say?" 

The  present  resident  natives  appear  to  have  no  tradition 
concerning  the  ruins.     They  do  not  know,  or  even  wish  to 
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know,  who  built  them,  and  if  any  tradition  did  exist  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  from  them  on  the 
subject.  Some  natives  have  been  known  to  confess  in  a 
half-hearted  manner  that  they  were  erected  by  live  spirits, 
just  as  was  stated  by  De  Barros  in  1532,  when  he  writes, 
"  The  natives  say  they  (the  Zimbabwes)  are  the  work  of  the 
devil  (supernatural),  because  they  are  beyond  their  powers 
to  execute."  And  to  illustrate  the  utter  ignorance  prevail- 
ing in  their  minds  on  this  subject,  many  natives  have  been 
known  to  state  that  these  ruins  were  the  work  of  English- 
men, because  nothing  is  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish.* 

Unlike  the  peoples  of  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  periods 
who  built  their  royal  kraals  within  many  of  the  ruins,  the 
present  natives,  both  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  do 
not  inhabit  the  ruins,  nor  will  they  venture  near  them  at 
night  or  after  sunset,  in  many  cases  not  for  bribes.  Some 
tribes,  it  is  asserted,  believe  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors, 
who  are  buried  there,  haunt  them,  and  that  these  spirits 
have  the  power  to  help  or  injure  the  living.  Important 
chiefs  and  indunas  have  often  been  buried  within  the  ruins, 
for  instance,  at  Chipadzi  Ruins,  in  Mashonaland,  and  at 
M'Telegwa  Ruins,  in  Matabeleland,  and  this  explains  why 
pieces  of  buck  flesh  and  jars  of  grain  and  native  beer  are 
found  near  them,  these  being  offerings  to  the  spirits  to 
secure,  say,  success  for  a  hunting  trip,  or  any  other  venture 
about  to  be  undertaken,  or  to  ensure  good  crops. 

The  late  King  Lo  'Bengula  had  a  horror  lest  the  white 
men  should  learn  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  he  foresaw  the  evils  that  might  come  upon  his 
people  by  an  invasion  of  white  men  enticed  by  the  presence 
of  gold,  for,  as  remarked   by  Professor  Bryce,  gold  when 

•  Several  Rhodesians,  expert  in  native  language  and  idioms,  liave,  unknown  to 
each  other,  stated  that  some  replies  given  by  natives  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
buildings  include  the  following  expression,  used  in  very  different  parts  of  the 
country:  "The  walls  were  built  when  stones  were  soft."  This  expression  is 
held  by  authorities  to  convey  the  natives'  idea  of  prehistoric  times. 
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undiscovered  does  least  harm  (aurum  inrepertum  et  sic 
melius  situm).  Herein  Lo  'Bengula  manifested  a  wise 
sagacity.  But  the  pertinacious  demands  for  gold-mining 
concessions,  with  the  tempting  considerations  offered  in 
exchange,  proved  too  much  for  this  dusky  potentate  to 
withstand,  and  on  the  29th  August,  1871,  was  granted  the 
concession,  which  was  reaffirmed  in  February,  1888.  But 
just  as  Lo  'Bengula  had  refused  to  grant  concessions  for 
working  the  reefs,  so  both  previously  and  subsequently  to 
the  concession  he  was  opposed  to  the  ancient  ruins  being 
disturbed  by  those  who  imagined  they  contained  fabulous 
stores  of  the  precious  metal,  and  his  firm  refusal  to  listen  to 
requests  made  to  explore  them  has  doubtless  saved  untold 
vandalism  from  being  committed. 

But  to  return.  We  have  remarked  that  the  native  mind 
is  absolutely  blank  with  regard  to  any  history  or  any 
tradition  concerning  the  ruins.  This  ignorance  may  be 
explained  by  the  migratory  spirit  of  all  South  African 
races.  The  Matabele  are  comparatively  recent  occupiers 
of  this  country,  as  they  only  came  up  from  the  south  in 
1838.  The  redundant  populations  of  southern  races  have, 
in  the  course  of  time,  passed  on  to  the  north.  The 
Amaswazi  branch  of  the  great  Zulu  family  came  north 
and  "wiped  out"  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  peoples,  or 
Makalangas,  or  Mocarangas,  as  Dos  Santos  calls  them. 

The  Makalangas,  or  "  People  of  the  Sun,"  who  had 
hitherto  been,  since  the  passing  away  of  the  ancients,  the 
dominant  and  most  powerful  of  Kaffir  races,  "  spoke,"  as  Dos 
Santos  wrote  in  1603,  "the  best  and  most  polished  of  all 
Kaffir  languages  which  I  have  seen  in  this  Ethiopia."  They 
were  at  one  time,  probably  owing  to  the  impressions  made 
upon  their  race  by  the  ancients  and  the  succeeding  bastard 
races,  also  to  a  large  extent  civilised  and  certainly  well 
versed  and  expert  in  various  arts,  such  as  those  of  metal- 
working  and  textile  manufacture;    were  admirable  men  of 
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business,  possessing  the  power  of  calculating  money,  and 
commercial  instincts  beyond  those  of  any  other  tribes,  and, 
according  to  Arab  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  them- 
selves mined  and  washed  for  gold  and  traded  it  with  the 
Arab  merchants  at  the  coast. 

It  is  held  by  several  authorities  that  the  Makalangas  were 
the  dominant  race  in  South  Central  Africa,  with  vassal  king- 
doms extending  beyond  Monomotapa*  itself  from  Congo, 
and  Zambesia  to  the  Orange  River  if  not  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Duarte  Barbosa  (1516)  states  that  "the  Moors 
of  Benemotapa  say  there  is  much  gold  in  a  country  very  far 
situated  in  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
another  kingdom  which  is  subjected  to  this  King  of  Bene- 
motapa— a  very  great  lord  having  many  kings  under  his 
vassalage.  His  country  runs  through  the  desert  as  far  as 
from  Mozambique  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Johnstone 
(1603)  states  that  the  King  of  Monomotapa  was  superior 
lord  to  all  the  kings  of  the  countries  extending  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (see  also  Chapter  iv.  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
mediaeval  kingdom  of  the  Monomotapa).  De  Barros  (1532) 
says  that  the  natives  of  Benemotapa  had  more  intelligence 
than  the  coast  natives  of  Mozambique,  Kiloua  (Quilva),  and 
Melinde,  and  that  among  them  theft  and  adultery  were 
punished  very  severely.  With  reference  to  the  recorded 
textile  industry  of  the  Makalangas,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  this  writer  that  the  King  of  Monomotapa  would  only 
wear  such  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  as  had  been  manu- 
factured in  his  country,  lest  something  obnoxious  to  him 
might  be  introduced  if  such  clothing  were  obtained  from 
abroad.  We  also  learn  from  Livio  Sanuto  (1588)  that  the 
clothing  of  the  Makalangas  of  the  Monomotapa  kingdom 

*  Mr.  Baines  states  that  "  Monomotapa  signifies  a  place  where  something 
valuable  is  found."  Other  writers  state  it  means  "  Lord  of  the  Mines,"  but  all 
agree  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  wherefrom  great  mineral  wealth  is 
obtained.     (See  opinion  of  Rev.  G.  Cullen  Reed  stated  later  in  this  chapter,) 
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was  made  of  linen  and  cloth  interwoven  with  fine  gold  wire. 
This  material  so  interwoven  was  found  on  the  remains  of  the 
Mombo  chief  in  the  M'Telegwa  ruins. 

But  what  a  contrast  do  we  see  in  the  present  Makalangas 
of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  for  the  Mashonas,  says 
Mr.  Bent,  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  Monomotapa ! 
They  are  still  here,  but  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  recognise 
in  this  timid  race  of  slaves  the  bold  and  warlike  people  who 
for  centuries  were  the  superior  and  most  powerful  race  of 
Monomotapa.  The  transition  in  their  case  is  a  vast  one, 
and  can  be  explained.  Their  dominance  and  cohesion  were 
utterly  destroyed  when  the  northward  march  of  the  Ama- 
swazis  began.  Hunted,  persecuted,  and  taken  for  slaves  by 
their  conquerors,  they  sank  from  the  position  of  the  most 
superior  Kaffir  people  to  being  "dogs  of  slaves"  {M'Holi 
=  slaves  and  Atnaswtna  =  dogs),  timid,  cowardly,  and  servile, 
taking  refuge  in  kopjes,  and  hardly  daring  to  show  their  faces 
even  to  till  the  small  patches  of  ground  close  to  their  strong- 
hold dwellings. 

Later  on  the  country  was  ravaged  by  the  people  of 
Cazembe,  and  later  still  the  present  Angoni  crossed  the 
Zambesi  from  the  south,  after  having  occupied  large  portions 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  for  a  considerable  period.  Still  later 
the  present  Barotsi  from  the  south  teijiporarily  occupied  the 
country  and  then  crossed  the  Zambesi  to  their  present  terri- 
tory, while  in  1838  the  Matabele,  or  as  they  style  themselves, 
the  Amandabele,  came  up  from  the  south  and  conquered 
the  country. 

To  all  these  successive  conquerors  the  Makalangas,  who  to 
this  day  still  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population, 
were  the  slaves  and  tillers  of  the  ground.  Their  cohesion 
was  so  completely  destroyed,  and  their  past  arts  and  in- 
dustries so  entirely  forgotten  during  four  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion and  slavery,  that  what  is  seen  of  them  to-day  is  but  a 
sorry  picture  of  a  past  glory,  and  the  people  who  once  boasted 
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a  long  line  of  powerful  kings,  and  themselves  worked  for 
gold,  sank  to  such  a  level  of  ignorance  that  for  a  small  bundle 
of  brass  wire  they  would  gladly  give  in  exchange  as  much 
as  fifty  ounces  of  gold,  while  to  modern  pioneers  and  traders 
of  the  early  days  of  the  modern  white  occupation  they  would 
part  with  such  few  gold  ornaments  as  they  possessed  for  an 
altogether  inadequate  value  in  food. 

Even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  decadence 
of  the  Makalangas  from  a  former  state  of  semi-civilisation 
was  noticeable,  for  the  Arab  writer,  Omar  ibn  I'Wardi,  states 
(circa  1200),  in  alluding  to  South-East  Africa,  "The  most 
remarkable  produce  of  this  country  is  its  quantity  of  native 
gold  ...  in  spite  of  which  the  natives  adorn  their  persons 
with  ornaments  of  brass." 

Duarte  Barbosa  (1516)  writes:  "The  people  of  Monomo- 
tapa  come  to  Sofala  charged  with  gold,  and  give  such 
quantities  that  the  merchants  gain  one  hundred  for  6ne," 
Again  he  writes :  "  The  natives  bring  to  Sofala  the  gold 
which  they  sell  to  the  Moors  without  weighing  it,  for  coloured 
stuffs  and  beads  of  Cambay." 

De  Barros  (1532)  says:  "The  earth  of  Monomotapa  is  so 
rich  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  greedy  they  could  obtain 
enormous  quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  but  they  are  so 
lazy,  and  have  so  few  wants,  that  they  require  to  be  pushed 
by  famine  before  they  will  work  in  the  mines." 

To-day  their  decadence  is  even  more  marked.  Sir  John 
Willoughby  says  of  the  Makalanga:  "  He  has  no  wants  beyond 
a  blanket  or  two,  a  wife  or  two,  a  few  beads,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  Kaffir  beer.  With  these  he  is  perfectly 
content  to  drone  through  life,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  attempt  the  simplest  kind  of  work.  Brutalised 
and  degraded  by  a  long  course  of  raiding  by  the  Matabele, 
he  has  become  little  better  than  the  hunted  beast." 

Mr.  Selous  states  that  "the  natives  seem  to  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  even  the  most  primitive  processes  employed 
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by  their  forefathers  to  extract  the  gold  from  the  soil."  This 
remark,  judging  by  the  context,  applies  only  to  quartz 
raining,  which  the  natives  have  abandoned.  They  still  vi^ash 
for  gold  in  some  parts  of  Mashonaland.  This  abandonment 
of  quartz  mining  appears  to  have  commenced  as  far  back  as 
before  the  days  of  Manoel  Barreto,  for  he  states:  "  The  Kaffirs 
of  Monomotapa  prefer  the  gold  taken  from  the  rivers  to  that 
taken  from  the  mines." 

Yet  are  there  in  their  pursuits  some  traces  of  their  former 
days  of  enlightenment,  some  germs  of  a  forgotten  knowledge, 
some  instincts  above  the  environments  in  which  they  are 
now  placed,  a  latent  force  that,  with  contact  with  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  white  man,  may  cause  them  to  awake  and  spring 
into  some  newer  life  with  a  far  prouder  name  and  history 
than  they  to-day  possess.  Several  authorities,  judging  the 
mental  capacity  of  this  people,  believe  that  when  the 
Matabele  race  shall  have  died  out  and  been  forgotten,  the 
Makalanga — the  ancient  "  People  of  the  Sun " — will,  saved 
by  their  Semitic  connection,  once  more  become  a  potent 
force  among  the  peoples  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Bent,  speaking  of  the  Makalangas,  observes :  "  Some 
of  them  are  decidedly  handsome,  and  not  at  all  like  negroes ; 
many  of  them  have  a  distinctly  Arab  cast  of  countenance, 
and  with  their  peculiar  rows  of  tufts  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads  looked  en  profil  like  the  figures  one  sees  on  Egyptian 
tombs.  There  is  certainly  a  Semitic  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins ;  whence  it  comes  will  probably  never  be  known,  but 
it  is  marked  both  on  their  countenances  and  in  their  customs." 
Mr.  Selous  affirms  that  "the  native  races  of  Mashonaland 
at  the  present  day  belong  to  the  Bantu  family,  who  are 
certainly  not  a  pure  race,  though  the  negro  blood  predomin- 
ates with  them.  The  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  which  un- 
doubtedly runs  in  their  veins,  must  have  come  from  a  lighter 
skinned  people,  for  I  have  noticed  in  all  the  tribes  of  Kaffirs 
amongst  whom  I  have  travelled  that  good  features,  thin  lips, 
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and  well-shaped  heads  are  almost  invariably  correlated  with  a 
light-coloured  skin."  Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Selous,  in  expressing 
this  opinion,  but  concrete  the  opinions  of  almost  every  writer 
of  authority  on  the  question  of  the  Makalangas. 

Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  Melembo  tribe,  which 
is  only  met  with  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Belingwe,  in 
Matabeleland.  This  tribe  is  very  small  in  numbers,  and 
exclude  themselves  very  rigorously  from  contact  with  other 
tribes,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  only  known  to 
marry  within  the  circle  of  their  own  tribe.  The  marriage  of  a 
Melembo  woman  with  a  member  of  another  tribe  is  considered 
by  them  to  be  a  disgrace.  Many  authorities  believe  the 
Melembos  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Semitics, 
or,  at  least,  the  descendants  of  the  bastard  races  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  voluntary,  or  more  probably  the  in- 
voluntary, exodus  of  the  ancients  from  this  country.  To  a 
great  extent  they  practise  Jewish  rites  and  customs,  espe- 
cially regarding  swine,  which  they  will  not  eat,  nor  will 
they,  though  starving,  partake  of  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
unless  its  throat  has  been  cut  before  its  death.  The  rite  of 
circumcision  is  with  them  most  rigorously  practised,  though 
this  is  also  a  custom  prevailing  among  several  other  African 
tribes. 

In  considering  the  impressions  made  upon  the  race  of 
Makalangas  by  the  Semitic  ancients  who  built  and  occupied 
the  Zimbabwes  in  Rhodesia,  many  interesting  features  present 
themselves.  The  stay  of  the  ancients  in  this  country  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  so  lengthy  and  so  extended  that  some 
evidences  of  the  ancient  impress  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  present  Makalanga  are  noticeable 
to  this  day,  notwithstanding  well-nigh  two  thousand  years 
have  flown  since  the  influence  of  the  ancients  was  withdrawn. 
Certainly  contact  with  the  Arabs  of  the  coast  may  have  in 
some  degree  tended  to  the  preservation  of  this  impress, 
still  the  fact  remains  undisputed  that  among  the  Makalangas 
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can  still  be  found  links  connecting  them  with  the  ancient 
Semitics. 

1.  Physical  features. — Their  Semitic  cast  of  countenance 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Arched  noses,  lighter-coloured 
skin,  thin  lips,  and  refined  type  of  face  are  very  commonly 
met  with  among  these  people. 

2.  Intelligence. — In  mental  capacity  they  are  more  advanced 
than  any  other  tribe  in  South-East  and  South-Central  Africa. 
This  fact  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  Portuguese  writer 
since  1516,  some  of  whom  declare  the  Makalangas  to  have 
been  far  more  intelligent  than  the  natives  of  the  coast,  who  for 
many  centuries  had  the  advantage  of  contact  with  civilised 
people.  Their  commercial  instincts  and  shrewdness  are  their 
pre-eminent  characteristics  to  this  day.  Their  facility  in 
calculating  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  tribe.  Matabele 
"  boys  "  receiving  their  wages  will  appeal  to  a  Makalanga  to 
count  the  money  and  to  assure  them  they  are  receiving  the 
stipulated  amount  of  wage,  wliile  the  Makalanga  play  the 
Isifuba  game,  which  is  a  game  of  calculation,  in  a  far  more 
complicated  form  than  any  other  tribe.  Possibly  their  superior 
knowledge  of  astronomy  may  be  a  relic  of  their  contact  with 
the  ancient  sun  and  star  worshippers.  In  their  musical 
proclivities  they  exhibit  ideas  of  harmony  which  are  quite 
exceptional  among  South  African  peoples.  The  "Makalanga 
piano  "  is  of  complicated  construction,  requiring  great  skill  of 
manipulation,  and  resembles  similar  pianos  found  in  Egypt 
and  represented  in  the  British  Museum ;  while  from  a  con- 
certina a  Makalanga  will  evolve  chords  and  combinations 
which,  though  decidedly  monotonous,  are  often  somewhat 
surprisingly  musical  and  correct.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Makalanga  children  are  particularly  intelligent,  but  this 
brightness  wears  off  before  they  reach  maturity. 

3.  Industries. — The  Makalangas  are  a  nation  of  copper 
and  iron  workers,  in  which  industries  they  are  true  artists. 
Formerly  they  worked  very  extensively  in  copper,  and  to 
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this  day  they  manufacture  ornaments  such  as  bangles  and 
beads  from  that  metal.  In  mediaeval  times  they  were  to 
some  extent  goldsmiths,  for  native-made  instruments  for 
drawing  wire  have  been  found  with  gold  wire  still  remaining 
in  the  gravitating  holes.  Mr.  Selous  states  that  the  ruins  of 
Umtasa's  town,  on  the  Chodzani  River,  show  that  the  art  of 
building  walls  of  carefully  fitted  granite  stones  is  not  yet 
dead  among  the  Mashonas,  Also  in  the  mediaeval  times 
they  manufactured  linen  interwoven  with  fine  gold  wire,  for 
we  find  in  the  oldest  Portuguese  writers  mention  of  this,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Monomotapa  would  only  wear 
such  linen  which  had  been  manufactured  in  his  own  country. 
Probably  these  arts  formed  the  basis  of  their  present  industry 
of  weaving  bark  and  grass,  and  of  manufacturing  finely 
twisted  wire  bangles,  which  latter  articles  closely  resemble 
those  made  in  Europe  by  machinery.  In  their  wood-carving 
and  pottery,  Mr.  Wilmot  states,  there  is  a  link  with  the 
past,  the  patterns  being  geometrical  and  closely  resembling 
the  fretwork  decorations  typical  of  the  Phoenician  litholatric 
worship  practised  countless  ages  ago.  Mr.  Selous  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  wooden  household  dishes  of  the  natives  are 
identical  in  shape  with  the  ancient  soapstone  dishes  discovered 
at  Zimbabwe.  He  also  states  that  the  gold-washing  dishes 
of  the  natives  of  Mazoe  are  square  with  rounded  corners, 
while  all  their  household  dishes  are  round.  Their  gold- 
washing  pans,  he  believes,  retain  the  form  of  the  original  pans 
of  the  ancients.  He  further  points  out  that  in  Katanga  the 
form  of  the  mould  in  which  the  natives  run  their  molten  copper 
is  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the  soapstone  mould  found 
by  Mr.  Bent  at  Zimbabwe.  The  female  human  breast  pattern 
of  the  ancients  is  still  employed  by  the  natives  in  decorations. 
4.  Dynastic  names. — The  chiefs  of  all  Makalanga  tribes 
invariably  have  dynastic  names  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Pharaohs  of  old.  Writers  suggest  that  this  shows  a  link 
with  northern  people. 
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$.  Totems. — Every  tribe  has  its  totem,  and  as  the  lion  was 
the  totem  of  Judah  and  the  bull  of  Ephraim,  so  the  lion,  the 
crocodile,  buffalo,  or  one  of  the  buck  tribe,  forms  the  totem 
of  the  Makalangas.  Kromer,  in  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 
states  that  the  system  of  totems  originated  with  tribes  in 
Arabia.  The  totems  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
been  suggested  as  resultant  of  Punic  influence,  Carthage 
having  been  a  Phoenician  colony. 

6.  Doorah. — The  Makalanga  beer,  which  they  call  doorah, 
dowra,  or  doro,  has  the  same  name  as  the  beer  made  in 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  and  is  made  in  exactly  the  sanje 
manner.  Xenophon's  description  of  beer  made  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor  fits  in  with  the  manufacture  of  Kaffir 
beer  as  made  to-day.  This  beer  is  called  'Mtwala  in  Mata- 
beleland  and  southern  Mashonaland. 

7.  Food  for  the  dead. — Pots  of  grain  and  beer  are  placed 
near  the  corpse.  A  similar  practice  was  employed  in  Egyp- 
tian burials, 

8.  Pillows  and  sceptres. — Mr.  Bent  points  out  that  the 
Makalanga  pillows,  both  in  pattern  and  decoration,  closely 
resemble  the  ancient  pillows  found  in  Egypt,  and  now  in 
Egyptian  museums.  The  iron  sceptres  borne  by  Makalanga 
chiefs  have,  says  Mr.  Bent,  their  parallels  in  the  north  of  the 
African  continent. 

9.  Stone  buildings. — Authorities  agree  that  at  one  time  the 
Makalangas  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  circular  huts  of 
stone.  This  practice  is  shown  in  the  inferior  buildings 
erected  on  the  present  floors  of  many  of  the  ruins,  the 
stones  of  which  have  evidently  been  removed  from  the 
ancient  walls.  The  art  of  building  with  stone  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  heritage  from  the  ancient  Semitic  occupiers. 

10.  Religion. — In  dealing  with  the  religious  faiths  of  the 
Makalangas  we  are  faced  with  some  little  difficulty,  for  the 
writers  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
camps,   each    maintaining   diametrically  opposite   opinions. 
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As  these  are  men  of  undoubted  authority  on  native  ques- 
tions, being  intimate  with  the  natives  and  well  versed  in 
their  customs  and  traditions,  this  may  appear  strange,  but  it 
is  not  so.  Each  authority  has  accurately  described  the 
Makalangas  as  he  has  found  them  in  particular  districts,  and 
all  these  writers  are  absolutely  correct  in  their  statements. 
The  Makalangas  were  once  a  powerful  nation,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  called  a  nation  to-day,  for  after  centuries  of  slavery 
they  have  become  separated  and  spread  over  vast  extents  of 
country,  though  the  bulk  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  To-day  they  form  separate 
tribes  of  the  same  race  with  varying  dialects,  and  in  some 
instances  with  customs  entirely  distinct ;  but,  as  Mr.  Selous 
observes,  "  the  blood  of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  Baal  still 
runs  in  their  veins." 

On  the  one  hand,  De  Barros  (1S32)  says :  "The  people  of 
Monomotapa  (Makalangas)  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they 
name  Mezimo,  and  adore  no  idol,"  and  "they  possessed  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being."  Mr.  Bent  writes:  "In 
religion  they  are  monotheists ;  that  is  to  say,  they  believe  in 
a  Supreme  Being  called  Muali,  between  whom  and  them 
their  ancestors,*  or  mozimos,  to  whom  they  sacrifice,  act  as 
intercessors.  They  lay  out  food  for  their  dead ;  they  have 
a  day  of  rest  during  the  ploughing  season,  which  they  call 
Muali's  Day;  they  sacrifice  a  goat  to  ward  off  pestilence 
and  famine,  and  circumcision  is  practised."  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  several  authorities  on  local  natives. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  that  the  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries (1631)  state:  "The  people  of  Monomotapa  are  nearly 
all  pagans,  and  are  without  knowledge  of  religion";  while 
Sir  John  Willoughby  asserts :  "  Throughout  the  country 
(Mashonaland)  the  natives  know  no  God.  The  'Muali'  of 
the  south  and  the  '  Molemi '  of  the  north  is  merely  a  vague 

*  "Ancestor- worship,  forbidden  by  the  prophets,  was  common  to  the  Hebrews 
along  with  all  the  nations  of  antiquity." — Pbrrot  and  Chipiez. 
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sort  of  spirit,  of  both  good  and  evil  repute,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  prompter  of  every  action — good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
They  neither  reverence  nor  believe  in  the  shades  of  their 
ancestors,  beyond  a  superstition  that  the  ghosts  of  some 
folks'  fathers  and  forefathers  are  able  to  annoy  their  de- 
scendants. Witchcraft  obtains  throughout  the  country  as 
the  chief  and  almost  sole  belief  of  the  people." 

Herr  Mauch  (1871)  describes  a  sacrifice  which  took  place 
among  the  natives  at  the  conical  tower  in  the  elliptical 
temple  at  Zimbabwe.  Mr.  Baines  gives  a  sketch  of  a  sacri- 
fice of  black  oxen  at  the  base  of  this  cone.  The  cpne 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  some  sort  of  superstitious 
regard  by  natives,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  eighties.  Mr.  Harry 
Posselt,  who  resides  near  Zimbabwe,  states  that  before  the 
late  Zimbabwe  chief  was  expelled  from  the  ruins  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  offering  up  sacrifices  of  black  oxen.  These 
practices  appear  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Santos  (1602), 
that  "the  people  of  Monomotapa  make  great  obsequies  to 
their  ancestors."  The  sacrifice  of  bulls  to  Baal  was  a  general 
practice  of  Phoenicians  (Rawlinson).  Mr.  Bent  also  relates 
that  sacrifices  of  bullocks  to  defunct  kings  took  place  in  his 
time  at  Mangwendi's,  also  at  'Mtoko's,  where  the  worshippers 
were  sprinkled  with  the  blood,  as  also  does  Mr.  Selous,  while 
several  writers  mention  the  sacrifice  of  oxen  in  the  nineties 
at  Lutzi.  These  sacrifices  took  place  in  or  about  the  month 
of  February  in  each  year.  In  certain  parts,  in  the  ploughing 
season,  the  Makalangas  only  work  for  five  days  together,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  they  rest  in  their  huts  and  drink  beer. 
This  day  of  rest,  Mr.  Bent  considers,  may  be  of  Semitic 
origin.  He  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Makalangas 
employ,  the  same  custom  of  obtaining  labour  as  still  avails 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  East — by  brewing  large  quantities  of 
beer. 

But  it  may  truly  be  said  that  other  Kaffir  tribes  located 
much  further  to  the  south  also  have  certain  customs  which 
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may  be  traced  to  a  Semitic  origin.  This  is  so  with  reference 
to  all  Bantu  people.  But  after  examining  all  the  available 
authorities  as  to  these  Kaffir  peoples,  we  doubt  if  they  possess 
these  traits  as  distinctly  and  as  numerously  as  do  the  Maka- 
langas.  Mr.  Bent  states  that  it  is  believed  that  the  Basutos 
at  no  very  remote  period  migrated  from  Monomotapa,  while 
in  1720  several  tribes  of  the  Makalangas  were  forced  south 
by  Zulus  and  entered  Natal,  while  everything  points  to 
intimate  relationship  having  once  existed  between  the  Maka- 
langas and  the  Kaffir  peoples  of  the  south.  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  Chapter  iv.  that  tribes,  at  any  rate  as  far  south 
as  the  Orange  River,  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mono- 
motapa. In  this  way  the  stone  buildings  of  the  Basutos 
have  been  accounted  for. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  ancients  worked  in  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  Namaqualand,  though  this  has 
not  so  far  been  distinctly  proved.  At  any  rate,  the  western 
fleets  of  the  Phoenicians  are  known  to  have  visited  the  west 
coast,  while  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Punic  people  of 
Carthage,  the  enterprising  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  also 
exercised  influence  on  that  coast,  while  Portuguese  records 
show  that  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  Arabs,  who 
were  Mohammedans,  traded  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
South-East  Africa. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  well-known  hunter,  in  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  South-East  Africa,  expresses  opinions  on  the 
ancient  ruins  and  the  traces  of  the  ancients  found  to-day 
among  the  Mashonas,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  says : — 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  two  or  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  ago  a  commercial  people  penetrated  from  Southern 
Arabia  to  Mashonaland.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Asia  at  that  period 
and  understood  the  value  of  gold.  This  metal  they  discovered 
amongst  the  hills  and  in  the  streams  of  Mashonaland.    In 
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time  these  Arabian  merchants  gained  a  footing  in  the  land 
and  taught  the  black  aborigines  to  mine  for  them.  Their 
principal  station  was  at  Zimbabwi,  where  they  built,  with  the 
forced  labour  of  the  aborigines,  a  temple  for  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  a  strongly-built  and  well-situated  fortress.  But  I 
take  it  that,  like  the  Arabs  in  Central  Africa  at  the  present 
day,  these  ancient  Arabians  brought  few  or  no  women  with 
them,  but  took  a  very  handsome  allowance  of  wives  from 
amongst  the  aboriginal  blacks.  For  a  long  period  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Arabia,  and  during  this  period  the  gold- 
seekers  spread  over  the  whole  of  South-Eastern  Africa  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Limpopo,  everywhere  mixing  with  the 
people  and  teaching  them  their  own  rude  arts  of  wall-building 
and  gold-mining.  In  course  of  time  we  will  suppose  that 
events  happened  in  Arabia  which  put  an  end  to  all  inter- 
course with  the  distant  colony  in  Mashonaland,  and  as  time 
went  on,  as  the  alien  race  were  still  in  small  numbers  com- 
pared with  the  aboriginal  blacks,  and  as  they  had  none  of 
their  own  women  with  them,  they  gradually  became  com- 
pletely fused  and  nationally  lost  amongst  the  aborigines. 
The  mixed  race  called  the  Bantu  had  been  formed,  which 
spread  in  course  of  time  northwards  as  far  as  the  Congo  and 
southwards  as  far  as  Cape  Colony.  ...  At  any  rate,  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  blood  of  the  ancient  builders  of 
Zimbabwi  still  runs  (in  a  very  diluted  form,  if  you  like)  in 
the  veins  of  the  Bantu  races,  and  more  especially  so  amongst 
the  remnants  of  the  tribes  still  living  in  Mashonaland  and 
the  Barotsi  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  who  are,  there  is  little 
doubt,  a  branch  of  the  Barotsi  tribe  who  were  destroyed  by 
the  Matabili  in  Mashonaland,  though  the  separation  took 
place  long  prior  to  this  event. 

"  I  make  this  suggestion  after  much  thought,  a  close  study 
of  the  relics  unearthed  at  Zimbabwi,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
natives  of  South-Eastern  Africa  gained  during  many  years 
of  travel." 

With  reference  to  the  Abolosi  forts,  a  Barotsi,  who  has  not 
come  down  south  at  a  very  early  age,  can  say  much  concern- 
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ing  these  rude  walls  which  are  to  be  found  in  such  large 
numbers  on  the  kopjes  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  These,  as 
already  explained,  are  lines  of  unhewn  stones  forming  rudely 
thrown-up  ramparts  so  as  to  form  inclosures  which  conform 
to  the  contour  of  the  summits  of  the  kopjes.  From  this 
Barotsi  we  learn  that  even  in  the  days  before  his  people 
crossed  the  Zambesi  these  walls  were  here,  and  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Abolosi.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  races  of  conquerors  styled  Abolosi :  one  of  these,  it  is 
believed,  was  the  Cazembe  of  the  present  Northern  Rhodesia, 
who,  according  to  Diego  de  Conto,  devastated  the  country  of 
Sofala,  and  entering  into  Monomotapa,  entrenched  themselves 
and  conquered  the  country. 

The  old  Barotsi,  Makalanga,  and  Mashonas  have  very 
frequently  utilised  the  ancient  ruins  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
for  purposes  of  carrying  on  their  copper-  and  iron-smelting 
operations.  In  almost  every  ruin  can  be  seen  on  the  present 
floors  the  sites  of  their  furnaces,  while  portions  of  the  clay 
furnaces  lie  about  in  all  directions,  together  with  copper  and 
iron  slag  and  cinders. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cullen  H.  Reed,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  station  at  Bulalima,  in  Matabeleland,  who  has 
laboured  for  some  years  among  the  Makalanga  of  that 
district,  writes  to  the  authors  as  follows : — 

"  In  all  descriptions  of  the  Makalanga  customs  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  tribe,  existing  as  one, 
which  bears  this  name,  but  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied 
consist  of  many  tribes  having  their  own  peculiar  traditions 
and  customs  more  or  less  allied,  but  with  considerable 
differences  most  confusing  to  the  inquirer. 

"  So  far  I  have  not  got  one  of  the  old  men  to  say  there 
was  a  definite  meaning  to  the  term  '  Zimbabwe,'  save  as  to 
the  name  of  the  old  capital  of  Mamba.  It  may,  however, 
be  derived  from  the  words  ndzimu  and  ibgwe,  and  mean 
a  'spirit  of  the  rock.'     Monomotapa  and  Benomatapa  are. 
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I  think,  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  at  any  rate, 
no  one  now  knows  them.  It  seems  as  if  a  phrase,  no  doubt 
often  heard  by  the  early  visitors,  had  been  caught  up  and 
misapplied  as  a  name.  Onamata  means  to  'visit,'  or  'sit 
with,'  in  the  sense  of  a  subject  to  a  chief.  Hence,  if  I  am 
right,  Monamata  pa  (na  he)  means  '  he  visits  the  chief/  and 
Benamata  pa  na  he  is  the  plural. 

"  Of  a  people  called  Agizimba,  or  anything  like  it,  I  can 
find  no  trace.  Possibly  their  name  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Kudziba,  'to  build  so  that  it  cannot  be  broken  out  of 
or  into,'  i.e.  to  fortify,  as  the  early  Portuguese  writers  said 
'  the  Agizimba  entrenched  themselves.' 

"  In  regard  to  religious  faiths,  I  have  by  no  means,  as  yet, 
fathomed  their  beliefs,  but  this  much  I  think  is  certain. 
They  believe  in  a  spirit  who  made  the  world,  and  who 
especially  is  the  giver  of  rain  and  the  fructiiier.  He  is 
called  UHwali  or  Mflwali.  There  is  also  a  spirit  called 
Pandri  {pandra,  to  gnaw  or  break  with  the  teeth),  who  is 
by  some  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mfiwali,  by  others,  different. 
These,  or  this,  spirit  cannot  be  seen  by  anyone,  but  can  be 
heard.  He  has  a  wife,  or  wives,  and  children,  also  priests, 
who  act  as  intermediaries  between  him  and  his  worshippers. 
He  is  supposed  to  both  eat  and  drink  a  portion  of  the  food 
and  beer  offered  to  him. 

"  Several  of  the  tales  told  about  Mnwali  remind  one  of 
Greek  myths.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  append  one. 
Mfiwali  went  to  a  man  named  Khari,  in  his  hut,  and  said, 
'Khari,  give  me  a  blanket,  I  have  no  covering.'  Khari 
objected  to  his  coming  into  his  hut  to  beg  and  told  him 
to  come  out  into  the  courtyard  and  ask  before  all  the  people. 
Mnwali  refused,  and  Khari  ordered  him  out  of  the  hut,  but 
as  he  would  not  leave  Khari  went  outside  himself  and  called 
a  boy,  saying,  'Take  fire  and  set  a  light  to  that  hut.  We 
will  see  if  Mnwali  will  stay  there  then.'  It  was  done,  and 
then  Mnwali  was  heard  from  a  tree  near,  saying, '  Khari,  you 
have  offended  only  your  hut.'  Then  Khari  ordered  the  tree 
to  be  cut  down.  It  was  done,  and  Mnwali  was  heard  from 
the  top  of  another  hut,  saying,  '  Khari,  why  do  you  offend 
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against  your  tree?  Khari  then  went  to  his  cattle  post 
When  the  herd  boy  was  driving  in  the  cattle  Mnwali  seated 
himself  on  a  bull.  The  bull  left  the  herd  and  the  boy  struck 
it.  The  bull  turned  and  said, '  Son  of  my  father,  why  do  you 
beat  me?  Your  father  did  not  do  so."  The  boy  was 
frightened,  and  ran  to  the  post  and  told  Khari  the  bull 
had  spoken  to  him.  Khari  sent  four  young  men  to  make 
inquiries,  and  one  of  them  struck  the  bull,  which  said,  '  Oh, 
oh !  you  have  brought  many  to  strike  me.  Your  father 
did  not  do  so."  This  was  reported  to  Khari,  who  ordered 
them  to  kill  and  eat  the  bull.  This  was  done,  one  cutting  up 
the  meat  and  another  pegging  out  the  skin.  But  they  found 
the  meat  would  not  roast,  nor  would  the  skin  dry.  While  they 
gazed  all  the  meat,  bones,  and  skin  were  caught  up,  and 
they  watched  them  go  up  to  heaven.  They  heard  Mftwali 
laugh  and  say,  '  I  have  got  more  than  a  blanket'  The 
young  men  returned  and  reported  to  Khari  what  had 
happened. 

"  I  have  little  doubt  Mnwali's  manifestations  are  tricks  of 
ventriloquism  on  the  part  of  his  priests,  as  he  is  never  heard 
to  speak  except  when  a  priest  is  present,  or  except  in  one 
place  where  is  a  cave  sacred  to  him,  and  which  is  never 
penetrated  by  the  people.  Further,  the  voice  is  always 
described  as  the  common  falsetto  of  ventriloquial  entertain- 
ments. Mnwali  is  also  said  to  have  worked  wonderful  cures 
by  directing  persons  where  to  go  to  find  the  required  herbs, 
and  also  as  to  what  herbs  to  use.  Two  cases  are  noted  of 
his  curing  madness  by  having  the  patients  inside  his  hut 
alone  with  him,  though  he  denies  possessing  the  power  to 
cure  madness.  On  one  occasion  a  chief  asked  that  he  and 
his  people  might  see  him  whom  they  worshipped,  but  Mnwali 
declared  it  would  terrify  them.  They  replied  it  would  not 
and  he  threw  them  a  rat  out  of  the  hut  round  which  they 
were  crowding.  They  naturally  scattered  with  cries  of  sur- 
prise and  alarm,  and  Mnwali,  laughing,  asked  them  if  they 
were  frightened  at  a  rat,  how  could  they  say  they  would  not 
fear  to  see  him  ? 

"  Some  speak  of  Mnwali  as  having  been  born,  others  deny 
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he  was  ever  born.  The  human  race  is  by  some  said  to  have 
issued  out  of  a  rock  by  order  of  Mfiwali,  each  tribe 
separately.  Relations,  and  even  a  mother,  of  Mfiwali  are 
spoken  of  and  named,  but  these  are  only  human  beings 
who  have  been  called  by  the  title  of  Mfiwali.  There  are 
two  titles  for  Mfiwali,  both  giving  an  idea  of  evil  in  his 
nature — Pandri,  'the  gnawer,'  and  Suzwane,  which  though 
meaning  '  cunning,  slim,'  is  used  as  a  terrible  curse,  something 
akin  to  our  word  'devil.'  This  idea  is  borne  out  by  the 
statement  that  he  created  wizards,  witches,  thieves,  etc.  In 
worship  Mnwali  can  be  inquired  of  at  any  time,  and  constantly 
is  in  cases  of  sickness,  lost  people,  and  especially  for  rain 
and  crops.  He  is  heard  by  the  inquirer,  who  is  outside  his 
hut,  replying  to  his  priest  who  has  entered  to  put  the  question 
to  him. 

"  At  harvest  time  the  people  gather  at  certain  appointed 
places  to  thank  him  for  their  crops.  They  bring  native  beer 
and  corn  with  them.  All  the  beer  and  porridge  is  placed  in 
his  hut  and  left  there  for  a  time.  After  a  time  one  pot  of 
beer  and  one  dish  of  the  porridge  is  found  by  the  priest 
to  have  been  consumed,  but  the  foam  on  the  top  of  the  beer 
has  not  been  displaced,  nor  is  the  skin  formed  by  the  cooling 
of  the  porridge  broken,  yet  both  the  beer  and  the  porridge 
have  disappeared.  This  is  what  the  people  are  told  by  the 
priests.  The  rest  of  the  food  is  consumed  by  the  people 
themselves  during  the  continuous  days  and  nights  of  dancing 
and  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  hand-clapping,  drums, 
and  rattles  which  follow. 

"  All  the  Holy  Days  I  have  yet  heard  of  are  a  day  called 
Luselo,  i.e.  every  seventh  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  digging,  when  it  is  unlawful  to  do  any  work  in  the  gardens. 
The  only  reason  I  have  heard  is — that  the  oldest  people  told 
them  so.  Also  that  when  the  moon  was  dead  there  should 
be  no  gardening  done,  or  when  much  thunder  threatened,  or 
for  a  day  after  hail.  When  the  corn  shoots,  and  again  at 
harvest,  there  is  the  ceremony  of  'giving  to  the  spirits,'  lest 
these  should  injure  the  crop. 

"Ancestor-worship  is  wholly  due  to  fear.     Every  sickness 
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and  trouble  is  credited  to  the  malice  of  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  (unless  due  to  witchcraft),  and  these  must  be 
appeased  by  gifts  of  food.  In  every  family  residence  there  is 
a  place  under  a  raised  platform  of  poles  where  three  stones 
are  set  in  a  triangle.  These  are  dedicated  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  residents.  Here,  at  times  of  sickness  or  at  the  sowing  or 
harvesting  of  corn,  the  family  gather.  A  hoe,  an  axe,  and,  if 
the  head  of  the  family  be  a  smith,  a  hammer  also,  are  placed 
by  the  stones.  A  pot  of  beer  is  brought,  and  the  head  of  the 
family,  taking  some  of  this  in  a  calabash,  and  rising,  recites 
words  to  the  effect  that  they  know  not  wherefore  the  sick- 
ness comes,  but  fear  thfe  spirits  are  hungry,  and  he  says, 
'  Here,  father,  is  thy  food.'  He  then  pours  the  beer  on  the 
ground  •  by  the  stones.  The  little  children  on  hands  and 
knees  suck  it  up  as  it  ilows.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as 
may  be  requisite  to  appease  the  spirits,  said  by  the  casting  of 
bones  or  dice  to  be  offended.  Then  all  rise  and  stand 
round  these  stones  with  hands  upraised,  each  hand  full  of 
corn.  The  father  then  recites  a  prayer  for  the  cure  of  the 
diseased  member  of  the  family,  or  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
crops,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  simultaneously  cast  the 
corn  down  on  the  stones,  where  it  is  left  for  the  birds.  That 
dread  is  the  motive  power  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  spirits 
of  bad  men,  or  of  those  likely  to  be  angry  at  being  neglected 
by  their  surviving  relatives,  such  as  those  dead  of  hunger,  or 
those  unburied,  are  most  frequently  sought  to  be  propitiated 
by  this  service.  Some  tribes  place  a  python's  skin  by  the 
stones  for  this  ceremony. 

"  Of  the  ruins,  the  usual  remark  is  that  the  oldest  tradition 
says  they  were  always  the  same  as  now.  They  considered 
them  to  have  been  the  work  of  Mflwali  until  they  saw  the 
white  man's  buildings.  In  my  district  the  natives  appear 
to  have  no  fear  of  them,  or  any  regard  for  them  save 
wonder. 

"They  bury  their  dead  in  the  town,  usually  outside  the 
hut,  wrapped  in  an  ox-hide  blanket,  lying  at  full  length,  the 
head  to  the  east.  The  graves  are  some  five  or  six  feet  deep. 
If  the  deceased  were  a  snuffer,  the  potsherd  used  for  grinding 
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snuff  is  buried  at  the  head.  A  chief  would  be  buried  in  the 
cattle  kraal. 

"  If  a  man  were  killed  in  battle,  the  relatives  took  a  bull 
and  killed  it  on  the  veldt.  The  meat  was  then  cut  off  the 
bones  without  having  been  skinned,  it  was  then  roasted  and 
eaten.  The  bones,  unbroken,  were  placed  in  a  blanket  and 
buried  in  the  town,  after  which  all  washed  as  after  a  funeral. 
The  tips  of  the  horns  of  such  animals  were  worn  as  charms 
against  death  in  war.  This  was  done  as  the  body  of  the 
deceased  had  been  eaten  by  vultures,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  buried. 

"  The  following  reminiscences  of  Mambo's  time  may  be  of 
interest.  Whenever  Mambo  moved  about  he  was  surrounded 
by  young  boys,  and  if  anyone  were  seen  crossing  the  path 
ahead  he  was  seized  and  brought  to  Mambo,  who  demanded 
why  he  was  committing  so  great  a  crime  when  he  knew 
Mambo  was  travelling,  and  ordered  him  to  be  killed. 
Mambo  was  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  tame  buffaloes,  elephants, 
and  lions,  captured  when  young  or  bred  in  captivity.  I 
suppose  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  Mambo  is  only  a 
dynastic  title  like  that  of  Pharaoh." 

Note. — Most  of  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury speak  of  the  people  of  Monomotapa  as  "  Mocarangas." 
Later  writers,  while  employing  the  name  "  Mocarangas "  for 
these  people,  also  call  them  "  Makalangas."  Many  authorities 
on  native  language  have  always  contended  that  the  more 
correct  title  of  Mashonaland  is  "  Makalangaland." 


CHAPTER   XI 

ANCIENT  RELICS  AND   "FINDS"  DISCOVERED   IN 
THE   RUINS 

THE  following  seventeen  "  finds  "  are  a  selection  from  the 
lengthy  list  of  articles  found  at  Zimbabwe  in  1892  by 
Sir  John  Willoughby : — 

1.  Portions  of  ancient  crucibles  showing  gold,  and  gold  in 
the  flux. 

2.  Pieces  of  soapstone  bowl  with  Zimbabwe  patterns. 

3.  Pieces  of  green  china  (five  feet  deep). 

4.  Porcelain  beads  (six  feet  deep). 

5.  Copper-green  enamelled  bodkin  with  Zimbabwe  pattern. 

6.  Soapstone  with  leaf  ornamentation. 

7.  Three-pronged  spear  (on  bed  rock,  eight  feet  deep). 

8.  Iron  hammer  (ditto). 

9.  Soapstone  game  board. 

10.  Stone  wedge  or  chisel. 

11.  Large  number  of  specimens  of  Phallus. 

12.  Soapstone  miniature  bird. 

13.  Pottery  of  excellent  make,  material,  and  design,  with 
Zimbabwe  patterns. 

14.  Pottery  of  poor  make  and  design,  with  crude  imitation 
of  Zimbabwe  patterns. 

15.  Painted  glass,  pronounced  by  British  Museum  authori- 
ties to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

16.  Portions  of  copper  bangles,  spindles,  or  whorls. 

17.  Piece  of  copper,  six  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  chevron 
pattern. 
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In  1889  Messrs.  Willie  and  Harry  Posselt,  of  Zimbabwe, 
discovered  at  the  ruins — 

18.  Soapstone  cylinder  of  quern  shape,  with  rings  of 
rosettes  on  the  top  and  sides,  which  rosettes  are  believed  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  are  common  in  Phallic  decoration. 
This  cylinder,  which  has  a  diameter  of  about  nine  inches,  is 
considered  as  undoubtedly  Phoenician,  and  is  similar  to  the 
one  found  at  the  Temple  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  which  was 
once  a  leading  Phoenician  colony.  The  rosettes  or  knobs 
are  similar  to  those  on  the  sacred  cone  of  the  great  Phoenician 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa,  in  Syria  (Herodian,  bk.  v.  §  5), 
and  also  to  the  rosette  on  the  Phoenician  sepulchral  stelae  in 
the  British  Museum.  (This  is  in  the  possession  of  the  South 
African  Museum,  Cape  Town.) 

Mr.  Edward  Muller  discovered  in  a  cave  ten  miles  from 
Zimbabwe — 

19.  Wooden  platter  (see  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Bent's  work)  or 
dish,  thirty-eight  inches  in  circumference,  showing  a  number 
of  zodiacal  and  other  astronomical  signs — Gemini,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Sun-image, 
Orion,  Taurus,  with  a  crudely  carved  crocodile  in  the  centre, 
which  latter  is  believed  to  indicate  the  northern  circumpolar 
constellation.  (This  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Rhodes.) 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mr.  H.  M.  W.  Swan,  in  June  and 
July,  1 89 1,  discovered  at  Zimbabwe — 

*  M.  20.  Soapstone  birds,  pronounced  by  authorities  to  be 
similar  to  the  images  of  the  birds  sacred  to  Astarte,  and  an 
emblem  used  in  Phoenician  worship. 

M.  21.  Soapstone  ingot  mould,  corresponding,  so  Mr.  Bent 
avers,  to  the  tin  ingot  of  undoubted  Phoenician  manufacture, 
discovered  at  Falmouth,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Truro 
Museum. 

*  "Finds"  marked  •'  M."  are  now  in  South  African  Museum,  Cape  Town. 
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Mr.  Selous  states  that  "  in  Katanga  the  form  of  the  mould 
in  which  the  molten  copper  is  run  is  almost  identical  in 
shape  with  the  soapstone  mould  found  by  Mr.  Bent  at 
Zimbabwe." 

M.  22.  A  large  number  of  soapstone  objects  representing, 
both  realistically  and  conventionally,  the  Phallus,  but  always 
with  anatomical  accuracy,  one  being  marked  with  rosette,  "  a 
sort  of  trademark  by  which  we  can  recognise  as  Phoenician 
all  such  objects  as  bear  it"  (MM.  Perrot  andChipiez.) 

M.  23.  Soapstone  beams  decorated  with  bands  of  geometric 
patterns,  and  rosette,  one  pattern  being  chevron.  One  beam 
measured  fourteen  feet  three  inches  in  length.  These  beams 
are  similar,  only  larger,  to  the  beam  in  the  museum  of  the 
Rhodesia  Scientific  Association  at  Bulawayo,  which  was  found 
at  Dhlo-dhlo. 

M.  24.  Small  carved  stones  of  altogether  foreign  rocks 
marked  round  with  curious  lines. 

M.  25.  Fragments  of  decorated  and  plain  soapstone  bowls, 
the  patterns  depicting  zebras,  a  hunting  scene  with  straight 
procession  of  animals  represented  in  Phoenician  style,  ear  of 
corn,  sign-lettering,  cord,  herring-bone,  double  herring-bone, 
knobs,  or  rosettes. 

M.  26.  Glass  beads.  Celadon  pottery,  Persian  pottery,  and 
Arabian  glass,  one  bead  is  believed  to  be  Egyptian  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period. 

M.  27.  Pottery,  glazed  and  unglazed,  with  chevron,  herring- 
bone, and  dotted  patterns. 

M.  28.  Clay  and  shell  whorls,  pronounced  by  Messrs.  Bent 
and  Bryce  to  be  similar  to  those  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  ruins  of  Troy.* 

M.  29.  Assegai  or  spear,  and  arrow-heads  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  designs. 

*  Sir  John  Willoughby  writes :  "  Mr.  Bent  mentions  some  clay  whorls  and 
also  speaks  of  solar  discs,  but  whether  referring  to  the  same  objects  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  I  found  several  hard  clay  discs,  having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
but  these  are  without  doubt  nothing  more  or  less  than  portions  of  Kaffir  spindles, 
used  by  the  natives  of  even  the  present  day  in  spinning  bark  fibres  and  thread 
mac'e  from  the  wild  cotton  which  is  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Mashonaland." 
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South  African  Musciun,  Lapi  Toivii 
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M.  36.  Three  double  iron  bells  in  Acropolis,  similar  to  bells 
found  at  Congo,  also  by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  at  Dhlo- 
dhlo  and  believed  by  experts  to  be  ancient. 

M.  31.  Bronze  spear-head  (identical  with  those  found  in 
Nubia),  and  battle-axe  once  plated  with  gold.  These  have 
flutings  reversed  on  either  side  of  the  centre. 

M.  32.  Iron  chisels,  an  adze,  pincers,  and  spades,  most  of 
these  probably  of  the  Monomotapa  or  Portuguese  period. 

M.  33.  Portions  of  ancient  crucibles  with  gold  in  flux. 

M.  34.  Stone  burnishers. 

M.  35.  Soapstone  goldbeater's  hammer. 

M.  36.  Portions  of  ancient  and  modern  furnace  blow-pipes. 

Finder  and  present  possessor  unknown — 

37.  Roman  coin  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D. 
138).  This  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  an 
ancient  shaft,  near  Umtali,  but  is  now  known  not  to  have 
come  from  Rhodesia. 

Dr.  Karl  Peters,  in  April,  1899,  discovered  among  the  ruins 
in  the  Mount  Fura  district  the  following : — 

38.  Curiously  formed  stones,  which  he  believed  to  be  betyli. 
Betyli  formed  an  emblem  of  religious  worship  in  the  oldest 
Semitic  cults. 

39.  One  Phallus. 

39«.  Figure  found  south  of  the  Zambesi  in  north-east 
Mashonaland,  and  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie :  "  Ushabtd  figure,  probably  of  a  courtier  of  Tahutmes 
III.  Upper  part  of  an  Ushabt6  figure  of  pottery  impressed 
in  a  mould.  On  the  head  is  an  elaborate  wig,  in  each  hand 
a  scourge  instead  of  a  hoe.  On  the  chest  is  the  cartouche  of 
Tahutmes  III.  (about  1450  B.C.).  Three  lines  of  inscription 
remain  below,  so  much  effaced  that  only  the  title  "Osiris" 
can  be  seen ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  cartouche  with  it. 
The  wig  and  the  scourges  in  the  hands  point  to  this  being  a 
figure  of  the  king  himself;  but  his  name  cannot  be  traced  in 
the  lower  inscription.   As  to  the  source,  the  figure  is  certainly 
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genuinely  ancient,  and  by  its  smell  it  has  been  buried  in 
moist  earth  (not  in  an  Egyptian  tomb),  and  has  not  been 
kept  long  by  an  Arab.  All  this  agrees  with  the  account  of 
its  finding." 

Professor  Keane  writes:  "Such  an  object  might  in  the 
course  of  5,000  years  find  its  way  through  a  dozen  channels — 
the  Phoenician  traders,  for  instance,  or  the  Sabaeans,  Minseans, 
Axumites — to  any  part  of  the  east  coast,  and  thence  to 
the  interior." 


Mr.  H.  Rogers  discovered  at  Dhlo-dhlo — 

40.  Soapstone  bar  20J  inches  long,  4  inches  across  front 
and  back  faces,  and  2J  inches  on  the  sides.  This  bar  tapers 
somewhat  at  the  bottom  end,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Baines' 
paintings  of  similar  bars,  and  Mr.  Bent's  opinion,  was  inserted 
into  the  tops  of  the  walls,  the  bar  thus  standing  in  an  erect 
position.  This  bar  is  carved  on  all  sides  to  half-way  down  its 
height  with  chevron,  dotted,  and  other  geometrical  patterns. 
Mr.  Bent  and  other  writers  believe  such  bars  to  be  small 
gnomons  used  by  the  ancients  in  making  solstitial  or  astral 
observations.  This  bar  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bulawayo. 
Several  other  similar  bars  have  been  discovered,  but  their 
present  possessors  are  unknown. 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  have  made  the  following  dis- 
coveries. Their  "  finds "  are  mentioned  under  the  heads  of 
the  ruins  in  which  they  were  found,  and  each  "find  "  is  placed, 
of  course  tentatively,  under  conjectured  Zimbabwe  periods, 
Monomotapa  period,  and  Portuguese  period  respectively. 

Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods. 

41.  Many  ounces  of  alluvial  gold,  the  largest  piece  weigh- 
ing 6  ozs.  This  was  in  all  probability  brought  here  from 
some  distance. 
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42.  Several  bronze  spear^heads,  the  metal  containing  an 
alloy  of  gold. 

43.  Gold  bead  weighing  17  dwts.,  carved  to  the  core  with 
chevron  pattern. 

43a.  Portions  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  showing  gold  freely 
in  flux. 

44.  Solid  gold  beads. 

45.  Twisted  gold-wire  basket-work. 

46.  Many  clay  whorls  with  Zimbabwe  designs. 

47.  Gold  tacks. 

48.  Portions  of  beaten  gold. 

49.  Pieces  of  gold  wire. 

50.  Portions  of  gold  chainwork,  which  if  put  together  would 
make  four  feet  in  length. 

51.  Large  gold  bead  weighing  2  ozs.  14  dwts. 

52.  Pellets  of  gold. 

53.  Gold  beads  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

54.  Portions  of  gold-wire  bangles. 

55.  Cakes  of  smelted  gold, 

56.  Portions  of   pottery  of  excellent  workmanship  and 
with  Zimbabwe  designs. 

57.  Portions  of  soapstone  bowls  with  herring-bone  pattern. 

Probable  Monomotapa  Period 

58.  Twisted  copper- wire  basket-work. 

59.  Twisted  iron-wire  bangles  of  several  designs. 

60.  Solid  iron  bangles. 

61.  Copper  nails. 

62.  Iron  nails  (made  of  wire). 

63.  Blow-pipes  showing  copper  stains  on  nozzles. 

64.  Iron  hoes. 

65.  Iron  wedges,  axes  or  chisels. 

66.  Iron  chain. 

61.  Copper  crucibles. 

68.  Iron  slag  in  quantities. 

69.  Solid  twisted  copper  bangles. 
69fl.  Double  iron  bells. 
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70.  Plain  copper  bangles. 

71.  Copper  bangles  with  herring-bone  pattern. 

72.  Twisted  copper-wire  bangles. 

73.  Ditto,  threaded  with  copper  beads. 

74.  Lumps  of  smelted  copper. 

75.  Bars  of  copper. 
jQ.  Copper  plates. 

"J "J.  Iron  arrow-heads  (fused). 

78.  Large  and  small  copper  beads. 

79.  Iron  spear-heads. 

80.  Ivory  beads. 

81.  Ivory  cylinders  with  Zimbabwe  patterns. 

82.  Copper  needles. 

83.  Bar  of  iron  with  gravitating  holes  for  drawing  gold 
wire  ;  piece  of  gold  wire  still  remaining  in  one  hole. 

Portuguese  Period  (sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries). 

84.  Lead  bullets. 

85.  Three  old  barrels  of  flint-lock  muskets. 

86.  Portion  of  brass  bugle  or  trumpet. 

87.  Two  cannons :  one  bronze  breech-loader,  one  iron 
muzzle-loader,  both  with  Portuguese  coat-of-arms.  (The 
Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Rhodes.) 

88.  Gold  coin  or  medallion,  size  of  five-shilling  piece, 
embossed  on  one  side  with  two  birds  fighting  over  a  heart. 
(Last  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jameson.) 

89.  Silver  twisted-wire  bangles. 

go.  Silver,  threaded  with  silver  beads. 

91.  Many  pieces  of  raw  silver. 

92.  Large  lumps  of  smelted  lead,  60  lbs.  in  all. 

93.  Large  elephant  tusk. 

94.  Portions  of  bar  silver. 

95.  Portions  of  clay-pot  lids,  with  handles. 
^6.  Ostrich  egg,  bored. 

Jesuit  Priesfs  belonging's. 

97.  Section  of  bronze  bowl,  size  of  ordinary  washing  basin. 
(Captain  Rixon.) 
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98.  Bronze  Egyptian  oil  lamps. 

99.  Portion  of  bronze  incense  censer. 
100.  Portion  of  bronze  key. 

lOi.  Portions  of  bell  metal. 

102.  One  bell  with  handle. 

103.  Priest's  private  seal.    (The  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Rhodes.) 

104.  Three  feet  of  gold  chain,  broken ;  part  of  priest's 
regalia,  with  mass  of  molten  silver  attached,  probably  the 
cross. 

105.  One  pair  gold  earrings,  comparatively  modern. 

106.  Portion  of  gold  brooch. 

107.  Large  silver  buckle. 

108.  Section  of  silver  plate  embossed  with  vines,  probably 
Sacrament  plate. 

109.  Pieces  of  silver  plate,  embossed. 

1 10.  Sections  of  china,  possibly  Dresden. 

111.  Sections  of  finely  glazed  china  bowl. 

112.  Sections  of  pottery  of  comparatively  modern  manu- 
facture. 

113.  Sections  of  glass,  apparently  frosted  with  silver. 

1 14.  Coloured  beads — carmine,  blue,  green,  white,  etc. 

Umnukwana. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods. 

115.  Gold  sun-image,  complete. 

116.  Gold  bead,  weighing  i  oz.  14  dwts. 

117.  Fifty  gold  beads,  2  dwts.  each. 

118.  Several  ounces  of  smaller  gold  beads,  assorted, 
different  shapes  and  sizes. 

119.  Piece  of  beaten  gold,  eight  inches  long. 

120.  Gold  tacks. 

121.  Fine  gold- wire  bangles,  seventeen  strands,  weighing 
3  ozs.  16  dwts. 

122.  Gold,  flat-shaped  bangle,  with  chevron  pattern.  (Mr. 
J.  Withers  Gill.) 

123.  Gold  disc,  with  bevelled  edges,  size  of  a  threepenny 
piece;  plain. 
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124.  Portions  of  gold  crucibles,  showing  gold  in  flux. 

125.  Portions  of  blow-pipes,  with  gold  on  nozzles. 

126.  Two  gold  bangles,  child's  size. 

127.  Pieces  of  gold  chain. 

128.  Pellets  of  gold. 

129.  Gold-dust. 

130.  Portion  of  soapstone  bowl,  with  single  herring-bone 
pattern. 

131.  Portion  of  soapstone  bowl,  with  double  herring-bone 
pattern. 

132.  Clay  lid  for  a  pot ;  exact  shape  of  a  maiden's  breast 

133.  Soapstone  game  board. 

Monomotapa  Period  {J''). 

134.  Copper  ingot. 

135.  Copper  beads. 

136.  Copper  wire. 

137.  Copper  bangles,  with  herring-bone  pattern. 

138.  Copper  crucibles. 

139.  Iron  hoe. 

140.  Rubbing  or  polishing  stones. 

141.  Corn-grinding  stones. 

142.  Copper  needle,  two  inches  long. 

143.  Iron  punch,  four  inches  long. 

144.  Copper  chain  links. 

145.  Iron  chain. 

146.  Iron  arrow  and  spear  heads. 

MUNDIE  Rums. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Period. 

147.  Twelve  gold  bangles,  average  weight  6  ozs. 

148.  Gold  bead  carved  with  chevron  pattern,  weight  i  oz. 

149.  Gold  bead,  weight  \  oz.     (Dr.  Sauer.) 

1 50.  Sixty-seven  gold  beads,  fifteen  to  an  ounce. 

151.  Small  gold  beads. 

152.  Gold  tacks. 

153.  Fifteen  pieces  of  beaten  gold. 


WOODEN   BOWL  WITH  SIGNS  OF  ZODIAC 
FOUND    NEAR   ZIMBABWE 


'FUKO-VA-NEIiANDGE,"   THE    MASHONAl.AXD   RELIC, 
DISCOVERED    NEAR   ZIJlBABWli 
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154.  Gold  crucibles  showing  gold  rich  in  flux;  these  in 
great  quantities. 

155.  Portions  of  gold  bangles. 

1 56.  Portions  of  gold  wire. 

1 57.  Blow-pipes,  showing  gold  on  nozzles. 

158.  Five  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces. 

159.  Gold  pellets. 

160.  Gold  chain  work. 

161.  Cakes  of  gold,  one  still  remaining  in  the  crucible. 

162.  Soapstone  game  board.     This  is  the  best  specimen 
yet  found. 

163.  Soapstone  bowl  with  herring-bone  patterns. 

164.  Copper  nails. 

Monomotapa  Period  {7), 

165.  Copper  crucible   (deeper   than    those   used   by    the 
ancients). 

166.  Iron  hoes. 

167.  Iron  spear-heads. 

168.  Iron  bangles,  solid. 

169.  Iron-wire  bangles. 

170.  Copper  bangles. 

M'Telegwa  Ruins. 

Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods. 

171.  Many  gold  crucibles  showing  gold  in  the  flux. 

172.  Two  solid  gold  bangles,  herring-bone  pattern. 

173.  Three  ferrules  of  gold,  probably  for  rods  or  sticks  of 
office. 

174.  Ten  gold  bangles,  average  weight  i  oz.  8  dwts.,  some 
with  gold  beads  at  intervals. 

175.  Eleven  caps  of  beaten  gold  with  sun-image  embossed. 

176.  About  three  hundred  gold  beads,  weighing  fifteen  to 
the  ounce. 

177.  Gold  tacks,  weighing  3  dwts.  each. 

178.  Two  large  pieces  of  beaten  gold. 

179.  Gold  wire. 
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1 80.  Gold  pellets. 

181.  Blow-pipes,  showing  gold  on  nozzles. 

182.  Six  square-shaped  gold  beads. 

183.  Portion  of  wooden  pillow  worked  with  gold  wire  in 
chevron  pattern. 

184.  Pieces    of    pottery    found    with    ancient    skeletal 
remains. 

Monomotapa  Period  (?). 

185.  Copper  ingots  (portions). 

186.  Lumps  of  smelted  copper. 

187.  Portions  of  cloth,  interwoven  with  gold  wire, 

188.  Copper  beads. 

189.  Copper  wire. 

190.  Copper-wire  bangles,  with  copper  beads  at  intervals. 

191.  Copper-wire  bangles,  with  gold  bands  at  intervals. 

192.  Portions  of  iron  bangles,  with  gold  bands  at  intervals. 

193.  Iron  hoes. 

194.  Pottery  of  later  date. 


Chum  Ruins. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods, 

195.  Golds  beads,  smallest  averaging  i  dwt.  each. 

196.  Two  small  double-twisted  gold-wire  bangles. 

197.  Portions  of  gold  crucibles,  showing  gold  in  the  flux. 

198.  Portions  of  gold  chain. 

199.  Gold  tacks. 

200.  Gold  wire. 

201.  Beaten  gold. 

202.  Gold-dust. 

203.  Gold  beads  in  several  stages  of  manufacture. 

204.  Pieces  of  smelted  gold. 

205.  Soapstone  game  table. 

206.  Pottery  of  best  manufacture,  and 
2o6«.  Stone  whorls,  with  Zimbabwe  patterns. 
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1.  Stone  on  •ZL'hich  gold-quartz  has  buen  crushed 

2,  Flint,  conjectured  10  be  a  portion  of  an  ancient 

J.  .hicient  quartz  crushing  hammer 

./.  Carzid  sfone 

J,  Iron  tro7vel 

6.  Soapjtone  tablet 

7-  J'oUery  stopper 


S.  Soit/stonr  tablet 

g.  c'o/'/'cr  j^ar.     Three  discoziercd 

10.  I'ottcry  lid,  representhtg  fe»ialc  breast 

11.  Sea  shell 

12.  Coral 

ij.  Cart  ofxi'lden  sun-image 
14.  Olazi'd  pot-ery 
IJ.    I'ottcry  bowl 
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Monomotapa  Period  {?'). 

207.  Copper  finger-ring. 

208.  Copper-wire  bangles,  with  fibre  still  in  centre. 

209.  Copper  beads. 

210.  Copper  needles. 

211.  Copper  wirework  in  basket  form. 

212.  Portions  of  iron   bangles  overlaid  at  intervals  with 
gold  bands. 

213.  Iron  arrow-heads. 


Khami  Ruins. 

Probable  Zimbabwe  Period. 

214.  Gold  tacks. 

*  A.B.  215.  Pieces  of  beaten  gold. 

216.  Numerous  pellets  of  gold,  ranging  in  size  from  No.  6 
shot  to  peas. 

A.  217.  Several  bunches  of  fused  gold  beads. 

A.B.  218.  Gold  beads. 

A.  219.  Gold  chain  work. 

220.  Small  gold  disc,  with  hole  in  centre. 

A.  221.  Gold  beads  with  facets. 

B.  222.  One  piece  of  thick  gold  wire. 

223.  Several  fairly  large  gold  beads,  split  in  process  of 
punching. 

B.  224.  Piece  of  beaten  gold,  showing  stamp  or  hammer 
marks, 

A.  225.  Portions  of  crucibles,  showing  gold  in  flux. 

226.  Beads  in  several  stages  of  manufacture. 

B.  226«.  Gold  finger-ring  (unwelded). 

227.  Gold  dust. 

A.  228.  Flint  spear-heads  (conjectured). 
A.B.  229.  Numerous  flint  objects. 
A.  230.  One  ivory  stylo. 

*  "Finds"  marked  "A."  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Withers  Gill,  of 
Bulawayo.  "Finds"  marked  "B."  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall, 
of  Bulawayo. 
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B.  231.  Diorite  and  granite  balls  and  grinding  stones. 
A.B.  232.  Pottery  (some  probably  ancient),  with  Zimbabwe 
dfesigns. 

Monomotapa  Period  {?). 

233.  Large  piece  of  copper  alloyed  with  gold. 
A.  234.  Pieces  of  smelted  tin. 

A.  235.  Fused  tin  beads. 

B.  236.  Copper  beads. 

B.  237.  Portions  of  copper  bangles. 

238.  Copper  finger-ring  (unwelded). 

B.  239.  Bronze  finger-ring. 

B.  240.  Piece  of  bevelled  jasper,  evidently  from  signet  ring. 

B.  241.  Clay  whorls. 

242,  Iron  wedges  or  chisels. 

243.  Portions  «f  copper  crucibles. 
B.  244.  Portions  of  iron  bangles. 

245.  Several  complete  iron  bangles. 

246.  Copper  needles,  one  threaded  with  copper  wire. 

247.  Porcelain  heads. 

248.  Ivory  and  bone  cylinders,  with  Zimbabwe  markings. 

249.  Comparatively  modern  pottery,  probably  of  Portuguese 
period. 

B.  250.  Quantities  of  pottery  of  all  qualities  and  designs, 
Zimbabwe  patterns  being  predominant. 


Regina  Ruins. 

251.  Gold  beads,  gold  chainwork,  gold  bangles,  smelted 
gold,  15  ozs.  of  alluvial  reef-gold  in  nuggets,  weighing  from 
one  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  each,  discovered  at  Regina 
Ruins  in  1894  by  Messrs.  H.  Sauer,  W.  Sampson,  and  B. 
Bradley. 

*  252.  Isafuba  game-stone  (see  Chapter  vi.). 

*  253.  Phallus. 

*  254.  Flint  (conjectured  axe-head). 

*  In  Museum,  Bulawayo. 


RKLICS    IN    IMUSEU.M,    BULAWAYO  (11) 

16,   Thnii^r  /}-oin  imdUvval  gold  workings 

/;.  Phallus 

i^.  Isct/uba,  Gaine-stoiie  (ancienf).    Saxpsione 
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The  skeletal  remains  of  forty  undoubted  ancients,  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  are  described  in 
Chapter  viii. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first-period  ruins  must 
have  been  ransacked,  except  the  graves  of  the  first  ancients, 
by  the  reoccupiers  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Zimbabwe 
periods,  also  that  the  natives  have  used  many  of  these  ruins 
for  their  copper-  and  iron-smelting  operations,  and  these  have 
taken  what  ancient  relics  lay  on  or  near  the  surface.  Natives 
have  been  found  with  ancient  relics  in  their  possession.  An 
instance  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Harry  Posselt  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  description  of  the  finding  of  "  Fuko-ya- 
Nebandge,"  which  follows. 

The  Nankin  and  Persian  china  are  believed  by  Mr.  Bent 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  early  Portu- 
guese. These,  with  the  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  have  been 
most  frequently  discovered  in  Portuguese  forts,  especially  at 
Tete  and  other  places  occupied  by  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  more  ancient  debris  heaps  and  under  ancient 
cemented  floors  are  horns  of  very  small  oxen — short-horned 
— smaller  than  Guernsey  cattle,  and  probably  the  breed  from 
which  the  present  Zambesi  cattle  originated.  These  were 
preserved  by  the  cement-work  by  which  they  were  hermeti- 
cally sealed  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Long-horned 
cattle  were  not  introduced  into  South  Africa  till  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 


COPPER    INGOTS. 

The  crossbar  of  copper  found  by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson 
at  M'Pateni  ruins  is  in  shape  something  like  a  double-headed 
claw  hammer-head,  and  is  about  five  inches  in  length.  Mr.  J. 
Withers  Gill  believes  it  was  an  eastern  symbol  of  the  Equinox. 
Three  of  such  copper  bars  exactly  identical  in  pattern  have 
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been  found,  one  being  obtained  in  the  Mazoe  district  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Richardt,  and  one  was  found  in  1891  near 
Victoria  and  handed  to  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Arab  writers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  state  that  copper  was  extensively  brought  to  the 
country  for  purposes  of  exchanging  it  for  gold ;  further,  the 
ancients  are  known  to  have  mined  for  copper  in  several  parts 
of  Rhodesia,  and  also  that  even  recently  natives  have  also 
worked  for  copper.  At  any  rate,  these  copper  bars  are  the 
centre  of  scientific  controversy.* 


POTTERY, 

With  regard  to  the  pottery  discovered,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe  at  present  to  theorise,  except  with  regard  to  that  of 
undoubted  Phcenician  semblance  which  has  been  found  at 
Zimbabwe.  The  red  and  black  colours  of  the  pottery  appear 
to  have  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  hematite  and 
plumbago.  The  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  workmanship  of 
the  geometric  patterns  vary  considerably,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  finest  specimens  have  always  been  dis- 
covered on  or  close  to  the  original  floors  of  the  ruins. 

All  the  pottery  appears  to  be  hand-made,  there  being 
nothing  in  them  betraying  an  acquaintance  with  the  potter's 
wheel.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  primitive  ceramic 
art  is  crude,  harsh,  and  lacking  proportion,  as  if  painfully 
trammelled  with  conventionality,  and  exhibits  a  poverty  of 

*  The  Report  of  the  Administrator  of  North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  March  31st,  igoo, 
states:  "Ingots  of  copper,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  weighing 
from  10  to  15  lbs.,  are  common  articles  of  trade,  and  point  to  this  mineral  being 
present,  in  the  Katanga  country  at  any  rate,  in  considerable  abundance."  Mr. 
Selous  some  years  ago  discovered  considerable  quantities  of  copper  ingot  moulds 
at  Katanga  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the  ingot  mould  discovered  by  Mr.  Bent 
at  Zimbabwe.  The  ingot  mould  discovered  by  Mr.  Bent  has  lately  been  examined 
on  behalf  of  the  authors,  and  though  powerful  glasses  were  used,  no  traces  of  its 
having  been  used  for  moulding  gold  could  be  discovered  upon  it.  (See  p.  128, 
also  "Find"  21,  p.  141,  and  Appendix,  note  C.) 
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invention  and  detail,  with  an  utter  absence  of  any  great 
range  of  colouring. 

The  question  of  definite  classification  of  the  pottery  is  one 
which  may  be  considered  as  ripening  for  discussion,  and  its 
treatment  by  antiquarian  experts  would  require  a  volume  for 
its  proper  argument 


"FUKO-YA-NEBANDGE" — A  MASHONALAND  RELIC. 

This  relic  possesses  a  unique  history  and  a  weird  romance, 
and  is  also  of  great  intrinsic  value  for  such  in  Rhodesia  as 
revel  in  researches  into  the  history  of  past  occupiers  of  this 
country.  The  image  is  made  of  pottery,  and  is  hollow,  the 
head  (which  has  not  been  discovered)  forming  the  stopper. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harry  Posselt  in  a  cave  near 
Zimbabwe.  It  stands  eleven  inches  high,  and  is  about  six- 
teen inches  long,  and  is  marked  with  geometric  exactness 
with  zebra  stripes  all  over  its  body.  The  pot  is  black,  but 
the  stripes  are  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The  name  of  it  is 
" Fuko-ya-Nebandge "  ("the  king's  favourite  adviser"),  and 
for  at  least  some  generations  of  Makalangas  it  has  exercised 
a  potent  magic  spell  over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  It  has 
now  been  secured  for  the  Museum  at  Bulawayo. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Posselt's  account  of  its  discovery : — 

In  1891  he  was  encamped  at  Fern  Spruit,  south  of  Victoria, 
near  which  point  are  some  hills.  His  Mashona  boy  informed 
him  that  among  these  hills  could  be  heard  by  anyone  going 
near  them  the  sound  of  cattle  bellowing,  girls  talking  and 
singing,  and  that  up  on  the  hills  was  a  pot  full  of  beads,  but 
the  local  natives  were  too  much  afraid  of  venturing  up  there 
in  search  of  the  pot,  as  it  would  mean  certain  death.  He 
did  not  ascend  the  hills,  but  his  drivers  and  leaders  went 
up,  but  heard  and  saw  nothing  unusual.  Until  1899  he 
had  quite  forgotten  the  incident,  but  in  August  of  igoo  he 
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happened  to  be  near  these  particular  hills  collecting  labour  for 
the  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  conversed  with  a  chief  living 
there.  He  asked  the  chief  the  native  name  of  the  hills,  and 
the  chief  told  him  about  the  pot  containing  the  beads.  He 
further  told  him  that  long  ago  a  native  went  out  hunting  on 
the  hills,  and  found  the  pot  with  the  beads  in.  The  chiefs 
story  was  to  the  effect  that  the  native  seeing  the  pot  wanted 
to  take  the  beads  out,  and  putting  his  hand  into  the  pot,  the 
pot  got  hold  of  his  hands  and  he  could  not  shake  it  off,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  pot  poised  on  his  head  with  his 
hand  still  fixed  inside  it.  When  he  arrived  at  the  kraal  his 
people  prevented  him  entering  it,  as  he  might  bring  evil 
upon  the  tribe.  He  was  consequently  compelled  to  encamp 
on  a  stream  near  the  kraal  until  his  hand  dropped  off.  He 
was  fed  secretly  by  some  of  his  people.  After  his  death, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  the  usual  way,  they  pushed  him 
with  long  sticks  into  a  cave. 

The  pot  was  left  there  for  some  considerable  time  after- 
wards, and  it  was  eventually  discovered  in  another  cave  in 
the  same  hills,  and  was  regarded,  and  still  is  to  this  day,  by 
the  natives  as  a  mystery,  and  held  in  awe  by  them,  and  their 
belief  was  that  if  anyone  approached  the  cave  he  would  die. 
If  the  pot  changed  its  colours  to  dark  red  it  meant  certain 
death. 

After  he  had  secured  the  pot  the  natives  came  from  near 
and  far  to  see  it.  One  old  native  then  told  him  of  another 
pot,  made  like  a  mare  zebra,  and  that  "female  pot"  con- 
tained beads  that  glittered,  and  that  the  pot  in  his  (Mr. 
Posselt's)  possession  was  the  "male  pot."  The  native  was 
ignorant  of  what  gold  was.  The  two  pots,  so  he  stated,  used 
to  travel  by  themselves  from  their  cave  to  Fulachama,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  to  obtain  water  from  the  stream 
where  they  drank,  coming  and  going  so  often  as  to  make 
a  path.  The  name  of  Mr.  Posselt's  pot  is,  according  to 
native  tradition,  Fuko-ya-Nebandge,  which  means  "the  king's 
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favourite  adviser."     This  Kaffir  asked  where  the  "female 
pot"  was,  well  knowing  Mr.  Posselt  had  not  found  it. 

After  his  discovery  he  went  to  a  chief  who  lives  close  by 
to  where  the  pot  was  found.  This  chief  used  to  live  in 
Zimbabwe.  He  said  that  the  chief  who  now  lives  in  Zim- 
babwe was  an  enemy  of  his,  and  had  supplanted  him,  and 
that  he  had  all  the  relics.  To  compel  him  to  disclose  the 
place  where  the  relics  were  hidden  he  resorted  to  torture, 
cutting  off  women's  breasts  and  putting  nose  reins  through 
men's  noses.  Before  the  ex-Zimbabwe  chief  was  expelled 
from  Zimbabwe  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  sacrifices 
of  black  oxen,  and  on  each  occasion  used  to  collect  and 
display  relics  taken  from  the  ruins.  These  consisted  of 
"yellow  metal  with  sharp  points"  brought  down  from  the 
top  ruin,  also  a  yellow  stick  about  three  feet  six  inches  long 
with  a  knob  on  it,  also  a  bowl  or  dish,  by  information  most 
probably  of  silver.  The  stick  is  now  stated  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  chief. 


CHAPTER   XII 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT 
RUINS  IN  RHODESIA 


[This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Neal  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  the  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association  and  was  read  before  the  members 
on  the  6th  February,  1901.]  * 


Definition  of  ^^ Ancient  Ruin!' — "Ruin  of  fort,  temple,  or  other 
building  exhibiting  examples  of  architecture  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Zimbabwe  periods."  

THE  European  student  of  architecture,  to  entertain  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  ancient 
forts  and  temples  of  Rhodesia,  must  first  dismiss  from  his 
mind  all  conceptions  of  the  features  represented  by  the 
Tudor,  Gothic,  Roman,  Grecian,  and  Egyptian  styles  of 
architecture. 

The  Rhodesian  ruins,  it  is  held,  date  back  to  times  long 
before  Rome  was  known  on  the  Tiber,  even  before  the 
kingdom  of  Phoenicia  had  planted  its  colony  near  Memphis 
— whose  ruined  temples  and  palaces  are  to-day  among  the 
marvels  of  Egypt — to  those  days  before  the  Palm  Land  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  became  settled  (3000  B.C.)  by 
that  branch  of  the  nature-worshipping  Semitic  family  whose 
influence  afterwards  extended,  in  religious  faith,  commerce, 

*  This  chapter  does  not  deal  with  the  ruins  in  Mount  Fura  and  Inyanga 
Districts,  for  descriptions  of  which  see  Chapter  xxv. 
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and  civilisation,  even  to  tiie  remotest  parts  of  the  then  known 
world.* 

In  Rhodesia  the  ancient  architecture  provides  no  sculptured 
columns  and  ornate  capitals,  no  arches,  and  no  basilica,  but 
sacred  cones  and  rudely  carved  Phallic  monoliths  and  ellip- 
tical buildings,  "  open  to  the  light  of  heaven." 

The  main  features  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Rhodesia, 
of  the  first  period  of  its  architecture,  are  those  of  massive 
strength,  enormous  solidity,  monotonous  plainness  and  simi- 
larity, complete  symmetry,  and  most  excellent  workmanship, 
inspiring  in  their  grand  silence — maintained,  it  is  held,  for 
well-nigh  four  thousand  years — a  far  deeper  spirit  of  awe  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  than  do  the  more  modern  styles  of 
either  Greece  or  Rome.  The  walls,  in  some  instances,  are  so 
massive  that  on  their  present  summits  might  be  placed  an 
ox-waggon  and  team  of  sixteen  oxen,  with  room  to  spare. 

Many  of  the  ruins  recently  discovered  present  altogether 
new  features  both  in  design,  construction,  and  material  to 
those  ruins  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  works  of  either 
Mr.  Bent  or  Dr.  Schlichter,  and  as  fresh  ruins  are  still  being 
constantly  discovered,  other  and  newer  features  and  peculiari- 
ties are  likely  to  be  added  to  those  already  known. 

Therefore,  until  the  examination  of  all  the  ruins  is  com- 
pleted, no  absolutely  definite  set  of  principles  of  Zimbabwe 
architecture  can  safely  be  enunciated.  All  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  is  to  record  all  facts  concerning  the  plan,  design,  and 

*  Professor  Bryce  states  "there  is  nothing  of  an  Islamic  character  about  the 
ruins  or  the  reraains  found,"  and  he  argues  that  if  the  ruins  are  the  work  of  old 
Arabians  they  must  have  been  built  before  Mohammed,  and  "  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
suppose  that  these  Arabs  came  in  the  days  of  Solomon. "  Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Selous 
are  also  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  in  Rhodesia  are  pre-Islamic. 

Speaking  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  meeting,  24th  November,  1890, 
and  previously  to  making  his  explorations  in  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Bent  stated  that  one 
of  the  theories  as  to  the  Zimbabwe  was  that  they  were  erected  by  migratory 
Persians  during  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  when  Kosroes  II.  carried  his  armies 
through  all  the  then  known  world.  Later  investigations  led  Mr.  Bent  to  com- 
pletely abandon  this  theory  in  favour  of  the  successive  occupations  of  Rhodesia 
by  the  SabiEO-Arabians  and  Phcenlcians. 
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construction  of  each  ruin,  and  when  this  work  is  completed 
the  various  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  will  even  more 
naturally  reveal  themselves  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  following  are  notes  on  Zimbabwe  architecture  and 
construction,  founded  on  the  examination  of  at  least  two 
hundred  ruins : — 

I.  Origin  of  Architecture. — The  style  of  architecture  of 
the  first  Zimbabwe  period  was,  it  is  held,  not  originated  or 
developed  in  this  country,  but  introduced  from  the  mother 
country  of  the  foreign  ancients,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  were  their  religious  faiths,  which  must  have 
been  altogether  alien  to  this  country. 

The  exact  similarity  of  the  ruins  of  the  first  period  in 
architectural  features  to  those  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabian  temples 
is  very  striking,  and  points,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  iii.,  to 
the  earliest  Zimbabwes  having  been  erected  by  the  Himyaritic 
or  Sabaeo- Arabian  people. 

With  regard  to  the  second  period  of  architecture,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  introduced  directly 
into  this  country  or  was  the  result  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  the  old  style  of  architecture.  If  the  former,  this 
might  prove  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  sug- 
gested occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  many 
consider  this  period  of  architecture  to  resemble  Phoenician 
architecture  elsewhere.  But  if  it  were  the  result  of  evolution 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  believed  that  several,  if  not  many, 
centuries  lie  between  the  two  periods,  then  we  lack  evidence 
in  the  form  of  architecture  of  buildings  of  the  intermediate 
period,  which  in  all  probability,  did  they  exist,  would  show 
the  transition  stages  between  the  two  widely  differing  types 
of  architecture.    (See  Periods  later.) 

2.  Geometrical  Plan. — The  builders  of  the  first  Zimbabwes 
apparently  were  marvellously  well  versed  in  geometry,  and, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  system  of  curves  of  walls  and  the 
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elliptical  form  of  buildings  and  their  orientation,  must  have 
possessed  a  magnificent  knowledge  of  astronomy,  especially 
of  that  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  also  of  the  zodiacal 
science.  The  solstitial  orientations  of  several  ruins  in  Rhodesia 
have  already  been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Bent,  Swan  and 
Schlichter,  and  these  show  their  ages  to  have  been  from  iioo 
to  2000  years  before  Christ. 

3.  State  of  Ruins. — The  clearness  and  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  absence  of  frosts  tend  to  maintain  these 
ruins  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  The  stones  being 
laid  without  mortar,  and  the  sub-tropical  rains  washing  any 
dust  or  soil  from  the  joints  in  the  courses,  have  prevented, 
to  some  extent,  such  an  accumulation  of  matter  as  would 
enable  large  vegetation  to  grow  on  the  walls  and  so  cause 
destruction. 

4.  Dilapidation. — The  present  ruinous  state  of  these  temple 
forts,  or  forts,  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  ancients  of  the  third  and  fourth  periods  have 
frequently  worked  the  buildings  of  the  first  and  second 
periods  as  quarries  for  stone,  which  they  used  in  erecting 
smaller  and  inferior  buildings,  and  in  some  cases  the  original 
buildings  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  them  cleanly 
cleared  of  granite  blocks  down  to  the  foundations, 

(^)  The  filling  up  of  the  interior  inclosures  of  the  original 
buildings  during  later  periods,  stones  from  the  tops  of  walls 
being  taken  till  the  insides  were  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
reduced  walls,  when  a  cemented  floor  was  overlaid,  thus 
burying  the  original  floors  of  the  first  and  second  periods 
to  a  depth  of  sometimes  fifteen  feet.  This  practice  of 
filling  up  inclosures  is  known,  both  by  the  description  of 
the  "  finds  "  and  the  quality  of  the  cement  used,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  occupiers  of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods, 
for  on  such  cemented  floors  smaller  and  inferior  buildings  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  and  construction  have  been  erected. 

M 
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(c)  In  many  ruins  trees  and  roots  are  bulging  out  or 
wedging  apart  the  walls.  This  is  specially  noticeable  at 
Zimbabwe,  Khami,  M'Tendele  (wrongly  named  Matindela), 
Chum,  Umtelekwe,  Umnukwana,  Zeeri,  Lotsani,  and  Baobab 
Kop  ruins. 

{d)  Most  probably  earthquakes  have  assisted  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  for  some  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  have  evidently  been 
hurled  en  bloc  from  the  walls  of  some  ruins  suggest  the  effects 
of  earthquakes.  This  suggestion  is  strengthened  by  the  tradi- 
tions mentioned  by  Arab  historians,  that  a  severe  earthquake 
took  place  in  South-East  Africa  during  the  fifth  century. 

{e)  The  vandalism  of  prospectors,  transport-riders,  and 
visitors,  who,  in  search  of  supposed  treasure,  have  pulled 
down  whole  lengths  of  walls  with  decorations.  This  is 
specially  noticed  at  Tati,  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffatt 
some  years  ago,  where  every  passer-by  has  done  some  little 
amateur  exploration  work ;  also  at  Thaba  Imamba,  where 
acts  of  vandalism  are  manifest ;  also  at  Khami,  where  in 
No.  8  Ruin  a  whole  length  of  herring-bone  pattern,  together 
with  an  ancient  rounded  buttress  of  the  first  period,  have 
been  wilfully  and  utterly  destroyed  during  the  last  few 
months.  Ruins  on  summits  of  precipices  likewise  suffer, 
for  visitors  appear  to  delight  in  hurling  the  ancient  blocks 
over  the  edges  of  the  precipices  to  watch  them  bounding 
into  the  depths  below.  In  this  way  the  stone  cross,  laid 
probably  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  on  the  flat  boulder  in 
No.  2  Ruin  at  Khami,  has  almost  disappeared. 

(/)  Though  the  present  natives  do  not  use  stones  for 
their  buildings,  yet,  in  some  cases,  they  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  to  the  walls.  For  instance, 
when  bees  have  built  inside  the  crevices  or  some  small 
animal  has  taken  refuge  in  holes  in  the  walls,  they  have 
pulled  down  portions  of  the  walls  to  obtain  the  honey  or  to 
secure  their  quarry. 
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{£)  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  far  more  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  walls  of  the  ruins  than  during  several 
centuries  previously.  The  baboons  have  also  done  consider- 
able injury  to  the  walls  in  turning  over  the  stones  in  search 
of  lizards,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  a  special  predilec- 
tion. Baboons  have  been  shot  at  Khami  ruins,  and  are  very 
numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

5.  Degree  of  Durability. — The  poorer  construction  of  the 
buildings  of  the  third  and  fourth  periods  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  have  mostly  disappeared,  while  the  ruins 
of  the  original  buildings  of  the  first  and  second  periods 
upon  which  they  were  erected,  or  of  which  they  were  the 
extensions,  remain  practically  intact. 

6.  First-Period  Buildings  more  Permanent. —  The  first- 
period  ruins  are  to-day  more  permanent  in  character  than 
those  of  the  second  period.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the  first-period 
buildings,  which  have  the  broader  foundations,  are  more 
massive,  and  have  a  decided  batter-back  both  inside  and 
outside  of  at  least  one  foot  in  six,  with  each  course  bonded 
from  front  to  back,  and  this  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rising  terrace  system  of  buildings  of  the  second 
period  has  little  or  no  batter-back  on  the  inside,  and  the 
walls,  in  many  cases,  instead  of  being  solid  for  some  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  are  made  of  stones  loosely  thrown 
in  behind  a  single  outside  course  of  blocks.  Besides,  the 
rounded  ends  and  battered-back  of  walls  solidly  built  and 
completely  bonded  are  naturally  stronger  than  almost  plumb 
walls  with  straight  ends. 

7.  Mr.  Swan,  comparing  the  construction  of  the  first  and 
later  periods  of  the  ancients,  says :  "  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  durability  of  the  walls ;  outside  it  would  almost 
be  possible  to  drive  a  cart  along  the  better-built  part  of  the 
outer  wall ;  one  can  only  creep  along  the  top  of  the  worse- 
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built  portion  while  risking  a  fall.  In  one  case  the  walls 
are  built  in  regular  courses,  and  the  stones  are  most  carefully 
packed  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls ;  the  other,  though 
sometimes  having  the  exterior  courses  laid  with  some 
regularity,  are  most  carelessly  built  in  their  interior" 

8.  Periods  or  contemporaneous  types  of  architecture  and 
construction :  Which  ? — Taking  into  consideration  that  in 
Rhodesia  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  ancient  architecture 
and  construction,  apart  from  those  of  any  of  the  decadent 
periods,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  if  these  are  but  differing 
styles  of  architecture  employed  contemporaneously  by  the 
ancients  of  the  same  period,  or  are  they  distinct  from  each 
other  in  point  of  time?* 

This  question,  so  far  as  the  examinations  of  some  two 
hundred  ruins  have  been  made,  can  be  best  answered  as 
follows : — 

(i)  That,  admittedly,  there  are  two  principal  styles  of 
architecture  and  construction  as  defined  later,  each  possessing 
its  peculiar  characteristics  not  met  with  in  the  other. 

(2)  That  the  original  buildings  of  these  two  types  of 
architecture  and  construction  occupy  almost  distinct  areas 
in  the  mediaeval  country  of  Monomotapa. 

(«)  The  first-period  buildings  are  found  on  the  east,  south- 
east, and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  Zimbabwe 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Matoppas,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  ruins  overlapping  on  the  western  side  of  this  line,  as, 
for  instance,  the  ruins  described  in  Chapter  xxi.,  and  No.  8 
and  other  ruins  at  Khami.  This  area  extends  to  a  point  on 
the  Sabi  River  within  Portuguese  territory. 

{V)  The  original  buildings  of  the  second  or  terraced  type 
of  architecture  are  to  be  found  to  the  north,  north-west,  and 
west  of  this  line,  extending  from  and  including  Inyanga 
(if  not  as  far  north  as  to  include  the  ruins  of  Mount  Fura 

•  See  Authors'  remarks  on  Periods  in  the  Preface. 
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district),  down  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  western 
border  of  Bulalema  district,  south-west  of  Bulawayo,  in- 
cluding on  its  way  the  large  number  of  important  terraced 
ruins  of  Upper  Insiza,  Khami,  and  Bulalema. 

(<:)  The  second-period  architecture  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  shape  of  most  obvious  extensions  of,  and  additions  to, 
the  first-period  buildings  in  the  area  in  which  the  original 
buildings  are  only  those  of  the  first  period,  and  these 
additions  and  extensions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions 
given  later  of  the  respective  ruins,  are  generally  built  over 
and  upon  the  original  erections. 

(3)  The  area  occupied  by  the  first-period  buildings  is  that 
nearer  to  the  coast,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  the  first 
portion  of  the  country  to  be  occupied  by  the  ancignts. 

(4)  The  absence  of  any  original  buildings  presenting  to- 
gether the  features  of  the  architecture  of  the  first  and  second 
periods,  or  buildings  with  architecture  of  an  intermediate 
or  transitional  period. 

(5)  There  are  also  other  evidences  that  the  terraced  build- 
ings, beside  being  as  a  rule  inferior  in  construction,  as  shown 
later,  are  of  a  subsequent  period  to  those  built  at  the  Great 
Zimbabwe. 

(a)  Every  archaeologist  who  has  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  ancients  emphatically  asserts  that  ruins  seen  by  them 
and  which  they  mention  by  name  show  several,  or  at  least 
two  periods,  if  not  three  periods  of  architecture  and  con- 
struction;* and  the  terms  "best  period"  "original  period," 
"later  period  of  ancient  building"  "decadent  period"  and 
similar  terms  to  describe  differences  of  architecture  and 
construction  are  very  frequently  employed  by  them.  Mr. 
Bent  further  suggests  that  in  the  later  period  the  ancients 
did  not  practise  solar  worship,  or  did  not  do  so  under  the 

*  The  reports  of  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond  and  of  several  gold-mining  engineers 
contain  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient  workings  show  clearly  that  some 
of  these  workings  were  mined  by  the  ancients  at  different  periods,  and  these 
statements  have  no  reference  to  mediaeval  Portuguese  and  Kaffir  operations. 
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original  forms.  Further,  Mr.  Bent  states,  "We  find  two 
periods  side  by  side  at  the  Great  Zimbabwe,  also  we  have 
them  scattered  over  the  country  " ;  also,  "  later  walls  are  want- 
ing in  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  original  walls'.' 
At  the  following  ruins  {inter  alia)  there  are  additions  of 
second-period  buildings  built  over  and  upon  and  also  ex- 
tending the  original  erections  of  the  first  period :  Thabas 
Imamba,  Lower  Longwe,  Copper  Ruins,  Tagati,  Chum 
Ruins,  Lumeni,  Dhlo-dhlo,  N'Natali,  Choko,  Mudnezero, 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  M'Tendele,  portions  of  Great  Zimbabwe, 
and  several  unnamed  ruins  in  M'Pateni.  Mr.  Bent  also 
points  out  that  M'Tendele  was  "constructed  by  the  same 
race  (the  builders  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe)  at  a  period  of 
decadence, .  when  the  old  methods  of  building  had  fallen 
into  desuetude,"  Here,  he  believes,  the  superstructure  of  the 
decadent  period  rests  on  foundations  of  an  early  Zimbabwe 
period.  Mr.  Bent  also  says,  "  Sir  John  Willoughby  . . .  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  at  Zimbabwe  the  buildings  are  of 
many  different  periods,  for  they  show  more  recent  walls  super- 
posed on  older  ones!' 

(Jb)  The  gold  ornaments  found  on  the  original  floors  of  the 
first-period  buildings  are  massive  and  absolutely  solid,  and 
are  found  in  far  greater  profusion  than  in  the  second-period 
buildings,  Gold  ornaments  with  Zimbabwe  patterns  have, 
so  far,  only  been  found  in  the  first-period  buildings.  Copper 
and  iron  ornaments  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  first- 
period  buildings,  except  those  extended  during  the  second 
or  later  period. 

(c)  Both  in  the  original  buildings  of  the  second  period,  and 
on  the  higher  floors  of  first-period  buildings  which  have  been 
added  to  by  buildings  of  the  second  period,  the  ornaments 
are  much  scarcer  and  poorer  in  make  and  value ;  for  instance, 
copper  and  iron  bangles  with  gold  bands  or  gold  beads  at 
intervals.  Small  gold  beads  may  sometimes  be  found.  No 
gold-smelting  furnaces  have  so  far  been  discovered  in  any 
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second-period  building.  The  great  difference  in  the  quality, 
value,  and  amount  of  finds  in  these  two  classes  of  buildings 
was  so  pronounced  that  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  though 
at  first  paying  equal  attention  to  ruins  of  both  classes,  were 
constrained  by  their  experiences  to  devote  the  rest  of  their 
five  years'  exploration  work  to  ruins  of  the  first  period  only. 

(a?)  It  can  further  be  shown  that  the  ancients  who  occupied 
the  first-period  buildings  most  extensively  employed  the  gold 
won  from  their  workings  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  orna- 
ments and  articles  of  use,  while  in  the  later  period  most  of 
the  gold  appears  to  have  been  exported  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  closer  intercourse  having 
arisen  between  Sofala  and  the  countries  both  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  in  all  probability  was 
developed  by  the  later  adventurous  maritime  and  commercial 
expeditions  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  the  increased  demands 
of  the  Phoenician  colonies  for  gold,  which  sacred  and  secular 
history  affirm  became  rich  in  gold ;  as  also  by  the  increase  in 
the  standard  value  of  gold  which  occurred  in  those  times. 

(e)  It  is  a  common  remark  of  all  the  archaeologists  that 
the  Rhodesian  ruins  visited  (those  described  by  them  are 
mostly  of  the  first  period,  though  second-period  ruins  are 
also  described)  are  notable  for  evidences  that  the  first  object 
of  the  ancients  was  protection,  and  they  point  to  the  massive 
walls,  narrow  entrances  buttressed  for  defence,  and  labyrin- 
thine passages  again  protected  by  buttresses  and  transverses. 
These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  first-period  buildings. 
In  the  second-period  buildings  the  entrances  are  straight 
and  open  directly  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  One 
writer  has  suggested  that  this  might  be  explained  by  a 
stronger  hold  having  been  secured  at  a  later  period  over  the 
native  races,  and  therefore  the  reason  for  complicated  defences 
had  become  somewhat  obviated. 

(/)  Archaeologists  agree  that  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zim- ! 
babwe  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  architecture  extant  in 
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Rhodesia,  and  it  is  from  "the  original  portions"  of  this 
temple  that  the  style  of  the  first  period  of  Zimbabwe  archi- 
tecture is  deduced.  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan,  also  Dr. 
Schlichter  and  other  writers,  in  all  their  descriptions  of  ruins 
always  compare  each  to  the  standard  of  plan  and  construc- 
tion employed  in  the  building  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe. 

Therefore  in  this  work  we  follow  on  the  lines  of  other 
writers,  but  with  additional  and  more  important  evidences 
than  they  possessed  to  warrant  us  in  so  doing,  and  shall 
speak  of  these  two  classes  or  types  of  architecture  as  belong- 
ing to  two  different  periods  of  the  ancients,  viz.  as  the  first 
and  second  Zimbabwe  periods. 

9.  First  period.  —  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  periods  are — 

{a)  Massive  solidity  and  symmetry  of  the  buildings,  the 
walls  being  on  broadest  foundations  averaging  from  five  feet 
to  fifteen  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building,  with  tops 
averaging  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  in  width, 
and  the  summits,  when  not  reduced  by  dilapidation,  being 
paved  with  granite  slabs. 

{b")  Decided  batter-back  of  walls  at  least  one  foot  in  six 
feet,  both  outside  and  inside  of  main  walls,  less  batter-back 
of  divisional  walls. 

(c)  Main  and  divisional  entrances  and  ends  of  walls  are 
rounded,*  and  in  many  cases  have  buttresses,  the  passages 
into  the  interior  being  intricate  and  defended  in  many  ruins 
of  this  period  by  other  buttresses. 

{d)  Walls  are  built  on  curved  lines  or  on  elliptical  plan, 
straight  walls,  except  divisional  walls,  being  almost  always 
absent. 

(e)  Foundations  of  main  walls  all  go  down  to  rock  forma- 
tion and  follow  the  surface  outline. 

*  Mr.  Bent  (p.  128)  considers  rounded-off  entrances  belong  to  the  oldest 
period. 
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(/)  No  rectangular  main  walls,  though  divisional  walls  run 
at  all  angles  from  the  inner  side  of  main  walls. 

{g)  The  workmanship  is  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and 
is  the  same  both  inside  and  outside,  and  in  some  ruins  there 
are  ornamental  patterns  on  the  inside  walls  as  well  as  on  the 
outside.  There  are  no  false  courses  in  buildings  of  the  first 
period.  The  walls  are  bonded  throughout  their  whole  width, 
the  internal  stones  being  carefully  laid. 

(Ji)  The  inclosures  have  not  been  filled  in  with  stones  and 
debris  except  in  cases  of  reoccupation. 

(J)  The  finest  granite-powder  cement  for  floors  was  used 
by  the  ancients.  This  cement  deteriorated  in  quality  and 
thickness  with  each  succeeding  period.  In  the  early  period 
this  cement  was  always  beautifully  smoothed  and  glazed. 

(/)  Drains,  as  at  Zimbabwe  and  Mundie,  are  only  so  far 
found  in  the  first-period  ruins. 

(^)  Steps  are  not  a  very  general  feature  of  first-period 
ruins. 

(/)  Cones  and  conical  buttresses  with  platforms  on  their 
summits  are  so  far  only  found  in  first-period  ruins. 

{m)  First-period  ruins  are  frequently  found  located  on  low 
knolls  rising  from  the  level  of  the  country. 

10.  Second  period. — The  chief  characteristics  of  the  second 
Zimbabwe  period  are —     • 

{a)  The  walls  have  not  such  a  marked  appearance  of 
massive  solidity  as  those  of  the  first  period,  and  the  width 
of  the  walls  at  their  bases  is  also  very  considerably  less,  in 
most  instances  not  exceeding  three  feet. 

{b)  Less  batter- back  on  outside  of  main  walls,  none  inside ; 
as,  for  instance,  Dhlo-dhlo  and  Khami. 

{c)  Main  and  divisional  entrances  and  ends  of  walls  are 
squared  and  not  rounded,  and  are  comparatively  plumb. 
The  main  entrances  open  directly  into  the  interior  of  the 
building. 
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(^d)  Walls,  both  main  and  divisional,  are  built  upon  com- 
paratively straight  lines. 

(e)  Foundations  of  main  walls  frequently  do  not  reach 
rock  formation,  though  the  rock  is  within  a  possible  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet.  In  the  terraced  walls  the  foundations 
are  laid  on  rough  granite  blocks,  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  from  front  to  back. 

(/)  Right  angles  in  main  walls  are  prominent  and  general. 

(£■)  The  workmanship  in  the  masonry,  though  on  the 
whole  good,  does  not  equal  that  of  the  first  period.  The 
outside  walls  show  good  work,  but  the  inside  walls  are  most 
inferior  and  are  without  decoration.  False  courses  are  frequent. 
The  courses  are  not  bonded,  and  the  interior  of  the  walls  are 
carelessly  built;  the  stones  between  the  two  faces  seem  to 
have  been  thrown  in  anyhow.  (Messrs,  Bent  and  Sis^Land 
all  later  writers  allude  to  this  feature.)  ^Bt 

(k)  The  presence  of  the  rising-terrace  plan  of  bElding, 
generally  tiers  surrounding  and  often  completely  covering  the 
summit  of  a  kopje.  Numerous  retaining  walls  of  a  very  shell- 
like construction,  the  withdrawal  of  the  facing  block  generally 
showing  the  rubble  thrown  in  behind  to  fill  up.  The  founda- 
tions of  these  retaining  walls  most  frequently  rest  on  the  soil. 

(«)  A  greater  profusion  of  decoration  on  the  outsides  of 
main  walls  and  on  the  faces  of  the  terraces,  which  is  most 
elaborately  carried  out,  this  being  mainly  check  pattern. 

(j)  No  drains  have  so  far  been  found  in  second-period 
buildings. 

(k)  Steps  made  of  granite  blocks  and  cemented  over  are  a 
common  feature  of  this  period ;  almost  every  terrace  appears 
to  have  had  at  one  time  its  flight  of  steps. 

(/)  Second-period  buildings  are  most  frequently  located  on 
the  summits  of  high  kopjes. 

(m)  During  the  second  period  many  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  first  period  have  been  added  to  and  extended  by  build- 
ings representing  all  the  features  of  the  second  period. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  the  build- 
ings of  the  third  and  fourth  periods  we  can  only  very 
tentatively  classify  these  in  accordance  with  their  apparent 
sequence  in  age. 

11.  Third  period. — True  circular  and  octagonal  buildings 
with  comparatively  plumb  walls  built  of  larger  blocks  of 
stone.  These  are  mainly  protecting  forts,  and  were  evidently 
erected  later  than  the  other  protecting  forts  in  the  same 
district,  probably  as  the  mining  districts  extended  beyond 
their  first  known  limits.  Mr.  Bent  believed  these  to  have 
been  of  later  date  than  the  first  Zimbabwes,  and  cites  several 
ruins  in  illustration.  He  further  refers  to  ruins  where  the 
circular  system  of  construction  has  been  abandoned. 

12.  Fourth  or  decadent  period. — Small  circular  stone  build- 
ings, smaller  inclosures  often  made  of  blocks  taken  from  the 
more  ancient  walls,  but  altogether  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
workmanship  shown  in  the  earlier  periods.  The  cement 
is  also  of  a  very  much  coarser  quality.  These  buildings  have 
been  very  frequently  erected  on  the  cemented  floors  laid  over 
the  filled-in  inclosures  of  first  and  second  period  ruins,  which 
filling-in  process  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
third  or  fourth  period,  probably  that  of  the  bastard  races 
left  in  the  country  on  the  departure  or  wiping-out  of  the 
ancients;  or  of  local  races  upon  whom  the  impressions  of 
the  ancient  methods  of  building  still  remained.  There  are 
circular  stone  huts  in  the  Marico  district  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony;  the  Basutos  (see  Chapter  x.)  are  known  to  be  skilled 
in  stone  building.  Messrs.  Bent  and  Selous  state  that  at  one 
time  the  Makalangas  built  circular  huts  of  stone  blocks. 
There  are  Makalanga  stone  buildings  at  Chipunza's  kraal, 
also  in  Mangwendi's  country,  and  at  Umtasa's  town,  while 
many  are  seen  on  the  filled-in  floors  of  ancient  ruins.  The 
buildings  at  Umtasa's  town  are  comparatively  modern. 
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13.  Location. — Practically  all  the  Zimbabwes  of  major 
importance  are  built  upon  the  granite  formation,  while  only 
a  very  few  are  on  the  diorite  and  gold-belt  formations.  The 
major  or  capital  town  ruins  are  built  some  miles  distant  from 
any  gold-reef,  while  the  minor  and  protecting  forts  are  built 
near  or  upon  the  gold-belt  formation.  Road-protecting  forts 
are  always  situated  on  the  summits  of  kopjes  overlooking 
drifts  and  guarding  neks  or  passes  in  the  hills  or  poorts 
on  the  rivers,  or  occupying  other  strategic  positions.*  The 
first  Zimbabwe  period  ruins  usually  occupy  low  knolls  of 
granite  in  valleys,  while  the  second-period  ruins  of  the 
terraced  plan  of  building  most  usually  crown  the  heights  of 
kopjes,  and  are  most  frequently  built  upon  areas  largely 
artificial,  the  natural  areas  being  extended  by  retaining  walls 
and  the  building  up  of  crevices  between  the  boulders,  thus 
making  irregular  areas  regular.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  Professor  Rawlinson  (in  Phoenicia)  states  that  the 
Phoenicians  frequently  built  up  on  all  sides  from  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  natural  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  level 
space. 

14.  Building'  materials. — All  Zimbabwes  are  built  of 
granite  blocks  save  a  very  few  on  the  diorite  formation, 
which  are  built  of  diorite  blocks,  and  some  though  built  on 
diorite  are  constructed  of  granite  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  long  distances,  there  being  none  in  those 
districts.  In  some  few  instances  courses  of  diorite  blocks, 
white  quartz,  and  ribbon  slate  and  ironstone  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  granite  walls,  perhaps  for  decorative  purposes, 
while  at  Bala-bala  Ruins  a  course  of  quartz  has  been  intro- 
duced all  round  the  building.  At  No.  i  Ruin,  Khami,  diorite 
blocks  are  introduced  apparently  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
in  the  temple  at  Zimbabwe  the  walls  near  the  tower  have 

*  See  M'Tendele  chain  of  five  forts ;  Garamaputzi  chain  of  seven  forts ; 
Umzingwani  chain  of  seven  forts ;  Umtelekwe  (Sabi)  chain  of  forts ;  and  Lower 
Sabi  chain  of  forts.  Chapter  xxiv. 
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a  decoration  of  black  stones  alternating  with  the  granite 
blocks.  Ironstone  slate  is  introduced  at  M'Popoti  Ruins 
and  granite  and  diorite  at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  Ruins. 
These  instances  could  be  multiplied.  The  fronts  of  all  the 
blocks  are  uniformly  squared,  but  the  inner  ends  are  often 
uneven.  The  size  of  the  face  of  these  blocks  is  usually  about 
eight  inches  by  four  and  a  half  inches,  but  much  larger 
blocks  are  used  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  foundations,  and 
these  usually  protrude  on  both  sides  of  the  walls.  No 
mortar  is  used  in  any  of  the  buildings.  The  stones  most 
frequently  show  no  signs  of  edged  tools  having  been  used 
to  face  them,  though  in  some  cases  marks  still  remain,  and 
the  marks  of  edged  tools  can  be  seen  on  the  diorite  blocks. 
The  ancients  evidently  broke  the  granite  from  the  outer 
layers  or  scales  of  the  whale-back  boulders,  which  layers 
split  naturally,  on  becoming  decomposed,  into  fairly  square 
form,  and  these  were  subsequently  trimmed,  the  splinters  in 
some  instances  being  still  noticeable.  Some  of  these  blocks 
have  a  slight  concave  on  their  lower  side  as  if  taken  from  the 
scales  of  whale-back  boulders.  Granite,  at  some  ruins,  has 
also  been  quarried  for  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  quarries 
from  which  such  stones  were  taken  are  still  to  be  seen.  In 
some  few  instances  the  ancients  were  compelled  to  use  stone 
of  an  inferior  quality,  there  being  none  other  in  the  district. 

15.  Workmanship. — The  buildings  show  the  most  elabor- 
ate care  in  their  construction,  and  especially  ruins  of  the  first 
period.  The  planes  of  the  walls  are  even  and  smooth ;  the 
courses  are  regular,  each  stone  closely  fitting  into  the  next, 
while  one  stone  always  overlaps  the  joint  between  the  two 
stones  below  it,  and  the  courses  in  first-period  buildings  are 
bonded  from  front  to  back.  The  batter-back  of  the  first 
period  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  also  the  rounded  ends  of 
walls  and  of  buttresses  and  conical  towers,  are  always  very 
exactly  and  neatly  executed.  In  carrying  a  wall  over  a  boulder 
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the  joints  are  cleverly  made.     False  courses  only  appear  In 
ruins  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  periods. 

1 6.  Cement, — The  ancient  cement  was  made  of  the  finest 
granite  powder,  the  manufacture  of  which  deteriorated  during 
each  successive  period.  This  was  used  in  covering  the  stones 
of  stairways,  flooring  the  raised  platforms,  the  courtyards, 
inclosures,  and  spaces  between  the  different  dwellings,  and 
for  flooring  caves ;  and  in  later  periods  was  used  for  the  inter- 
nal and  external  linings  of  the  buildings,  when  it  was  built  up 
inside  the  stone  walls  to  the  width  of  sometimes  a  foot.  In 
the  earlier  Zimbabwe  periods  the  cement  was  beautifully 
smoothed  and  glazed  and  subjected  to  heat,  while  in  the 
later  periods  it  was  left  not  only  unpolished,  but  also  with 
a  rough  surface.  The  cement  floors  of  later  periods  are  very 
much  thinner  than  those  of  the  early  occupants,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  heat.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  floorings  is  very  patent 

17.  Tools. — The  ancients  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
uses  of  iron,  and  both  in  Rhodesia  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
same  times,  iron  tools  were  used,  though  iron  may  not  have 
been  in  very  general  use.  The  sculptures  of  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Assyria,  Chaldaea,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  the  tables  of 
stone  found  in  Assyria,  on  which  are  the  celebrated  records 
verifying  the  history  given  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
show  that  the  ancients  employed  edged  tools.  In  Genesis 
iv.  22  it  is  stated  that  Tubal  Cain  was  "  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  Ezekiel  xxvii.  shows  that  iron 
was  supplied  to  the  Phoenicians  by  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Ancient  tools  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Iron 
was  known  in  the  earliest  days  of  Rome,  while  it  must  have 
been  known  in  India  before  that  period.  Iron  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  at  Mount  Ida, 
1406  B.C.,  but  most  probably  it  was  known  in  Asiatic  countries 
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long  before  that  date.  The  marks  of  edged  tools,  though  not 
often  seen  on  the  granite  blocks  in  the  Rhodesian  ruins,  can 
still  be  seen  distinctly  on  the  diorite  blocks.  The  sacred  birds 
and  the  Phallic  designs  found  at  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere 
could  not  well  have  been  sculptured  with  flint  tools.  The 
most  ancient  gold  crucible  found  in  Rhodesia  shows  the 
impressions  on  the  flux  of  the  metal  pincers  which  lifted 
it  out  of  the  furnace.  But  we  have  also  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  ancients  in  Rhodesia  worked  most  extensively  for 
iron,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Naka  Mountain  Pass,  Lundi 
Valley,  Bochwa  Range,  and  Muesa  Mountains,  where  is  a 
chain  o£  ancient  iron-workings  extending  in  an  unbroken  line 
for  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  which  district  is  known  to  have 
carried  an  immense  population  of  ancients.  Mundie  and  the 
surrounding  ruins  in  this  district  evidently  were  the  Birming- 
ham, Walsall,  and  Wednesbury  of  the  ancients  in  Rhodesia, 
supplying  iron  tools  for  the  gold-workings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Southern  Rhodesia.* 

Iron  chisels  or  wedges,  hammers,  and  trowel-shaped  instru- 
ments have  been  found  at  great  depths  in  ancient  workings, 
and  also  on  some  few  of  the  original  floors  of  the  builders  of 
the  ruins.  The  iron  tools  used  by  the  Portuguese  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  used  by  the  ancients. 

There  is  evidence  that  at  one  time  iron  was  of  a  high 
standard  value.  Iron  ornaments  banded  at  intervals  with 
gold,  and  spear-heads  once  thickly  plated  with  gold,  have 
been  discovered. 

The  ancients  also  used  stone  hammers,  especially  in  the 
reduction  of  the  quartz.-j-  These,  which  varied  from  |  lb. 
to  so  lbs.  in  weight,  can  be  found  by  scores  near  many  of  the 

*  "  The  Phoenicians,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron;  in  Homer  we  find  the  warriors  already  armed  with  iron  weapons, 
and  the  tools  used  in  preparing  the  materials  for  Solomon's  Temple  were  of  this 
metal.  .  .  .  Even  after  the  introduction  of  iron  tools  stone  tools  were  still  used 
for  various  purposes.  .  .  .  '  Chisel'  is  but  the  German  word  for  flint." — Sir  John 
Lubbock.  t  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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old  workings,  and  also  at  depths  where  they  discontinued 
work.  Stone  axes  and  stone  wedges  have  been  discovered. 
Flint  tools  have  also  been  found  at  Khami  and  near 
Old  Tati. 

1 8.  Approaches  and  entrances. — In  locating  the  positions 
for  the  entrances  into  many  of  the  ruins  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  protection  of  the 
entrance  provided  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  and 
the  presence  of  huge  boulders,  which  could  be  utilised  for 
screening  the  approach  or  for  making  it  most  dangerous  for 
the  invader.  At  Tuli  and  Bochwa  parallel  walls  run  opposite 
the  main  entrances  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  as  if  to  provide  a 
screen  or  shelter.  These  are  quite  detached  from  the  main 
building.  In  some  instances,  especially  on  high  kopjes  with 
precipitous  sides,  the  ancients  located  the  entrance  to  suit  the 
most  accessible  point  in  the  ascent  of  the  kopje,  as  at 
Zimbabwe  Acropolis,  Thabas  Imamba,  Mundie  (No.  i 
Ruin),  M'Telegwa,  Umnukwana,  Hill  of  Shields,  Wainzi, 
and  Ingangase  Ruins,  etc.,  where  the  approaches  for  some 
distance  lie  between  huge  boulders,  through  which  the  paths 
zigzag. 

Possibly  the  entrances  of  many  ruins  were  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  some  principles  of  orientation  and  occidentation, 
but  entrances  are  fixed  facing  all  points  of  the  compass,  but 
mainly  facing  points  extending  from  the  north-east  round 
the  north  to  the  north-west.  Mr.  Bent  avers  that  most 
entrances  are  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  ruins.  In  many 
cases  this  is  so.  But  he  could  only  speak  of  less  than  twenty 
ruins,  and  some  of  these  of  minor  importance  and  without 
temple  remains.  Still,  it  is  known  that  the  ancients  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
than  with  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

If  the  entrances  were  not  fixed  for  some  purpose  of 
astronomical    observation,    their    general    northerly    aspect 
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may  have  been  located  in  order  to  avoid  the  prevailing 
south-east  winds,  especially  as  the  majority  of  the  ruins  are 
built  on  exposed  positions. 

Most  of  the  nauraghes  in  Sardinia  have  their  entrances  on 
the  south-east.  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  local  desire  of 
avoiding  prevailing  winds  blowing  directly  into  the  interiors. 
The  second  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  of  rising  tiers 
of  terraces  is  believed  to  have  been  largely  founded  on  the 
principle  of  architecture  of  the  Sardinian  buildings,  but  at 
present  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  how  far  second -period 
ruins  in  this  country  follow  the  same  principle  in  locating 
entrances. 

The  construction  of  entrances  varies  considerably.  All 
main  entrances  of  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods  are  open  to 
the  full  height  of  the  present  walls  and  have  had  no  lintels  or 
roofs  whatever.  The  only  exceptions  are  at  Umnukwana 
and  M'Tendele  (wrongly  called  by  Mr.  Bent,  Matindela).  At 
Umnukwana  the  main  entrance  passes  through  a  wall 
thirteen  feet  wide,  and  is  covered  by  stone  lintels,  across 
which  the  main  front  wall  is  carried.  At  M'Tendele  is  a 
walled-up  entrance,  across  which  the  wall,  with  a  row  of 
herring-bone  pattern,  had  been  carried.  The  entrances  at 
M'Tendele  were  once  wide,  but  have  been  narrowed  at  a 
later  period  by  square  masses  of  masonry  built  at  both  sides 
of  each  entrance.  At  Zimbabwe,  in  No.  i  Ruin,  the  height 
of  the  entrance  walls  is  thirty  feet  on  either  side,  and  this 
is  also  open  to  the  tops  of  the  walls. 

In  the  first-period  ruins  the  entrance  walls  are  all  rounded 
and  battered  back  to  the  usual  one  in  six  feet  batter  of 
the  earliest  Zimbabwes,  and  most  of  the  entrances  of  this 
period  have  also  rounded  buttresses.  In  the  second-period 
ruins  the  main  entrances  have  square-ended  walls  com- 
paratively plumb,  and,  so  far  as  discoveries  show,  these 
have  no  buttresses. 

The   width   of   the   entrances    varies    considerably    from 
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eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  six  inches,  and  in  the  early 
periods  many  have  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  or  two  defenders  could  keep  back  scores  of  invaders, 
while  the  buttresses  inside  the  entrance  passages  would 
enable  a  good  defence  to  be  made  after  the  outer  entrance 
had  been  forced.  At  Mundie  Ruins  the  outside  of  the 
entrance  is  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  but  at  the  inside  of 
the  entrance,  which  passes  through  a  wall  ten  feet  wide,  it 
opens  out  to  a  width  of  twelve  feet. 

Holes  in  doorways  and  passages  of  entrance,  in  the  side 
walls,  only  so  far  seen  at  Zimbabwe,  Lotsani-Limpopo  Ruins, 
and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bent  as  being  purposely  made  by  the 
original  builders,  are  now  considered  to  have  been  made  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  recesses  in  the  entrance 
walls  as  if  intended  for  portcullis  are,  of  course,  as  old  as  the 
walls  themselves. 

The  second-period  entrances  most  usually  have  stone  steps 
cemented  over,  and  these  steps  rise  to  the  height  of  the  tops 
of  the  terrace,  and  in  later  periods  the  steps  led  up  to  the 
floors  laid  over  the  filled-in  inclosures. 

19.  Inclosures  and  courtyards. — Every  ruin,  not  that  of  a 
road  or  gold  district  protecting  fort,  is  divided  by  walls  into 
inclosures,  and  in  addition  to  the  inclosures  there  is  in  almost 
every  case  a  large  courtyard  also  paved  with  cement.  The 
internal  walls  are  substantially  built,  and  at  one  time  were 
level  with  the  main  outside  walls,  and  these  walls  are  not 
built  into  the  main  walls,  but  are  built  up  against  them.  The 
larger  ruins  generally  have  from  six  to  ten  inclosures,*  to 
reach  which  labyrinthine  passages  paved  with  blocks  must 
'  be  traversed.  In  the  Acropolis  at  Zimbabwe  there  are 
covered-in  passages,  while  at  Umtelekwe  a  narrow  passage, 
like  that  at  Zimbabwe  temple,  runs  from  end  to  end  of 
the  building.     It  is   only  on   the  original   floors  of  these 

*  The  ruins  of  Umtelekwe  (Sabi)  have  as  many  as  nineteen  inclosures. 
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inclosures  that  gold-smelting  furnaces  and  the  valuable  gold 
ornaments  are  to  be  found.  Very  many  of  these  inclosures 
were  filled  in  during  one  of  the  two  last  periods  with  stones 
taken  off  the  tops  of  their  walls,  until  the  insides  were  raised 
to  the  reduced  levels  of  the  walls.  In  ruins  where  there  has 
been  no  reoccupation  the  original  floors  are  the  present  floors. 
Under  many  ancient  floors  was  a  layer  of  ashes,  generally 
averaging  six  inches  in  depth.  This  in  all  probability  was 
a  protection  against  white  ants. 

20.  Cones,  conical  buttresses,  and  platforms. — These  are 
believed  to  have  been  used  in  the  astral  worship  of  the 
ancients.*  At  some  of  the  larger  ruins  we  find  conically 
shaped  towers,  pillars  or  buttresses  of  solid  masonry,  which 
have  wide  bases  and  narrow  tops  with  cemented  platforms, 
the  summits  being  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
platforms  always  command  a  good  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
ruins. 

At  Umnukwana  the  base  of  the  conical  buttress,  which  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building  but  faces  the  east,  is  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  at  the  summit,  and  is  approached 
by  steps. 

At  Lundi  the  conical  buttress  faces  north-east,  at  Little 

*  In  the  Phcenician  temples  of  Syria  the  altars  were  always  near  the  conical 
towers  or  "high  places,"  in  a  large  court  of  circular  character  "open  to  the 
heavens." 

Speaking  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  meeting,  Mr.  Swan  stated :  "When 
these  people  first  arrived  at  Zimbabwe,  they  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  means  of  determining  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  would  almost  im- 
mediately discover,  if  they  had  not  brought  the  knowledge  with  them  from  their 
parent  country,  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  different  points  of  the  horizon  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  it  rose  at  the  same  point  at  the  same  period 
of  each  year.  Naturally  they  would  then  fix  the  extreme  points  of  the  sun's 
journey  on  the  horizon,  the  southern  and  northern  solstices,  and  then  they  would 
learn  to  subdivide  the  distance  between  these  two  points,  and  so  would  have  their 
calendar. 

"  These  temples  are  of  special  interest,  as  they  supply  us  with  the  only  known 
instance  of  orientation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  conditions  of  solsti- 
tial orientation  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  the  northern  hemisphere." 
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M'Telegwa  it  faces  south-west,  and  at  Ingangase  it  faces 
west. 

At  Chum  Ruins  the  base  of  the  conical  buttress,  which  is 
on  the  south-west  side  and  faces  the  south-west,  is  eight  feet 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  on  the  summit,  and  is  approached 
by  steps. 

At  Umtelekwe  (Sabi)  there  are  two  rounded  buttresses 
with  granite  steps  leading  to  the  summits. 

The  rounded  buttress  in  No.  2  Ruin  at  Khami,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  gully-approach, 
may  have  been  a  look-out.  At  any  rate,  its  purpose  is 
doubtful. 

Sir  John  Willoughby,  in  Further  Excavations  at  Zimbabwe, 
describes  a  curious  conglomeration  of  buttresses  on  the  south 
side  of  No.  i  Ruin  at  Zimbabwe,  which  leads  up  to,  and 
apparently  culminates  in,  the  highest  point  of  the  outside 
wall,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  temple. 
The  buttresses,  Sir  John  says,  are  carefully  built  on  the  out- 
side, but  their  interiors  are  simply  filled  in  with  a  mass  of 
stones  piled  one  upon  the  other. 

I  The  high  platform  at  Thabas  Imamba  Ruins,  which  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  is  believed  to  be  the 
summit  of  a  conical  tower,  but  owing  to  the  ruins  having 
been  filled  in,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  make  an  examina- 
tion. 

Descriptions  of  the  cones  at  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere  are 
included  in  the  description  of  each  ruin. 

Each  ruin  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  so  far  discovered, 
and  which  is  situated  on  a  kopje  or  on  a  precipitous  bluff, 
has  a  natural  platform  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  protected 
on  the  outside  by  the  precipice  only.  These  are  believed 
to  have  been  sacred  inclosures  used  for  the  purposes  of 
Phallic  worship,  and  would  have  held  a  large  number  of. 
worshippers. 
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21.  Cellars. — These  cellars  as  seen  only,  so  far,  in  Mata- 
beleland  at  the  Mudnezero,  N'Natali,  and  Regina  Ruins, 
appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  period,  probably  the 
third  or  fourth,  when  the  filling  in  of  the  inclosures  was 
commonly  practised.  These  are  built  of  the  usual  granite 
blocks,  without  mortar,  and  in  the  usual  Zimbabwe  fashion, 
have  cemented  floors,  and  are  domed  or  arched  over  with 
stonework,  and  have  a  small  aperture  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  top.  These  cellars  vary  considerably  in  size.  The  three 
cellars  at  Mudnezero  Ruins  are  nine  feet  in  depth  and  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  cellar  at  N'Natali  is  six  feet  in  depth 
and  four  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  cellars,  if  they  are  cellars, 
at  the  Regina  Ruins,  though  more  numerous,  are  very  much 
smaller.  It  has  been  suggested  that  those  at  Regina  Ruins 
were  merely  large  drains  for  carrying  the  rain-water  from  the 
upper  terrace  past  the  lower  terraces  and  so  out  of  the 
building. 

These  cellars,  being  built  on  the  lower  and  original  floors, 
are  believed  to  have  been  erected  immediately  before  the 
inclosures  in  which  they  stand  were  filled  in.  The  apertures 
of  these  cellars  were  covered  by  large  stones,  and  the  cement 
floor,  up  to  which  they  almost  reached,  was  laid  completely 
over  them.  There  was  no  "find"  in  any  of  these  cellars. 
Treasure  chambers  were  concealed  under  the  floors  of  the 
Phoenician  temples  (Rawlinson). 

The  so-called  "  slave  pits  "  in  the  Inyanga  district  are  of  an 
entirely  different  plan  and  construction  to  the  cellars  found  in 
these  ruins. 

Caves  in  rocks  inclosed  within  the  main  walls  were  floored 
with  cement  and  probably  were  used  as  cellars  for  storing 
grain. 

22.  Drains.^— 'Qo'Ca.  at  Zimbabwe  and  at  Mundie  a  drain 
runs  through  the  main  outer  wall  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  ruins.     In  no  other  ruins  so  far  discovered  have  similar 
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drains  been  found.  These  are  flush  with  the  cemented 
flooring  and  incline  outwards  and  slightly  downwards.  Sir 
John  Willoughby  discovered  a  small  drain  in  No.  I  Ruin, 
Zimbabwe,  underneath  one  of  the  inner  passages,  with  an 
outlet  in  the  centre  of  the  step  running  across  the  passage. 
There  is  only  a  very  slight  fall  in  the  cemented  floors  of 
all  ruins,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  drains  carried  off  the 
tropical  rains  falling  within  the  inclosures  of  the  ruins,  as 
these  inclosures  and  courtyards,  as  explained  later,  were 
not  roofed  in.  In  No.  i  Ruin,  Zimbabwe,  the  floor  inclines 
slightly  to  the  north-east  to  where  the  drain  passes  through 
the  wall. 

These  drains,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  only  in  first -period 
buildings,  where  the  main  walls  are  from  ten  feet  to  sixteen 
feet  in  width,  and  through  which  the»rain-water  might  have 
some  little  difficulty  in  passing,  notwithstanding  their  being 
built  of  dry  masonry.  In  walls  built  during  the  second 
Zimbabwe  period,  which  usually  do  not  exceed  three  to  four 
feet  in  width,  the  water  would  percolate  from  the  floors 
through  the  dry  masonry  almost  as  quickly  as  it  fell  in  the 
showers. 

All  the  interior  buildings  on  the  cemented  floors  have  a 
raised  edge,  generally  from  about  three  inches  to  sixteen 
inches  wide,  of  the  floor  inclosing  the  bottom  portion  of  their 
outside  walls  and  reaching  up  to  about  one  foot  in  height. 
The  top  edge  is  rounded  off"  on  the  outside.  This  raised 
edging  would  prevent  the  rain-water  percolating  into  the 
buildings. 

23.  Incomplete  buildings. — In  several  parts  of  Rhodesia 
there  are  foundations  only  of  true  Zimbabwe  buildings. 
These  foundations  have  no  d6bris  of  granite  blocks  around 
them,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  foundations  are  clean 
and  level,  offering  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  they 
were  incompleted  buildings. 
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24.  Buildings  never  roofed. — In  not  one  of  over  two  hun- 
dred ruins  in  Rhodesia  which  have  been  examined  are  there 
any  evidences  that  the  buildings  or  even  the  inclosures  were 
ever  roofed.  Nor  do  those  ruins  whose  walls,  owing  to  non- 
reoccupation,  still  stand  somewhat  near  their  original  heights 
show  any  signs  of  their  having  been  roofed  in.  Indeed,  the 
extent  of  some  of  the  inclosures  and  their  most  irregular 
shapes  entirely  preclude  all  probability  of  roofing  being 
erected.  Every  archaeologist  who  has  inspected  the  ruins  in 
Rhodesia  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Certainly  the 
temples  in  which  Phallic  worship  was  conducted  were  with- 
out roofs,  for,  in  the  old  historic  words  of  writers  on  this 
subject,  these  were  all  "  open  to  the  light  of  heaven." 

There  appears  to  be  an  agreement  of  opinion  that  these 
buildings,  like  those  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Sardinia,  and  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  were  primarily  strongholds,  places  of  asylum 
in  case  of  attacks,  towers  of  observation,  temples,  treasure 
stores,  food  depositories  in  the  event  of  siege,  and  arsenals  of 
arms.  In  many  of  the  first-period  ruins  in  Rhodesia  gold- 
smelting  and  the  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments  were  also 
carried  on  very  extensively. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  large  populations  which  are  known 
to  have  lived  near  each  important  ruin  could  not  possibly 
have  been  housed  in » these  buildings,  especially  as  certain 
inclosures  would  be  set  aside  for  some  of  the  above  purposes. 
Probably  only  the  consul  or  overlord  for  each  district  com- 
prised in  the  sovereign  undertaking  (for  mining  in  the  ancient 
days,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  chapter  on  "Ancient  Gold- 
mining,"  was  not  an  individual  enterprise,  but  that  of  the 
State)  and  some  of  his  chief  taskmasters  and  stewards,  and 
the  priests  and  their  attendants,  with  their  families,  occupied 
such  of  the  inclosures  as  were  not  required  for  the  purposes 
specified.  These  occupiers  are  believed  by  archaeologists  and 
antiquarians  to  have  lived  in  lighter  buildings  erected,  of 
course  with  roofs,  within  the  various  inclosures,  one  inclosure 
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being  reserved  for  each  family,  while  the  general  population 
lived  in  dwellings  of  the  same  type  grouped  round  the  main 
ruin,  evidently  covering,  at  least  in  some  instances,  very  large 
areas  of  countryside.* 

25.  Ornamentation. — In  the  Rhodesian  Zimbabwes  there 
are  five  principal  patterns  of  decoration  introduced  into  the 
walls  of  the  buildings,  these  being  known  as  Dentelle,  Chev- 
ron, Herring-bone,  Sloping-block,  and  Check. 

Dentelle. — This  pattern  is  formed  by  placing  blocks  of 
stone  of  one  or  two  rows  edgeways  or  cornerwise  to  flush 
with  the  wall,  resembling  chevron  pattern  laid  flat.  This  is  a 
rare  pattern,  and  so  far  has  only  been  found  at  M'Tendele  and 
Zimbabwe,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  present  near  the  summit 
of  the  conical  tower,  where,  writes  Mr.  Swan,  it  faces  the 
setting  sun  at  the  winter  solstice.  This  pattern  is  also  found 
in  the  steep  passage-way  of  the  Acropolis.  At  M'Tendele 
this  pattern  is  in  two  rows  facing  W.N.W. 

Chevron. — This  decorative  pattern  is  formed  with  tile-like 
stones  placed  chevronwise,  making  a  double  row  of  triangles 
with  apices  up  and  down  alternately,  the  spaces  between 
being  sometimes  neatly  filled  in  with  smaller  stones. "  Mr. 
Bent  supposes  this  pattern  to  be  symbolical  of  fertility, 
and  states  that  it  resembles  the  Egyptian  heiroglyphic 
symbol  for  water,  and  that  it  is  similar  to  the  symbol  for 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  Aquarius.  On  Phoenician  coins  re- 
presenting a  ship  the  sea  is  shown  by  chevron  pattern. 
This  pattern  has  only  been  found  in  three  ruins,  namely, 

*  Sir  John  Willoughby  writes:  "Among  the  many  problems  suggested  by 
the  excavation  of  these  ruins  is  that  of  how  the  inhabitants  sheltered  themselves. 
So  far  no  trace  of  roofing  has  been  discovered,  and  indeed,  as  before  said,  I  think 
the  size  of  the  inclosures  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  roofed, 
added  to  which  the  majority  form  only  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Possibly 
the  inhabitants  built  their  huts  or  houses  within  these  inclosures,  one  or  more 
being  occupied  by  each  family.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  lived 
within  the  open  walls  without  shelter  and  exposed  to  the  tropical  downpours  of 
the  rainy  season. " 

"The  nuraghe  was  but  the  nucleus  of  a  large  township." — Perrot  and  Chipiez. 
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Umnukwana,  Dhlo-dhlo,  and  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zim- 
babwe, Chevron  pattern  is  found  on  the  cartouches  of  the 
kings  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties  (Brugsch)  and  also 
on  Punic  stelae  (Rawlinson). 

At  Umnukwana  it  is  found  in  No.  2  inclosure,  and  it 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  south  inside  wall,  and  also 
for  seven  feet  along  the  west  inside  wall,  and  is  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  original  floor  of  the  ancients. 

At  Zimbabwe  this  pattern  extends  for  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  on  the  outer  side  of  the  main  wall  of  the 
temple,  facing  the  south,  south-east,  and  east,  and  is  in  two 
tiers,  being  a  few  courses  from  the  summit  of  the  wall. 

Herring-bone. — This  pattern  is  far  more  generally  used,  and 
is  made  of  double  rows  of  stones,  hewn  into  a  kind  of  tile 
and  placed  obliquely  one  row  at  right  angles  to  the  other. 
This  pattern  is  most  usually  made  of  granite,  but  at  M'Popoti 
it  is  made  of  ironstone  slate,  and  at  Impanka  and  Mudnezero 
of  ribbon  slate.  At  Little  Umnukwana  Ruins  the  tiles  of 
which  this  pattern  is  made  are  of  an  unusually  large  size, 
being  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  An  old  engraving  in 
Herr  Mohr's  work  shows  herring-bone  pattern  on  the  inside 
of  Tati  Ruins.  At  Lundi  and  Lower  Lundi  ruins  the  herring- 
bone patterns  are  very  low  down  on  the  walls. 

Sloping-block. — Single  rows  of  sloping  blocks,  resembling 
the  lower  course  of  herring-bone  pattern  and  inclining  to 
either  direction,  are  to  be  found  in  several  ruins.  These  rows 
are  generally  made  with  small  tile-like  blocks. 

Check. — This  appears  to  be  the  most  common  ornamenta- 
tion. It  is  formed  by  rows  of  gaps  of  two  inches  between 
the  blocks,  and  resembles  the  squares  on  a  chessboard.  The 
Check  Ruins  in  the  M'Pateni  district  of  Belingwe  are  peculiar 
in  that  their  walls,  both  inside  and  outside,  are  profusely 
covered  with  check  patterns.*  Check  is  the  prevailing  pattern 
in  second-period  Zimbabwes. 

*  "Repetition  with  the  ancients  was  supposed  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
symbol."— Perrot  and  Chipiez. 
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26.  Position  of  ornamentation. — Archaeologists  and  anti- 
quarians place  great  importance  on  the  exact  position  of  the 
various  patterns  in  ascertaining  the  orientation  and  occidenta- 
tion  of  the  Rhodesian  Zimbabwes.  Whether  the  ancients 
adopted,  as  it  is  believed  they  did,  any  method  in  fixing  the 
points  of  these  decorative  patterns,  is  a  question  for  scientists 
to  settle,  but  as  a  basis  for  the  further  investigation  of  this 
question  we  detail  the  positions  of  ornamentation  of  some  few 
of  the  ruins.  So  far  as  check  pattern  is  concerned  we  must 
admit  that  this  decoration  has  been  ascertained  to  face  all 
points  of  the  compass.  In  this  list  the  patterns  will  be 
mentioned  as  follows : — 

Dentelle,  D ;  Chevron,  C ;  Herring-bone,  H  ;  Check,  Ck. 

Ruins.  Patterns.  Facing. 

Umnukwana        .  .   C.      .        .   N.  to  E. 

Little  Umnukwana  .    H.      .        ,    E. 

Ruins  (M'Pateni)  .    H.     .        .    E. 

.  .    H.     .        .    W. 

Ruins  (M'Pateni)  .    Ck.    .        .    N.W. 

Mundie  (No.  3  Ruin)  .    Ck.    .        .   N.E. 

Nuanetsi      .        .  .   Ck.    .        .    N.E. 

Bochwa        .        .  .    Ck.    .        .    N.E. 

Escepwe       .        .  .    Ck.    .        ,    S.W. 
Ruins  (near  Essengwe)    H.     .        .    E. 

M'Popoti      .        .  .   Ck.  and  H.  W. 

Wedza  (Baden-Powell)    Ck.  and  H.  — 

M'Wele        .        .  .    H.     .        .   N.W.  and  S.E. 

M'Wele  tributary  .    Ck.     .        .    S. 

Ingangase    ,        .  .    H.      .        .   W. 

N'Natali       .        .  .    Ck.     .        .    W.      , 

Impanka      .        .  .    H.     .        .   W. 

Mudnezero  .        .  .    H.      .        .    N.W. 

Lumeni        .        .  .    Ck.  and  H.   N.E.  and  W. 

Golulu .        .        .  .    Ck.  and  H.   W. 

Meewe         .        .  .   Ck.    .        .   N.E. 

.        .  .    H.     .        .   S.W. 


CHEVRON    FATTERN    ON   WALL  OF    ELLIPTICAL   TEMPLE, 
ZIMBABWE 


HERRING-BONE    PATTERN    FORMED   OF   LAKCE    TILE-LIKl', 
STONES,   LITTLE   UMNUKWANA    RUINS 
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Ruins. 

Patterns. 

Facing. 

MTelegwa  . 

.    H.     . 

s. 

Sebakwe-Umnyat 

i       .    Ck.     . 

N.E. 

Umtelekwe  . 

.    H.     . 

N.W. 

Tati      . 

.    H.     . 

— 

Impakwe 

.    H.     . 

— 

Zimbabwe  (temple)      .    C.      . 

S.S.E.  and  E. 

t>              » 

.    D.     . 

W.N.W. 

(tower; 

.   D.     . 

W. 

„          (Acropolis) .    D.  and  H  . 

— 

Lundi  . 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

E. 

Lower  Lundi 

.    H.     . 

S.E. 

M'Tendele   . 

.    D.      . 

W.N.W. 

)J 

.    H.     . 

W.  and  E. 

Umtelekwe  (Sabi) 

.    H.     . 

— 

Khami  (No.  i ,  Plateau  A)  Ck.     . 

W. 

»            (^     JJ       ' 

,      C)Ck.    . 

S.E.  and  N. 

>y        \ 

,  I 

„      C)H.     .        . 

S.W.  (2)  and  N.W 

»»        \ 

.  3)      ■ 

.    Ck.  andH. 

S.E. 

»        \ 

.   5)       ■ 

.    Ck.    . 

W. 

M              k 

,  6) 

.    H.     . 

W.  to  N.W. 

»              V 

.  7)       . 

.   Ck.    . 

E. 

3i         \ 

,  8)       . 

.    Ck.    . 

W. 

)J         \ 

,  8)       . 

.    Ck.  andH. 

N.N.W. 

)J         \ 

.  9)       ■ 

.    Ck.    . 

W. 

»         \ 

,  lO)        . 

.    Ck.    . 

S.W.  and  W. 

Ihurzi  Ruins 

.    H.      . 

S.W.  to  N.W. 

Dhlo-dhlo    . 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

N.E. 

n                    •              • 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

N. 

iJ                   •              • 

.    H.     . 

S.W. 

)»                   ■              • 

.    H.     . 

s. 

I) 

,               , 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

w.s.w. 

A  small  portion  of  chevron  is  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo. 

In  the  oldest  or  first -period  Zimbabwes  the  patterns 
appear  to  have  been  placed  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  observation  of  the  sun  and  are  not  so  profuse,  the 
patterns  employed  being  chevron,  dentelle,  and  herring-bone, 
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the  two  former  occupying  an  elevated  position  on  the  faces  of 
the  walls. 

At  Zimbabwe  the  two  rows  of  chevron  pattern  run  round  a 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  elliptical 
temple.  Professor  Miiller,  the  great  Arabian  archaeologist,  in 
pointing  out  several  very  striking  resemblances  between  the 
temple  of  Marib,  the  ancient  Saba  of  South  Arabia,  and  the 
temple  at  Zimbabwe,  says  that  at  Marib  "  the  inscription  is 
in  two  rows,  and  runs  round  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence." He  also  shows  that  the  principle  of  orientation  at 
Zimbabwe  is  identical  with  that  employed  in  the  temple  at 
Marib. 

In  the  terraced  or  second-period  Zimbabwes  ornamenta- 
tions of  check  pattern  are  to  be  found  on  almost  all  the  faces 
of  the  outside  walls,  while  they  are  directed  to  every  point  of 
the  compass.  Mr.  Bent  has  suggested  that  the  builders  of 
the  later  Zimbabwe  practised  solar  worship  under  another 
form  to  that  practised  by  the  builders  of  the  earliest  Zim- 
babwes (vide"Fenods,"  ante).  The  pattern  decidedly  peculiar 
to  this  period  building  is  that  of  check,  and  it  can  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  walls  between  the  foundations  and  the 
summits.  So  profusely  is  this  pattern  employed  during  the 
second  period  that  we  find  it  introduced  in  the  smallest  of 
the  many  retaining  walls  of  this  period.  Dhlo-dhlo,  which 
represents,  except  the  temple  portion,  mainly  the  features  of 
the  second-period  architecture,  Dr.  Schlichter  considers  the 
most  interesting  ruin,  from  an  astronomical  point  of  view, 
south  of  the  Equator. 

.  In  the  ruins  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  decadent  period, 
in  which  the  buildings  are  obviously  of  very  inferior  work- 
manship, no  decorative  pattern  has  yet  been  discovered. 

27.  Absence  of  ornamentation. — In  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  ruins  of  Rhodesia  no  ornamentation  can  be  found 
notwithstanding  that  these  are  of  the  class  of  ruins  in  which 
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ornamentation  might  have  been  expected.  All  the  other 
usual  evidences  of  orientation  and  occidentation  are  present 
in  the  elliptical  plan,  position  of  entrances,  etc.,  and  in  all 
probability  the  patterns  once  existed.  Owing  to  the  patterns 
of  the  first-period  buildings,  especially  chevron  and  dentelle, 
being  so  far  only  found  in  an  elevated  position,  they  have 
disappeared  with  the  dilapidations  of  the  upper  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  in  cases  where  first -period  ruins  have  been 
filled  in  the  patterns  on  the  inside  walls  have  become  buried. 
Herring-bone  pattern  is  very  apt  to  disappear  when  once 
the  row  of  blocks  immediately  above  it  has  been  removed. 
For  instance,  at  No.  3  Ruin  at  Khami  the  lower  portion  of  a 
herring-bone  pattern,  which  is  believed  to  have  once  extended 
for  a  considerable  length  round  the  face  of  this  building,  is 
now  only  represented  by  a  few  small  slabs,  and  these  are 
becoming  less  in  number  every  few  months. 

i 
28.  Other   decorations. — At  some  ruins  of  the  first  and  \ 

second  periods  the  ancients  have  decorated  portions  of  the  I 
walls  by  introducing  blocks  of  other  stone  than  that  with  \ 
which  the  buildings  are  erected.  These  create  a  contrast,  the 
foreign  stone  being  most  frequently  laid  in  methodical  pattern. 
For  example,  in  the  temple  at  Zimbabwe,  on  two  walls  near 
the  conical  tower,  there  is  a  decoration  of  black  stones  alter- 
nating with  the  granite  blocks ;  at  Dhlo-dhlo  are  two  parallel 
lines  of  dark  ironstone  introduced  on  the  north  side ;  at  Bala- 
bala  a  course  of  white  quartz  blocks  runs  round  the  wall, 
and  at  Khami  and  other  ruins  diorite  blocks  are  introduced 
into  the  wall  among  the  granite  blocks,  evidencing  the  in- 
tention of  the  ancients  to  decorate  the  walls.  These  instances 
could  easily  be  multiplied. 

[For  notes  on  the  construction  of  ancient  ruins  in  Inyanga 
and  Mount  Fura  districts  see  Chapter  xxv.] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   GREAT  ZIMBABWE 

Derivation — Early  References— Explorers — Situation — Period — Import- 
ance —  Extent  —  Ornamentation  —  General  Description  —  Cones, 
Towers,  and  Buttresses — Notes. 

Derivation  of  name. 

ON  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  "  Zim- 
babwe" there  are  many  and  utterly  diverse  opinions, 
to  no  one  of  which  can  we,  at  present,  commit  ourselves, 
though  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Bent  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  probable. 

(i)  Mr.  Bent  suggests  that  it  is  of  Abantu  origin,  and 
came  from  the  north,  where,  he  says,  it  is  generally  used 
to  denote  the  head  kraal  of  any  chief.  Zi,  he  argues,  is  the 
Abantu  root  for  a  village,  umzi  being  in  Zulu  the  term  for  a 
collection  of  kraals.  Zimbab  would  signify  somewhat  the 
same,  or  rather  "the  great  kraal,"  and  we  is  the  terminal 
denoting  an  exclamation,  so  that  Zimbabwe  would  mean, 
"  Here  is  the  great  kraal."  Some  authorities  state  that  the 
word  "  Zimbabwe  "  is  used  north  of  the  Zambesi  to  describe 
the  head  kraal. 

(2)  Other  writers  suggest  a  connection  with  one  of  the 
places  called  in  the  Scriptures  "  Saba,"  of  which  there  were 
three,  two  in  South  Arabia  and  a  third  not  located.  The 
River  Saba  or  Sabi  (Sabia  in  old  Portuguese  records)  flows 
seventy  miles  to  the  west  of  Zimbabwe,  and  on  the  whole 
of  its  watersheds  and  valleys  ancient  ruins  of  the  earlier  type 
are  exceedingly  numerous.     It  is  contended  that  the  name 
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Saba  or  Sabse  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  alleged 
occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Sabseans,  the  people  of 
South  Arabia,  whose  capital  was  Saba,  which  is  now  called 
Marib.  The  oldest  Arab  records  speak  of  the  country  of 
Saba  as  lying  inland  to  the  west  of  Sofala. 

(3)  At  least  one  writer  connects  the  name  with  the 
Zimbas,  Owazimba,  Mouzimbas  or  Cazembe  mentioned  by 
Diego  de  Couto,  a  people  who  occupied  country  north  of 
Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  and  who  were  not  vassals  to  the  king- 
dom of  Monomotapa.  These  have  been  described  as  the 
Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals  of  South-East  Africa.  They 
devastated  three  hundred  leagues  on  the  coast  and  entered 
Monomotapa,  where,  old  records  say,  "they  entrenched 
themselves."  A  French  map  of  1705  shows  the  country 
of  "  Les  Zim  Muzimba,  Peuples  Anthrophages  "  as  consider- 
ably north  of  the  Zambesi  above  Tete,  and  within  it  is 
marked  "Forteresse  Zimbas."  These  people  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Abolosi  who  piled  up  the  ramparts  of  unhewn 
stones  on  the  kopjes  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  are  known 
as  Abolosi  forts. 

(4)  Mr.  Selous  believes  Zimbabwe  (pronounced  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  Zim-bad-gi,  in  others  Zim-bab-wi)  to  be 
derived  from  the  words  "  umba "  or  "  imba,"  a  building, 
plural  "Zimba, "  and  "mabgi,"  stones,  those  words  being 
used  at  the  present  day  in  Mashonaland.  Thus,  he  states, 
Zimbabwe  means  "  buildings  of  stones." 

The  Rev.  G.  CuUen  Reed,  L.M.S.  Station,  Bulalema, 
suggests,  "So  far  I  have  not  got  one  of  the  old  men  to 
say  there  was  a  definite  meaning  to  the  term  '  Zimbabwe,' 
save  as  to  the  name  of  the  old  capital  of  Mamba.  It 
may,  however,  be  derived  from  the  words  ndzimu  and  ibgwe, 
and  mean  a  '  spirit  of  the  rock.' " 

Earliest  references. 
De  Barros  (1552)  mentions  "the  great  Zimbaoe,  or  King's 
Place,"  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it. 
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Duarte  Barbosa  (1514):  "In  the  interior  (from  Sofala) 
fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey,  is  a  great  population  named 
Zimbaohe."  .  .  .  "Among  such  people  is  very  often  the  King 
of  Benemotapa."  (Benemotapa  and  Monomotapa  are  terms 
used  indiscriminately.) 

Livio  Sanuto  (1588)  writes:  "In  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
mines  (of  Monomotapa)  that  are  known,  Zimbaoe  stands. 
The  word  '  Zimbaoe '  signifies  '  court,'  and  any  place  where 
the  Benemotapa  (king)  goes  is  called  so.    Ptolemy  calls  the ' 
place  Agesymba." 

Jesuit  records  (1560-1750),  in  referring  to  "Zimbaoe"  in 
Monomotapa,  state  that  Father  Gonsalvo  Silveira,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  "  entered  Zimbaoe,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  emperor  (king),"  that  "he  presented  the 
king  with  a  silver  statue  of  the  Blessed  Mary,"  and  describe 
how  later  he  baptised  the  king  and  his  head-men  at  Zim- 
baoe, and  so  raised  the  ire  of  the  Arabs  at  Zimbaoe,  who 
endeavoured  to  poison  the  king's  mind  against  Silveira  and 
Christianity.  The  king  was  young,  and  his  mother  became 
influenced  by  the  Arabs.  *  "  On  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
1561,"  Father  Silveira,  the  proto-martyr  of  Monomotapa,  was 
murdered  by  Arab  merchants,  as  the  letters  suggest,  at  some 
settlement  near  the  Mosengesses  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambesi. 

The  Portuguese  column  sent  "(i)  to  make  the  gospel 
known,  (2)  to  obtain  riches  from  Monomotapa  to  support  the 
great  expenses  of  Portugal  in  India,  (3)  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  Father  Silveira,"  communicated,  July  1572, 
with  the  Emperor  of  Monomotapa  "  at  his  chief  place  Zim- 
baoe, distant  280  leagues  from  Sena,  where  the  rich  mines  of 
Masapa  are  situated." 

Alvarez  (translated  in  1600)  states :   "  For  here  in  Torva 

and    in   divers    places    of   Monomotapa    are    till    this   day 

*  The  Arabs  were  finally  driven  out  of  Rhodesia  by  Umpezene  just  previously 
to  Mozilikatse's  invasion  of  the  country.  An  Arab  embassy  to  King  Lo  'Bengula 
met  with  a  discouraging  reception. 
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remaining  massive,  huge,  and  ancient  buildings  of  timber, 
lime,  and  stone,  being  singular  workmanship,  the  like  whereof 
are  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  provinces  thereabouts.  Here  is 
also  a  mightie  wall  of  five  and  twenty  spans  thick  which  the 
people  ascribe  to  the  workmanship  of  the  divell,  being  from 
Sofala,  5 10  miles  the  nearest  way." 

Dapper  says :  "  In  this  country,  far  to  the  inland  on  a 
plain  .  .  .  stands  a  famous  structure  called  Simbaae." 

These  two  last  accounts  were  derived  by  the  Portuguese 
only  from  Arab  sources. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  how  far  some  of  the  references 
apply  to  the  Great  Zimbabwe,  as  the  Jesuit  letters  mention 
several  Zimbaoes  in  different  parts  of  Monomotapa,  at  which 
the  king  visited,  and  where  were  Christian  missions,  there 
being  no  less  than  fourteen  missionary  provinces  in  Mono- 
motapa with  a  large  number  of  churches.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  a  Christian  church  existed  at  the  Great 
Zimbabwe.  One  Zimbaoe,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  King  of  Monomotapa,  was  north  of  "Massaqueca" 
("  Massi  Kessi  of  to-day),  probably  Masapa. 

The  French  map  of  1705  shows  "  Ville  Royale  du  Mono- 
motapa" at  a  point  which  may  or  may  not  be  that  of  the 
Great  Zimbabwe.* 

All  Portuguese  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  residents 
of  the  Zimbaoes  or  Zimbabwes  and  the  principal  portion  of 
the  population  of  Monomotapa  were  Mocarangas  (Makalakas 
or  Makalangas,  or  Bakalangas). 

MM.  Monteiro  and  Gamitto,  who  in  183 1  made  a  journey 
through  Zambesia  and  Cazembe,  speak  of  numerous  Zim- 
baoes to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  as  also  does  Dr.  Living- 

*  Some  portions  of  the  country  included  in  this  map  are  fairly  accurately 
marked  off,  but  the  markings  of  other  portions  remind  one  of  Swift's  lines — 
"  So  geographers  in  Afric  maps 
♦,    V  With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps  ; 

And  o'er  the  inhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  instead  of  towns." 
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stone  at  a  later  date,  while  Dr.  Lacerda  (1831)  states  that 
King  Cazembe's  court  or  Zimbaoe  was  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Moero,  which  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Zambesi. 

Rediscoverer  of  Zimbabwe. — These  ruins  were  first  redis- 
covered by  Mr.  Adam  Renders,  an  American,  in  1868 
{R.G.S.  Journal,  1891,  February,  p.  105). 

Explorers  of  Zimbabwe. — In  1871  a  German  traveller, 
Karl  Mauch,  visited  Zimbabwe,  and  investigated  these  ruins. 
His  description  of  these  ruins  is  considered  careful  and 
accurate,  but  his  speculations  as  to  their  origin  were  alto- 
gether discredited  by  archaeologists.  He  makes  reference 
to  a  sacrifice  which  took  place  among  the  natives  of  this 
locality  in  his  day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  F.R.G.S.,  the  explorer,  visited  these 
ruins  in  the  early  seventies,  and  his  paintings  of  the 
Acropolis  ruins,  of  the  elliptical  temple,  and  of  the  sacred 
conical  tower,  the  latter  showing  the  native  sacrifice  of  black 
oxen,  are  considered  to  exactly  represent  the  ruins,  and  several 
authors  of  works  on  South-East  African  subjects  include  his 
paintings  of  Zimbabwe  ruins  among  their  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Willie  and  Harry  Posselt,  who  reside  on  their 
farms  close  to  Zimbabwe,  and  who  were  in  this  country 
long  before  the  Chartered  Company  had  acquired  their 
interest  in  these  territories,  have  frequently  examined  the 
ruins,  and  they  discovered  the  soapstone  birds  and  the  cylin- 
der in  these  ruins  which  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  xi. 

Mr.  Edward  MuUer  likewise  has  examined  these  ruins,  and 
it  was  he  who  discovered  the  wooden  bowl  with  the  zodiacal 
signs,  an  illustration  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  in 
Mr.  Bent's  work.  This  bowl  was  found  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Victoria,  close  to  the  Cotopaxi  gold-reef,  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Zimbabwe. 

In  November  and  December,  1892,  Sir  John  Willoughby 
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conducted  exploration  work  at  Zimbabwe,  and  in  his  Further 
Excavations  at  Zimbabye  (published  in  1893  by  Philip  and 
Son,  London),  the  results  of  his  extensive  investigations  are 
ably  set  forth,  and  in  his  book  are  given,  for  the  first  time, 
detailed  plans  of  the  principal  ruins  in  this  group. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Neal,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  work,  examined 
the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  in  1893.  Messrs.  Neal  and  Exall 
were  the  first  to  obtain  a  gold  output  in  the  Victoria  district, 
and  this  was  from  the  Natal  reef,  which  is  fourteen  miles 
north-west  of  Zimbabwe. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mr.  H.  M.  W.  Swan  visited 
Mashonaland  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Their  explorations  at  Zimbabwe  occupied  only 
two  months — June  and  July,  1891 — and  are  described  in 
The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland  (Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.,  London).* 

Dr.  Schlichter,  a  German  archseologist,  now  deceased, 
also  visited  Zimbabwe,  fixed  an  approximate  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  ruins  at  about  iioo  B.C.,  and  described  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  Petermann's  Mitteilungen, 
j8g2,  and  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  journals, 

Mr,  G,  Philips  visited   Zimbabwe,  and    in   an    address 

*  Mr.  Bent  states  that  the  actual  time  spent  by  Mr.  Swan  and  himself  in 
examining  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  did  not  exceed  five  weeks,  as  they  were  delayed 
by  lack  of  native  labour,  wet  weather,  and  the  necessity  for  clearing  away  bush 
before  the  examination  could  be  commenced.  Sir  John  Willoughby  states  :  "  It 
is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  Bent,  who  had  great  experience  in  archaeological 
work,  was  unable  to  devote  more  than  two  short  months  to  his  survey  of  a  field 
so  vast  and  so  full  of  invitation.  The  solid  amount  of  work  required  to  thoroughly 
excavate  the  Temple,  with  those  other  most  important  ruins  which  occupy  the 
Zimbabye  Hill,  would  alone  involve  the  best  labour  of  many  men,  and  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years.  But  in  visiting  an  entirely  fresh  field  for 
observation,  Mr.  Bent  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  general 
and  careful  surface  survey  before  deciding  upon  the  first  point  at  which  any  sub- 
stratum should  be  exposed.  My  visit  to  Zimbabye  was  made  with  the  sole  object 
of  excavating  certain  spots  I  had  previously  examined  as  thoroughly  and  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  without  that  caution  which  the  expectation  of  an  '  expert?  s' 
report  demanded." 
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delivered  on  the  24th  November,  1890,  at  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  meeting,  described  these  ruins. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  celebrated  African  hunter,  also  visited 
Zimbabwe,  and  states  his  opinion  as  to  the  ancient  builders 
in  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa  (published 
by  Rowland  Ward  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London). 

Situation :  20°  16'  30"  south  latitude  and  31°  10'  10"  east 
longitude ;  3,600  feet  above  sea-level.  Sir  John  Willoughby 
thus  describes  the  locality  of  Zimbabwe.  "  Zimbabwe  Hill, 
the  principal  feature  of  the  landscape,  is  a  rocky  eminence 
of  granite,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Umshagashi  River,  which  flows  south-eastwards  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  it.  Its  elevation  above  the  surround- 
ing plain  is  350  feet,  crowned  on  its  southern  and  western 
sides  by  ruins,  and  on  the  north  side  by  the  extensive  native 
village  of  Mgabe,  named  after  its  dynastic  chief.  The  valley, 
some  fifteen  miles  long  by  ten  miles  broad,  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  broken  and  thickly  wooded  hills  of  quartz,  iron, 
sandstone,  and  slate  formation,  which  intervene  between  it 
and  the  plain  surrounding  the  township  of  Victoria ;  on 
the  north  by  a  long  range  of  similar  formation,  called  the 
Besa  Mountains ;  on  the  east  by  a  fine-looking  group  of 
mountains  (the  Inyuni  Hills);  and  on  the  south  by  low 
granite  hills,  forming  the  fringe  of  a  very  broken  granite 
country  separating  the  high  plateau  of  Mashonaland  from 
the  low  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Limpopo  River. 

"The  principal  ruin,  forming  the  large  elliptical  inclosure 
which,  since  its  discovery,  has  been  termed  the  temple,  lies 
half  a  mile  due  south  of  Zimbabwe  Hill  (the  Acropolis),  and 
from  the  walls  and  network  of  ruins  one  may  suppose  it  was 
at  some  time  or  other  inclosed  and  connected  with  the  hill 
itself  A  small  valley  ('  the  Valley  of  Ruins '),  with  many 
clusters  of  ruins,  intervenes  between  Zimbabwe  Hill  and  the 
high  ground  occupied  by  the  temple  and  numerous  ruins  of 
lesser  importance. 
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"  There  is  an  excellent  and  well-worn  waggon  track  through 
an  easy,  though  hilly  country,  by  which  the  distance  between 
Victoria  and  Zimbabwe  has  been  shortened  to  fifteen  miles, 
and  easily  covered  on  horseback  within  two  and  a  half  hours, 
or  by  ox-waggon  in  a  short  day's  journey." 

In  describing  the  Zimbabwe  Hill,  or  Acropolis,  Mr.  Bent 
remarks :  "  From  the  top  lovely  views  can  be  obtained  over 
the  distant  Bessa  and  Inyuni  Ranges  on  the  one  side,  and 
over  the  Livouri  Range  and  Providential  Pass  on  the  other, 
whilst  to  the  south  the  view  extends  over  a  sea  of  rugged 
kopjes  down  into  the  Tokwe  Valley.  From  this  point  the 
strategic  value  of  the  hill  is  at  once  grasped,  rising  as  it  does 
out  of  a  well-watered  plain,  unassailable  from  all  sides,  the 
most  commanding  position  in  all  the  country  round." 

Period. — As  before  stated  (Chapter  xii.),  the  architecture  and 
construction  of  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zimbabwe  are  believed 
to  be  of  the  earliest  known  Zimbabwe  period,  which  in  this 
work  is,  for  reasons  explained  before  (Chapter  xii.),  termed 
the  first  Zimbabwe  period.  This  is  shown  by  the  elliptical 
plan  of  buildingj  the  enormously  wide  foundations,  the  best 
workmanship  on  both  sides  of  the  walls,  and  the  batter-back 
both  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  main  walls,  and  by  the 
absence,  except  in  instances  of  obvious  extensions  of  later 
date,  of  any  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  styles 
of  architecture  and  construction  of  the  second  or  later  periods. 

With  regard  to  the  Acropolis,  several  writers  hold  that  the 
architecture  of  these  buildings  is  of  a  later  date  than  that 
of  the  elliptical  temple,  but  still  belonging  to  a  period  in 
which  Phallic  worship  was  observed.  But  though  later,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  its  architecture  and  construction 
were  in  any  way  similar  to  those  of  the  second  period,  for 
the  Acropolis  has  a  massiveness,  symmetry,  width  of  founda- 
tion, and  excellent  workmanship  not  seen  in  the  major 
portions  of  the  buildings  of  the  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  and 
other  ruins  of  the  second  period. 
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In  the  "Valley  of  Ruins  "there  are  buildings  of  the  first 
period  and  also  of  late  periods,  some  showing  the  most 
inferior  workmanship  of  the  decadent  period. 

Extent. — The  ruins  still  remaining  occupy  in  a  compact 
form  an  area  of  over  945  yards  by  840  yards,  but  beyond 
this  area  there  are  traces  of  old  foundations  and  debris  of 
stonework  so  dilapidated  that,  until  more  exploration  work 
has  been  done,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  their  plan  or 
to  show  their  connection  with  the  main  ruins.  This  metro- 
politan centre  must  have  carried  an  immense  population  of 
ancients,  and  this  seems  more  apparent  when  the  evidences 
as  to  the  large  populations  of  such  smaller  ruins  as  Thabas 
Imamba  and  Khami  are  considered.  The  Zimbabwe  ruins 
are  practically  unexplored,  and  as  silted  soil  has  at  so  many 
ruins  completely  hidden  the  foundation  walls,  so  excavations 
at  Zimbabwe  may  show  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  ruins 
was  once  very  decidedly  more  extensive. 

Importance. — Zimbabwe,  so  far  as  discoveries  made  to  date 
demonstrate  the  fact,  is  the  most  extensive,  massive,  and 
important  group  of  ruins  yet  known  in  Rhodesia.  They 
certainly  are  the  chief  ruins  of  the  Sabi  (Saba  or  SabaE)t 
area,  and  are  believed  also  to  have  been  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  this  country. 

(i)  Several  writers  affirm  what  recent  discoveries  at 
these  ruins  appear  to  attest,  namely,  that  gold  from  many 
mining  districts  was  brought  here  in  dust  form,  also  stored, 
some  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments  and 
articles.^ known  to  have  been  most  extensively  carried  on 
here,  and  some  taken  to  the  ancient  port  of  Sofala.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  gold-dust  found  in  the  soil 
on  the  floors  of  the  road-protecting  forts,  which  are  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  any  gold  area.  Gold  of  all  qualities 
and  standard  values  is  to  be  found  here,  some  of  which  must 
have  come  from  distant  reefs.  At  Zimbabwe  are  also  found 
gold  ornaments  of  every  shape  and  design,  while  in  many  of 
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the  individual  ruins  throughout  the  country  only  one  or  two 
of  the  many  styles  of  gold  ornaments  are  to  be  found.  Gold- 
smelting  operations  were  carried  on  by  the  ancients  in  No.  3 
Ruin  and  on  the  Acropolis,  and  most  probably  elsewhere  at 
these  ruins. 

(2)  Probably  Zimbabwe  was  the  centre  for  the  religious 
worship  of  the  ancients  of  the  whole  of  this  country,  for  here 
are  found,  in  a  number  undiscovered  in  any  other  Rhodesian 
ruin,  temple  remains,  monoliths,  and  Phallic  emblems,  and 
most  undoubted  evidences  of  nature-worship.  Evidently  the 
great  temple  was  the  St.  Paul's,  or  cathedral,  where  the  great 
national  feasts  were  held,  and  where  the  dates  of  the  seasons 
and  festivals  were  fixed.  Here,  too,  would  be  the  sacred 
oracles,  to  whose  decrees  both  rulers  and  people  would  bow. 
Seeing  the  ancient  nature-worshippers  must  have  been  here 
for  many  centuries  and  that  the  cult  of  its  priestcraft  was, 
as  antiquarians  affirm,  extremely  close  and  reserved,  de- 
manding proficiency  in  the  then  known  arts  and  sciences, 
we  can  imagine  that  here  was  the  college  and  its  professors 
of  the  complicated  ritual  and  deep  learning  which  research 
has  shown  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Phallic 
worship,  for  the  people,  who  were  educated  in  scientific 
matters  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  modern  conception, 
would  not  be  ruled  over  by  an  uneducated  priesthood. 

(3)  Here  would  also  be  the  seat  of  government,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  consul  representing  the  home  country,  of 
which  this  was  a  colony,  whether,  as  has  been  suggested, 
once  Sabaean  and  later  Phoenician ;  the  residence  of  the 
director  of  this  sovereign  industry,  for  in  those  ancient  days 
individual  enterprise  in  mining  was  unknown. 

(4)  The  chief  importance  of  these  ruins  lies  in  the  fact  that 
from  their  architecture  and  construction  can  be  deduced  the 
styles  of  architecture  present  in  the  ruins  all  over  the 
country.*     Archaeologists  place  Zimbabwe  in  the  first  period 

*  See  Periods,  Chapter  xii. 
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of  the  ancient  architecture  of  this  country.  So  far  no  build- 
ing older  in  type  than  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zimbabwe  has 
yet  been  discovered,  though  others  may  be  of  anterior  date 
but  of  the  same  period  of  architecture.  Possibly  some  of 
the  first-period  ruins  which  lie  between  Zimbabwe  and  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Sabi  might  have  been  erected  earlier,  as 
the  ancients,  it  is  suggested,  are  not  likely  to  have  built  their 
first  fort  and  temple  at  least  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  as  the  crow  flies.  Moreover,  the  large  elliptical  temple 
was  originally  planned  as  seen  to-day,  and  the  plan,  together 
with  its  massive  walls,  suggests  that  the  ancients,  before  the 
building  was  erected,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
mining  industry  would  be  permanently  payable,  and  would 
justify  extensive  and  permanent  buildings. 

Ornamentation. — In  the  elliptical  temple  decorative  patterns 
extend  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  main  wall  facing  the  south,  south-east,  and  east. 
These  consist  of  two  tiers  of  chevron  pattern,  and  are  situated 
a  few  courses  from  the  summit  of  the  wall. 

In  the  large  conical  tower  and  near  its  summit  is  a  course 
of  dentelle  pattern ;  a  portion  of  this  pattern  was  destroyed 
by  Karl  Mauch  in  1871.  This  pattern,  says  Mr.  Swan, 
"seems  to  have  been  orientated  towards  the  setting  sun  at 
the  winter  solstice." 

At  the  Acropolis  a  sort  of  dentelle  pattern  is  inserted  in 
the  wall  at  the  angle  in  the  passage-way  of  the  steep 
approach  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  There  are  six 
rows  of  herring-bone  pattern  in  the  wall  of  the  small  plateau 
immediately  below  the  summit  of  the  hill.  On  the  outer 
side  of  the  south-west  wall  of  the  Acropolis  temple  and 
facing  the  south-west,  is  a  decorative  pattern. 

General  description.  —  The  Great  Zimbabwe  comprises 
several  groups  of  ruins,  including — 
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(1)  The  temple,  or  large  elliptical  ruin,  with  a  round  conical 
tower. 

(2)  The  "  Valley  of  Ruins,"  lying  between  the  temple  and 
the  Acropolis  Hill. 

(3)  The  Acropolis,  an  intricate  fortress  on  a  hill  half  a  mile 
due  north  of  the  temple. 

(l)  THE  TEMPLE,  OR   ELLIPTICAL  RUINS. 

This  ruin  is  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  walls  of  peculiar  and  awe- 
inspiring  mystery.  The  walls  are  built  of  well-cut  granite  sets 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  and  are  laid  in  marvellously 
even  courses  without  mortar,  and  are  still  in  a  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  circle  is  elliptical,  and  resembles 
the  temple  of  Marib,  in  Arabia,  referred  to  in  Chapter  iii.  Its 
greatest  length  is  280  feet,  and  its  highest  wall  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  ground ;  the  greatest  base  thickness  is  sixteen  feet 
two  inches  and  its  thinnest  point  five  feet.  The  best  building 
is  on  the  south-eastern  side,  where  the  walls  are  thicker  and 
higher.  On  the  western  side  and  in  some  of  the  interior 
walls  the  courses  are  less  regular,  the  stones  are  of  unequal 
size,  suggesting,  Mr.  Bent  says,  a  different  period  of  workman- 
ship. There  are  three  entrances,  one  three  feet  wide,  facing  the 
hill  fortress  and  the  north.  Near  this  entrance  are  steps 
covered  with  granite  cement  leading  down  to  the  various 
passages  which  converge  here  from  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  entrance  to  the  north-west  is  walled  up.  It  is 
narrow  and  straight,  and  protected  by  two  buttresses  on  the 
inside.  The  third  entrance  is  between  the  two  mentioned. 
On  the  south-east  wall  outside  is  some  ornamentation  work 
of  chevron  pattern.  Large  monoliths  are  fijced-on  this  side  of 
the  wall ;  others  have  fallen  down.  The  top  of  the  wail  is 
neatly  paved  with  slabs  of  granite.  A  long,  narrow  passage 
leads  direct  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  sacred  inclosure,  so 
narrow  in  parts  that  two  people  cannot  walk  abreast,  while 
the  walls  on  each  side  rise  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  being  built 
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with  great  evenness  of  courses.  The  approaches  to  the  sacred 
inclosure  are  carefully  defended  with  buttresses  on  either  side. 
There  is  a  raised  platform  immediately  in  front  of  the  large 
round  tower,  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick  cement,  sup- 
ported by  large  stones,  into  which  a  monolith  has  been  stuck. 
This  platform  was  connected  with  the  sacred  inclosure  by  a 
flight  of  cement  steps,  and  was  presumedly  used  for  religious 
purposes.  The  symmetry  of  the  courses  in  the  two  round 
towers  is  remarkable.  The  sacred  inclosure  was  floored  with 
cement.  The  battering  of  the  big  tower  is  carried  out  with 
mathematical  accuracy.  A  dentelle  pattern  is  worked  in  the 
upper  courses.  This  pattern  was  partially  destroyed  by  Karl 
Mauch  in  1871.  The  tower  was  probably  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  summit  level  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
These  towers  are  proved  by  Mauch  and  Bent  to  be  of  solid 
masonry.  The  rest  of  the  circular  building  is  divided  off 
into  smaller  inclosures. 

(2)  "VALLEY  OF  RUINS." 

The  valley  between  the  circular  ruin  and  the  fortress  on 
the  hill  is  a  mass  of  ruins,- and  includes  at  least  ten  distinct 
elliptical  buildings,  also  traces  of  very  many  others,  also  a 
curious  angular  inclosure  divided  into  several  chambers  at 
different  levels.  This  is  No.  i  in  Sir  John  Willoughby's  book 
and  plan.  Mr.  Bent  only  casually  mentions  this  ruin,  but  the 
plan  in  Sir  John's  book  gives  measurements  and  full  descrip- 
tions. This  ruin  is  situated  sixty-three  yards  north  of  the 
large  temple,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  it  on  either 
side  by  walls.  It  has  three  straight  entrances.  Two,  if  not 
three,  round  towers  once  stood  in  Ruin  No.  i,  also  several 
monoliths.  A  narrow  passage  from  this  ruin  conducts  one 
through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ruins,  some  of  which  are  of 
inferior  workmanship,  and  doubtless  are  of  a  later  period. 
These  circular  ruins  repeat  themselves  for  about  one  mile. 


n 
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(3)  ACROPOLIS  AND  TEMPLE. 

The  hill  fortress  is  of  labyrinthine  character.  The  kopje 
on  which  it  is  erected  is  itself  of  great  natural  strength,  being 
about  500  feet  high,  and  having  on  the  south  side  a  precipice  of 
smooth  rock  of  seventy  feet  to  ninety  feet.  On  the  only  acces- 
sible side  there  is  a  wall  of  massive  thickness,  being  thirteen  feet 
thick  on  the  summit  with  a  batter  of  one  foot  in  six  feet,  and  in 
height  thirty  feet  in  parts,  with  a  flat  causeway  on  the  top, 
decorated  on  the  outer  edge  by  a  succession  of  small  round 
towers  three  feet  in  diameter,  alternating  with  tall  monoliths. 
The  approach  to  the  fortress  is  protected  at  every  turn  with 
traverses  and  ambuscades.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  (see  description  of  Khami  No.  i  Ruin  as 
to  flight  of  stairs  on  the  face  of  the  precipice),  and  runs  up  an 
exceedingly  narrow  slit  between  the  boulders.  In  front  of  the 
steps  a  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  in  dentelle  pattern.  At  the 
summit  of  the  hill  are  large  boulders  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a  little  plateau  approached  by  narrow  passages  and  steps  on 
either  side.  The  plateau  was  adorned  with  huge  monoliths 
and  decorated  pillars  of  soapstone,  the  patterns  on  which 
were  chiefly  of  a  geometric  character,  one  being  eleven  feet 
six  inches  in  height.  The  large  semicircular  space  below 
this  plateau  contained  an  altar  covered  with  cement.  The 
labyrinthine  character  of  these  buildings  baffles  description. 
The  fortress  contains  several  buildings  with  ornamental 
patterns  on  the  walls.  A  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
temple  to  the  gold-smelting  furnaces  and  caves. 

Monoliths. — These,  as  explained  in  Chapters  iii.,  ix.,  and 
xii.,  are  believed  to  have  been  gnomons  for  measuring  shadows 
caused  by  the  sun,  or  for  the  observation  of  stars  at  their 
culminations.  There  are  several  large  monoliths  on  the 
south-east  wall  of  the  elliptical  temple,  some  of  which  have 
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fallen  down.  Evidences  exist  that  they  were  equidistant. 
One  of  the  largest  standing  was  measured  by  Sir  John 
Willoughby  and  found  to  be  fourteen  feet  three  inches  in 
length.  This  stands  ten  feet  eight  inches  above  the  accu- 
mulated soil  and  twelve  feet  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
old  cement  floor.  The  foundations  in  which  it  once  stood 
still  remain  in  good  condition.  The  shadow  of  the  monolith 
is  believed  to  mark  with  great  accuracy  the  occurrence  of  the 
solstice.  It  is  believed  that  the  other  monoliths  erected  at 
intervals  on  the  wall  served  to  indicate  the  sub-periods  of  the 
year. 

The  plateau  of  the  Acropolis  was  once  adorned  with  huge 
monoliths  and  decorated  pillars  of  soapstone,  one  being 
eleven  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  curved  wall  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis  is  surmounted  with  erect  mono- 
liths facing  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice. 

A  fractured  soapstone  beam  eleven  feet  long  was  found  by 
Mr.  Bent  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis  carved  with 
chevron  pattern,  with  images  of  the  sun  and  other  geometrical 
patterns  placed  between  the  bands.  This  beam  acted  as  a 
centre  for  a  group  of  beams.  Two  other  curved  soapstone 
beams  were  also  found  here. 

Cones,  towers,  and  buttresses. — In  the  elliptical  temple  is  a 
circular  tower  just  inside  the  south  wall,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  originally  been  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  its 
base,  which  is  below  the  cemented  flooring,  is  I7"I7  feet,  and  at 
its  present  level  summit  is  thirty-one  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  four  feet.  Messrs.  Mauch  and  Bent  and  others  have  proved 
that  this  conical  tower,  which  has  a  battering  of  excellent 
workmanship  and  courses  wonderfully  true,  is  perfectly  solid. 
The  foundations  of  this  tower  do  not  reach  the  formation 
rock.  Unfortunately  Karl  Mauch  in  examining  this  tower 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  dentelle  pattern  which  runs  round 
part  of  the  tower  near  its  summit. 
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A  few  yards  to  the  north-east  of  this  tower  is  a  smaller 
one,  also  proved  to  be  solidly  built. 

The  foundations  of  what  apparently  were  conical  towers 
are  ^Iso  found  in  No.  i  Ruin. 

"  In  the  ruin  (No.  i  Ruin),  sixty-two  yards  to  the  north 
of  the  elliptical  temple,  is,"  says  Sir  John  Willoughby,  "a 
curious  conglomeration  of  buttresses  on  the  south  side,  which 
leads  up  to,  and  apparently  culminates  in,  the  highest  point 
of  the  outside  wall,  which  partially  commands  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  The  buttresses  referred  to  are  care- 
fully built  on  the  outside,  but  their  interiors  are  simply  filled 
in  with  a  mass  of  stones  piled  one  upon  the  other." 

In  the  Acropolis  Mr.  Bent  counted  seven  round  towers,  and 
others  had  been  destroyed.  These  towers  alternated  with 
monoliths  on  the  summits  of  the  walls. 

Buttresses  of  another  class  to  those  mentioned  above  form  a 
great  feature  in  the  temple  and  other  buildings,  and  are 
evidently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  entrances 
and  passage-ways,  especially  in  the  Acropolis.  The  west 
entrance  to  the  temple  has  large  rounded  buttresses  on  the 
inside  on  either  hand,  and  several  of  the  divisional  entrances 
still  show  by  their  foundations  that  they  also  were  buttressed, 
while  the  entrances  into  the  sacred  inclosure,  in  which  stand 
the  conical  towers,  are  also  carefully  buttressed.  In  the 
narrow  ascending  passage  of  the  Acropolis  are  six  buttresses, 
rendering  the  passage  zigzag  and  tortuous,  and  therefore 
easy  of  defence. 

ZIMBABWE  NOTES. 

Soapstone. — A  soapstone  quarry  is  about  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  the  ruins.  This  was,  most  probably,  the  quarry 
from  which  the  ancients  took  the  soapstone  of  which  some  of 
the  monoliths,  beams,  bowls,  game  stones,  and  the  emblems 
of  Phallic  worship  discovered  here  were  made.  This  stone 
is  found  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia.     It  is  still  employed 
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by  the  natives  in  making  pipes  for  smoking  I-daha  (hemp) ; 
it  lends  itself  easily  to  the  tool  of  the  artist,  and  is  very  durable. 

Cryptogram. — The  Himyaritic  writing  once  alleged  to  have 
been  carved  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  has  now  been 
shown  never  to  have  existed,  at  any  rate,  there  are  no  signs 
of  its  having  been  destroyed  or  removed. 

Gold  furnaces. — The  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  were 
not  built  up  from  the  ground,  but  sunk  into  the  floors. 
Sir  John  Willoughby  found  three  of  these  holes  close  to- 
gether in  the  floors  of  an  elliptical  ruin  (No.  3  Ruin  on  his 
map)  lying  very  slightly  west  of  half-way  between  the 
elliptical  temple  and  the  Acropolis.  The  built-up  furnaces 
which  Mr.  Bent  found  on  the  Acropolis,  and  which  he 
alleged  were  gold-smelting  furnaces,  have  since  been  shown 
to  be  old  Kaiifir  iron  furnaces  (see  Chapter  vi.),  but  portions 
of  ancient  crucibles  showing  gold  in  the  flux  -have  been 
found  by  several  explorers  on  this  hill. 

Native  furnaces. — Portions  of  the  ruins  have  for  many 
succeeding  generations  of  natives  been  used  for  their  iron- 
smelting  industry,  and  debris  heaps  of  their  slag,  smelted 
iron,  and  ashes  are  found  in  abundance.  The  local  natives 
affirm  that  the  Barotsi,  who  now  live  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  who  are  known  as  a  nation  of  ironworkers,  once  occupied 
these  ruins.  The  remains  of  Kaffir  furnaces  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  several  of  the  ruins. 

Caves. — Caves  within  the  ruins  have  been  extensively 
utilised  by  the  ancients  and  floored  with  cement.  There 
is  a  cave  under  the  largest  and  highest  rock  in  No.  3  Ruin 
(in  Sir  John  Willoughby's  plan).  There  are  two  caves  at  the 
extreme  south  and  south-east  parts  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
others  may  possibly  be  discovered.  There  are  also  caves  in 
some  of  the  kopjes  beyond  the  area  of  the  ruins,  and  in  these 
certain  ancient  relics  have  been  discovered. 

Irish  ArchcBological  Society.— Mr.  King,  representative  of 
this  society,  visited  Zimbabwe  with  Mr.  Bent. 
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Earthquake. — Tradition  prevailed  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  Zimbabwe  was  destroyed  in  the  fifth 
century  by  an  earthquake. 

A  correction. — The  gold  stated  in  Monomotapa  (Chapter 
xvi.)  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Burnham  at  Zimbabwe  was 
actually  found  by  him  at  the  Dhlo-dhlo  ruins. 

Jesuit  chapel. — No  traces  of  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  (1560-1760),  stated  in  Monomotapa  to  have  been 
erected  at  Zimbabwe,  have  been  discovered. 

Parallel  walls. — No  other  ruin  than  the  elliptical  temple, 
in  Rhodesia,  so  far  discovered,  has  an  inner  wall  running 
parallel  with  the  main  outer  wall. 

Roofed  passages. — At  one  point  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  between  the  precipice  and  high  boulders,  the 
internal  masonry,  which  is  very  huge  and  massive,  is  pierced 
with  roofed-in  passages.  These  are  the  only  examples  of 
this  work  yet  found  in  Rhodesia  if  we  exclude  the  long 
entrance  through  the  front  wall  of  the  Umnukwana  ruins. 

Alan  Wilson  Memorial. — The  remains  of  Major  Alan 
Wilson  and  his  companions,  who  were  killed  at  the  Shanghani 
whilst  pursuing  the  fugitive  king  Lo  'Bengula,  were  removed 
from  the  Shanghani  and  interred  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Acropolis  at  Zimbabwe,  and  a  monument  now  marks  the 
spot. 

Water. — Water  can  be  obtained  from  a  spring  near  the 
temple  or  from  a  stream  on  the  north-west  side.  There  is 
also  a  good  stream  six  hundred  yards  to  the  east,  and  this 
drains  the  valley  between  the  Temple  and  the  Acropolis. 
There  are  also  pools  in  marshy  tracts  along  the  tributaries 
of  the  Umshagashi  River,  which  is  four  miles  distant  to  the 
east. 

Morgensterne  Mission. — This  mission  station  lies  south- 
east of  Zimbabwe,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  hours'  walk 
from  the  ruins. 

The  ruins  and  gold-reefs. — Zimbabwe  is  built  upon  the 
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granite  formation,  and  is  distant  between  five  and  twelve 
miles  from  the  nearest  points  of  any  gold-reef.  This  distance 
from  a  gold  area  is  the  greatest  yet  known  of  any  ruins,  save 
those  of  road-protecting  forts,  being  from  the  quartz  forma- 
tion. One  peculiarity  has  struck  several  writers  who  have 
visited  these  ruins,  namely,  that  on  the  gold-reefs  of  this 
district  there  have  been  no  traces  so  far  discovered  of  any 
ancient  workings  for  gold.  Notwithstanding  that  gold- 
winning  was  the  primary  object  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
here  must  have  been  a  large  population  interested  in  gold- 
mining,  the  reefs  in  this  district  are  absolutely  virgin. 

The  following  reefs  in  this  district  on  which  claims  have 
been  developed  show  no  signs  upon  them  of  having  once 
been  worked  for  gold  by  the  ancients  : — 


Cotopaxi. 

Scotchman. 

Victoria. 

Ben. 

Northumberland. 

Texas. 

Zimbabwe. 

Balmoral. 

Birthday. 

Albion. 

Natal. 

Emerald. 

Natalia. 

Hillside. 

Horse  Shoe. 

Ironclad. 

Elleslie. 

Tarranrua. 

Doomsday. 

Tweed. 

Standard. 

Dundee,  etc 

Possibly  the  reason  for  the  ancients  ignoring  the  gold-reefs 
of  this  district  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  country  round  about  is 
exceedingly  well  suited  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  soil 
being  rich  and  water  plentiful,  and  all  vegetable  growth 
prolific  and  profuse.  The  large  population  of  ancients, 
together  with  the  enormous  gangs  of  slaves,  would  naturally 
consume  a  vast  quantity  of  grain,  and  this  necessity  would 
create  a  large  agricultural  class,  who  for  their  own  safety  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  crops  and  fruits  would  naturally 
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carry  on  their  operations  within  such  an  area  as -could  be 
safeguarded  by  the  fortresses  of  Zimbabwe.*  In  almost  every 
point  in  connection  with  the  ancients  the  evidences  of  motive 
for  protection  are  most  patent.  The  Victoria  district,  in 
which  Zimbabwe  is  situated,  is  to-day  admittedly  the  premier 
grain  district  of  Rhodesia.t 

*  Mr.  Franklin  White,  speaking  of  the  location  of  ruins  generally,  states: 
"  The  builders  seem  to  have  selected  in  preference  an  agricultural  country  with 
positions  easily  defended.  The  granite  areas,  with  their  numerous  streams,  bare 
knolls,  and  scattered  boulders,  would  best  comply  with  these  requirements." 

+  Sir  John  Willoughby  writes  :  "  With  Mr.  Swan's  suggestion,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zimbabye  obtained  their  gold  from  the  recently  discovered  gold-belt  of 
Victoria,  I  entirely  disagree.  Though  the  gold-belt,  now  known  to  extend  for  at 
least  eighty  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  has  its  nearest 
point  within  five  miles  of  Zimbabye,  there  are  no  traces  of  old  workings  any- 
where throughout  its  whole  area,  and  its  reefs  up  to  their  recent  discovery  were 
'virgin  reefs.'  Therefore  the  Zimbabye  people  must  have  obtained  all  their  gold 
from  the  many  old  workings  of  the  more  remote  gold-belts,  though  they  may 
possibly  have  obtained  some  small  portion  from  washings  in  the  beds  of  the 
numerous  intersecting  streams." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

KHAMI   RUINS 

Situation. 

THESE  groups  of  ancient  ruins  are  situated  on  the 
Khami  River,  and  with  the  exception  of  No.  1 1  Ruin,  are 
on  the  Hyde  Park  Farm,  which  is  owned  by  Colenbrander's 
Matabeleland  Development  Company,  Limited,  They  are 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Bulawayo.  The  road  passes 
through  the  Brickfields  and  over  the  ridge  of  land  beyond 
till  the  valley  of  the  Khami  is  reached.  The  road  descends 
into  the  valley  in  a  north-westerly  direction  till  it  comes  close 
to  the  river,  when  it  follows  the  right  bank  till  it  strikes  the 
drift.  Several  roads  lead  off  to  the  left,  but  the  right-hand 
road  must  always  be  followed. 

Visitors  to  the  ruins  can  camp  either  on  the  east  or  west 
bank  of  the  river.  All  the  ruins,  except  No.  lo  Ruin,  are  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  If  the  east  bank  is  to  be  reached, 
a  waggon-track  to  the  right,  leaving  the  road  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  the  Bulawayo  side  of  the  drift,  must  be 
followed  for  a  mile.  This  track  passes  close  to  the  north 
side  of  No.  lo  Ruin  and  leads  to  some  broken  ground  near 
the  waterfalls  and  a  hut,  directly  facing  the  main  ruins,  which 
are  on  a  high  kopje  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Should  visitors  wish  to  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  more  convenient  for 
inspecting  the  ruins,  the  drift  on  the  main  road  must  be 
crossed,  when  an  old  waggon-track  must  be  taken  leading 
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towards  the  north-west  for  about  a  mile,  passing  between 
Nos.  7  and  8  Ruins  and  close  to  Nos.  6  and  5  Ruins  until  the 
main  ruins  on  a  high  kopje  are  neared,  on  the  west  of  which 
is  a  native  kraal  with  mealie  gardens. 

The  ruins  are  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  district,  finer 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country  within  the  same  distance 
of  Bulawayo,  The  granite  kopjes  are  many  and  romantic, 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  river  sheering  down  precipitously 
into  the  river-bed,  making  the  course  of  the  water  very 
broken.  There  are  very  fine  open  park-like  spaces  inter- 
spersed among  the  kopjes. 

The  ruins  of  major  importance  number  eleven,  and  are 
situated  on  separate  kopjes,  while  numerous  minor  ruins  are 
scattered  about  between  the  larger  ruins. 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  over  two  square 
miles. 

Apart  from  the  eleven  distinct  ruins  described  later,  there 
are  on  other  kopjes  sections  of  walls  of  Zimbabwe  construc- 
tion and  also  debris  heaps.  Debris  four  feet  and  five  feet 
deep  covers  scores  of  acres  of  ground  in  the  open  valleys  at 
very  considerable  distances  from  any  of  the  ruins.  Any  large 
ant-bear  hole  shows  pottery  with  chevron  and  herring-bone 
pattern  buried  at  three  or  four  feet  in  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  other  ruins  may  yet  be  discovered 
here. 

Importance. — These  ruins  must  have  formed  an  important 
centre  for  the  ancients  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
evidently  were  the  capital  town  for  a  large  gold-mining 
district,  extending  probably  from  the  north-west  of  the 
Matoppas  on  the  south  towards  Shiloh  on  the  north,  and 
from  the  head-waters  of  the  Gwaai  on  the  west  towards 
Essex  Vale  on  the  east,  in  which  district  there  is  no  other 
capital   town,   though   there  are  numerous  ruins  of  minor 
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importance  lying  around  Khami  in  an  extended  circle,  for 
which  Khami  would  serve  as  a  centre  for  worship  and  for 
business.  Probably  the  gold  won  within  this  area  was 
brought  to  Khami,  as  it  is  only  at  Khami  that  there  are 
evidences  within  this  district  of  gold-smelting  operations 
having  been  carried  on.  The  traces  of  gold-smelting  at 
Khami  are  distinct,  especially  at  No.  3  Ruin. 

There  are  evidences  in  the  many  large  buildings  and  in 
the  numerous  minor  ruins  at  Khami  that  this  place  must 
have  carried  an  exceedingly  large  population.  The  debris 
heaps  outside  the  various  ruins  are  enormous,  notwithstand- 
ing much  of  them  must  have  been  carried  away  by  the  river. 
Some  of  these  heaps  extend  for  several  hundreds  of  yards, 
and  are  still  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  places  opened  out.  The 
lower  and  older  debris  heaps  have  been  built  over  during  one 
of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods;  and  are  covered  over  with 
flooring  made  of  granite-powder  cement.  Bits  of  the  more 
ancient  pottery  are  not  only  discovered  in  or  near  the  ruins' 
but  can  be  found  anywhere  in  great  quantities  at  consider- 
able distances  from  the  ruins.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
general  body  of  the  population  occupied  all  the  valleys  round 
these  ruins,  as  signs  of  their  having  been  occupied  are 
plentiful. 

Construction. — All  these  ruins  are  built  on  the  granite 
formation  and  of  granite  blocks.  In  some  places,  notably 
in  Nos.  2  and  3  Ruins,  diorite  blocks  have  been  inserted  both 
singly  and  in  whole  courses.  The  buildings  are  far  less 
massive  in  character  than  those  at  Zimbabwe.  There  have 
been  numerous  reconstructions  and  extensions  of  later  periods. 
Each  one  of  the  four  Zimbabwe  periods  of  architecture  is 
represented  here,  though  that  of  the  first  period  is  only 
slightly  in  evidence.  The  workmanship  in  the  walls,  courses, 
and  patterns  includes  the  most  elaborately  finished  masonry 
as  well  as  that  of  the  very  rudest  construction. 
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Ornamentation. — The  only  Zimbabwe  patterns  of  ornamen- 
tation present  in  the  walls  are  those  of  the  herring-bone  and 
check  or  chessboard  design,  the  latter  largely  predominating. 
Herring-bone  pattern  is  present  in  Nos.  i,  3,  6,  and  8  Ruins, 
while  check  pattern  is  found  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
ruins.  An  instance  of  gross  vandalism,  committed  since  May, 
1900,  is  noticed  in  No.  8  Ruin,  where  an  almost  entire  course 
of  herring-bone  pattern,  and  also  a  rounded  buttress  of  oldest 
type,  have  been  demolished. 

The  ornamental  patterns  face  the  following  points: — 
No.  I  Ruin,  Plateau  A.     Ck.     .        .     W. 


I 

j»          )» 

c. 

Ck.    . 

S.E.  and  N. 

I 

»                   ii 

c. 

H.      . 

S.W.  (2)  N.W 

3 

}} 

Ck.  and  H. 

S.E. 

5 

J7 

Ck.    . 

W. 

6 

1' 

H.      . 

W.  to  N.W. 

7 

)} 

Ck.    . 

E. 

8 

JJ 

Ck.    . 

W. 

8 

») 

Ck.  and  H. 

N.N.W. 

9 
0 

it 

Ck.    . 
Ck.    . 

W. 

S.W.  and  W. 

Period. — Khami  Ruins  represent  all  four  periods  of  Zim- 
babwe architecture. 

The  first  period  is  but  slightly  represented,  and  that  only 
in  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  5,  8,  and  9  Ruins.  In  some  of  these  ruins  may 
be  found  the  Zimbabwe  batter-back  of  wall,  the  rounded 
entrances,  the  foundation  on  rock  formation,  curved  lines 
of  plan  of  building  without  angles  or  stepping-back  of  walls, 
with  the  same  care  both  in  masonry  and  decoration  in  inside 
of  walls  as  outside,  and  a  general  massive  character  of  the 
building,  though  all  these  features  are  not  found  together 
in  one  ruin. 

The  second  period  is  represented  in  all  the  ruins,  where 
are  to  be  found  the  "wedding  cake,"  or  rising  tier,  or  retaining 
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wall  plan  of  architecture,  with  comparatively  straight  main 
walls,  square  ends  of  walls  and  right  angles,  square  entrance 
walls,  much  less  batter-back  of  walls,  and  frequent  stepping- 
backs,  superior  workmanship  on  outside  of  walls  and  very 
inferior  workmanship  on  inside  of  walls,  foundations  not 
always  on  rock  formation,  though  this  may  be  within  a  few 
feet,  while  the  massive  character  of  the  buildings  and  width 
of  foundations  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  ruins  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period.  The  ruins  at  Khami  of  the  second  period 
present  exactly  the  same  features  as  are  seen  at  Dhlo-dhlo, 
the  architecture  of  which,  except  that  of  the  temple,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  second  period.* 

The  third  and  fourth  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  are 
present  in  the  extensions  of  almost  every  ruin,  the  style 
deteriorating  till  a  very  crude  imitation  of  the  true  Zimbabwe 
building  alone  is  noticeable.  In  these  periods  the  older 
walls  have  been  pulled  down  to  provide  building  material  for 
smaller  buildings,  while  the  reoccupiers  during  these  later 
periods  have  promiscuously  filled  in  the  main  buildings  with 
stones  taken  off  the  top  of  the  walls  till  the  spaces  inside 
were  level  with  the  reduced  walls,  when  floorings  of  cement 
were  laid  over  them,  altogether  covering  over  the  original 
floors  of  the  ancients,  which  are  sometimes  fifteen  feet  below 
the  present  floors.  This  filling-in  process  is  a  common 
feature  of  late  Zimbabwe  period.  It  is  on  the  original  floors 
of  these  buildings  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  present 
floors  that  the  gold  furnaces,  gold  ornaments,  large  gold 
beads,  and  cakes  of  gold  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  found. 
Gold  on  the  higher  floors  is  far  less  plentiful  and  of  more 
recent  manufacture.  No  large  quantities  of  gold  have  ever 
been  obtained  on  the  higher  floors,  except  at  Dhlo-dhlo, 

•  Messrs.  Franklin  White,  Pofham,  and  Pingstone  reported  (May,  1900)  to 
the  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association  at  Bulawayo :  ' '  The  centre  of  the  walls  at 
Khami  is  filled  up  with  fragments  of  granite  more  or  less  loosely  thrown  together." 
This  is  the  ordinary  feature  of  the  second  period  method  of  construction. 
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where  was  found  the  gold  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  Jesuit 
missionary. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Main  Ruins. — These  are  situated  on  a  long  and  high 
granite  kopje,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  from  west 
of  the  waterfalls,  and  comprise  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4  Ruins. 
This  kopje  along  its  summit  is  divided  by  a  shallow  gully  or 
defile  into  two  parts,  the  larger  and  higher  part  being  on  the 
east  side.  The  gully  was  evidently  the  main  approach  to 
all  the  ruins  on  this  kopje.  Another  gully  runs  up  from 
among  some  kopjes  on  the  western  side,  and  joins  the  first 
gully  at  right  angles  just  at  the  main  entrance  of  No.  i  Ruin. 
The  main  gully  averages  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
ascending  from  the  S.S.E.  end  of  the  kopje  are  No.  i  Ruins 
rising  in  three  plateaux,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  Nos.  2  and  3 
Ruins,  all  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  kopje.  Guarding 
the  two  gullies  at  several  points  are  ruins  of  forts  which  must 
have  rendered  the  main  ruins  almost  absolutely  impregnable. 
The  main  gully  is  so  straight  that  from  a  rounded  buttress 
jutting  out  of  No.  2  Ruin  one  can  see  along  its  whole  length. 

The  gullies  leading  up  to  the  main  ruins  have  been  paved 
with  cement  throughout,  no  less  than  five  pavements  being 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  lower  cement  is  superior  and 
the  top  floors  inferior. 

No.  I  Ruin. — This  occupies  three  terraces  or  plateaux,  A,  B, 
and  C,  rising  from  the  S.S.E.  end  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  kopje  to  the  summit,  and  are  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  retaining  walls  having  been  built  and  the  spaces 
filled  in  level  to  the  tops  of  the  walls.  The  work  of  filling 
in  these  spaces  is  that  of  a  late  Zimbabwe  period. 

Plateau  A. — On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gully,  about 
fifty  or  seventy  feet  from  its  S.S.E.  extremity,  is  a  com- 
paratively straight  wall  rounding  very  slightly  forward  to  the 
north-east.     The  highest  portion  of  this  wall   is   four  feet 
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seven  inches  in  height,  and  has  check  pattern  facing  west. 
About  two  feet  in  front  of  this  wall  on  the  gully  side  is  a 
lower  terrace  or  retaining  wall  with  the  space  between  the 
two  walls  filled  in.  On  the  north-east  end  of  this  wall  is 
a  passage-way  with  some  few  steps  built  of  large  stones  still 
remaining,  and  this  passage-way  leads  to  the  top  of  Plateau  A, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  eighty  feet  by  fifty  feet. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  is  naturally  protected  by 
a  precipitous  fall  of  about  two  hundred  feet  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  Great  debris  heaps  extend  along  this 
declivity,  and  have  a  depth,  where  opened  out,  of  from  two 
to  fifteen  feet.  The  debris  includes  bones,  ashes,  charcoal, 
pieces  of  pottery  with  ddest  Zimbabwe  patterns,  and  also 
pottery  of  later  date,  portions  of  unmanufactured  iron,  many 
copper  bangles,  rings,  beads,  spear-heads,  gold  beads,  gold 
tacks,  gold  wire  and  beaten  gold,  gold  bangles,  and  smelted 
gold  in  pellets  and  cakes,  also  many  clay  whorls  and  pieces  of 
ivory  carved  with  herring-bone  pattern.  The  top  of  portions 
of  these  d6bris  heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  overlooking 
the  river  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  front  wall  which  faces 
the  gully,  and  this  has  been  cemented  over  in  Zimbabwe 
fashion  with  granite -powder  cement,  on  the  top  of  which 
can  be  seen  the  foundations  of  either  very  late  Zimbabwe 
or  of  mediaeval  Makalanga  buildings. 

The  surface  of  Plateau  A  shows  floors  of  several  circular 
buildings  of  granite  blocks  laid  in  true  Zimbabwe  style. 
Round  the  circular  foundations  on  this  plateau  are  to  be  seen 
the  raised  edges  of  the  cemented  floor  of  the  plateau.  These 
are  about  twelve  inches  in  height  and  about  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  width,  and  are  rounded  oif  on  the  outside  of 
the  tops,  as  in  many  ruins  throughout  the  country.  These 
rounded-off"  edges  form  part  of  the  cemented  floor  between 
the  circular  buildings.*  This  plateau  shows  several  periods  of 
architecture,  and  evidences  of  reoccupation  are  unmistakable. 

*  See  p.  182. 
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Plateau  B. — This  plateau  (sixty  feet  by  fifty  feet)  is  on 
higher  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  northern  side  of 
Plateau  A.  A  terrace  or  retaining  wall  overlooks  Plateau  A, 
which  has  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  wall 
The  approach  to  this  plateau  from  Plateau  A  is  on  the  south 
side  at  the  west  end  of  the  terraced  wall.  The  wall  is  about 
nine  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  shows  check  pattern. 
On  this  plateau  are  circular  inclosures  of  Zimbabwe  work- 
manship, and  these  have  been  filled  in  with  stones  to  the 
present  level  of  the  walls  and  cemented  over.  Round  each 
of  these  buildings  are  the  raised  edges  of  the  cement  floor 
rounded  off  on  the  top  outside. 

This  plateau,  like  Plateau  A,  is  naturally  protected  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  precipice.  Signs  of  general  conflagration 
are  noticeable,  and  gold  beads  of  various  sizes  and  patterns 
to  the  number  of  twenty  were  here  found  partially  fused 
together,  also  small  nuggets  of  tin  fused. 

Leading  a  portion  of  the  way  from  the  river-bed  up  the 
steepest  part  of  the  precipice  to  Plateau  B  is  a  flight  of 
steps,  evidently  extending  for  at  least  sixty  feet  upwards 
to  this  plateau.  Below  the  lowest  point  of  the  steps  is  a 
natural  causeway  leading  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

Plateau  C. — This  is  the  highest  portion  of  No.  i  Ruin, 
and  adjoins  the  north  side  of  Plateau  B,  where  is  a  long, 
terraced  wall  seventeen  feet  high,  with  check  pattern  over- 
looking Plateau  B  and  facing  south-east.  The  approach 
to  this  plateau  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  this  wall,  which 
has  immediately  in  front  of  it  no  less  than  seven  retaining 
walls  rising  in  tiers.  The  wall  at  this  entrance  is  consider- 
ably broken  down.  Probably  the  flight  of  steps  from  the 
river  might  have  again  ascended  to  this  plateau.  To  the 
right  of  the  top  of  this  entrance  is  an  upright  stone,  about 
one  and  a  half  feet  high,  built  into  the  top  of  the  wall.  This 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  monolith,  but  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  regarding  it. 
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On  this  plateau,  which  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  from  north  to  south  by  eighty  feet  from  west 
to  east,  are  several  circular  inclosures,  the  protruding  walls 
of  which  show  the  herring-bone  pattern  facing  two  different 
aspects  —  south-west  and  north-west  The  architecture 
shows  three  periods  of  Zimbabwe  style,  with  extensive 
additions.  The  east  side  of  the  plateau  is  naturally  protected 
by  the  steepest  portion  of  the  precipice,  which  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  kopje,  but  though  so  naturally  protected,  the 
face  of  the  precipice  is  terraced  with  several  rows  of  tiers 
of  walls.  From  this  plateau  it  is  possible  to  throw  a  stone 
right  into  the  river-bed. 

On  the  corner  of  the  north-west  wall  of  this  plateau,  in 
which  is  check  pattern,  are  inserted  several  blocks  of  diorite. 
The  main  entrance  from  the  gully  passage-way  to  this  ruin 
is  on  the  north-west  side,  and  on  this  entrance  the  gully 
from  the  S.S.E.  and  the  gully  from  the  west  converge. 
The  wall  on  the  north  front  has  square  corners  with  check 
pattern.  Added  to  the  north-east  wall  is  a  later  extension 
of  the  original  building  built  of  very  roughly  hewn  granite 
blocks. 

No.  2  Ruin. — This  is  a  ruin  built  on  an  elliptical  plan, 
and  is  situated  about  thirty  feet  north  of  No.  i  Ruin  at 
the  north-east  of  Plateau  C.  The  diameter  of  this  building 
is  about  eighty  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  south- 
east side  and  has  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit.  The 
left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  a  large  boulder, 
but  the  right-hand  side  has  a  rounded  wall.  On  the  western 
front  are  terraces  of  rising  tiers,  with  about  five  or  six  feet 
space  between  each  tier.  The  lower  tier  is  seven  feet  high, 
and  the  total  height  of  the  tiers  is  about  twenty  feet.  The 
spaces  between  the  tiers  have  been  filled  in,  and  a  cemented 
floor  has  been  laid  on  the  top.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  lower  tier  is  a  rounded  buttress  extending  out  into  the 
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gully  or  passage-way  leading  to  the  entrance  of  No.  i  Ruin, 
Plateau  C. 

On  the  platform  of  this  ruin,  and  at  the  south-west  corner, 
is  a  large,  oval-shaped,  flat  boulder  on  which  were  laid  stones 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was,  till 
May,  1900,  perfect.  This  was  probably  the  work  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries,  about  1560-1750,  who  pene- 
trated further  into  the  country  than  did  the  Portuguese 
gold-miners.  Unfortunately  some  thoughtless  visitors,  wish- 
ing to  throw  stones  from  this  height,  and  unaware  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  stones  had  been  so  placed,  have  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  pattern  of  the  cross.* 

No.  3  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  situated  on  a  low  knoll  about 
thirty  feet  north  of  No.  2  Ruin.  It  consists  of  a  wall,  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  S.S.E.  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  the  side 
walls  of  the  entrance  (two  and  a  half  feet  wide)  being 
perfectly  square.  At  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  three 
flights  of  steps  leading  toward  the  centre.  The  wall  on  the 
outside  has  several  rows  of  check  pattern.  Near  the  top 
there  are  blocks  of  diorite  in  courses,  these  blocks  still  show- 
ing the  marks  of  the  tools.  On  the  extreme  top  course, 
facing  south-east,  are  four  tiles  of  diorite,  the  remains  of 
herring-bone  pattern  (in  1898  this  extended  three  feet)  which 
probably  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  This 
building  has  several  levels  of  separate  floors.  Here  were 
found  two  large  pieces  of  copper  on  the  lower  floor  below 
the  soil,  also  portions  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  found  on  the 
lowest  and  original  floor.  This  ruin  also  has  had  several 
cemented  floors  one  above  the  other.  The  gully  side  of  this 
ruin  is  naturally  defended  by  the  drop  of  the  boulders.     The 

*  In  Monomotapa  (Wilmot)  it  is  clearly  shown  from  Jesuit  records  that  the 
Jesuit  fathers  penetrated  into  the  more  interior  portions  of  Monomotapa  without 
the  support  of  soldiers  or  of  Portuguese  settlements.  The  advent  of  Portuguese 
troops  was  far  later  than  that  of  the  missionaries. 
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wall  of  this  ruin  is  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  the  outer  faces 
are  built  fairly  well,  but  between  the  faces  the  space  is  filled 
in  with  granite  splinters  thrown  in  indiscriminately. 

No.  4  Ruin. — This  is  evidently  the  ruin  of  a  fort  protecting 
the  S.S.E.  approach  to  the  main  ruins.  It  is  a  type  of  others 
which  guarded  the  two  defile  approaches,  only  these  are  all 
in  a  far  more  ruinous  state.  No.  4  Ruin  is  situated  on  the 
left-hand  side  going  up  the  hill  of  the  gully  at  the  S.S.E.  end 
of  the  kopje,  and  faces  Plateau  A,  and  overlooks  both  the 
gully  and  the  valley  towards  the  west.  This  building  is 
circular,  and  is  constructed  in  the  Zimbabwe  style.  Round 
it  are  rings  of  retaining  walls  which  on  the  east  side  increase 
in  height  as  the  centre  is  approached.  The  inner  building 
has  an  inside  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  is  constructed 
of  granite  blocks  with  a  very  rough  granite-powder  cement 
lining  about  twenty-one  inches  thick  which  has  been 
coloured  black.  There  is  a  recess  with  rounded  edges  and 
of  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  cement  work  on  the  north  side. 
This  ruin  has  been  partially  cleared  out,  and  shows  the 
original  floor  three  inches  thick.  The  architecture  is 
decidedly  of  the  second  Zimbabwe  period. 

No.  S  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  about  midway  between  No.  i 
and  No.  9  Ruins.  Its  form  is  that  of  half  a  circle,  and  is  built' 
in  two  and  three  terraces  with  low  retaining  walls  and  step- 
backs.  Walls  still  standing  are  on  the  outside  about 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  high  and  two  feet  six  inches 
wide.  The  masonry  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  is  almost  as 
good  as  that  on  the  outside.  On  the  north-western  extrem. 
ity  is  an  extension  of  later  period  with  blocks  of  varying 
sizes  mostly  unhewn.  On  the  west  side  there  is  check 
pattern.  The  southern  end  of  the  wall  ends  abruptly.  The 
east  side  is  perfectly  open,  and  is  naturally  protected,  except 
at  intervals  where  there  are  remains  of  walls,  by  a  precipice 
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almost  to  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  length  of  the  wall 
is  about  ninety-five  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  west 
side  and  is  squared.  At  the  south-west  end  of  this  ruin  are 
traces  of  what  may  have  been  steps  leading  up  to  the  kopje 
behind.  This  ruin  is  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  from  north 
to  south  and  eighty  feet  from  east  to  west. 

No.  6  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  situated  about  four  hundred 
yards  south-west  of  No.  5  Ruin.  It  consists  of  a  long  curved 
wall  about  five  feet  high  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  with  check  pattern  interspersed,  facing  west  to 
north-west.  This  ruin  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  bushes. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  north-west  side  and  has  squared 
walls. 

No.  7  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  built  up  against  the  east  side 
of  a  small  kopje,  and  is  about  five  hundred  yards  south-west 
of  No.  6  Ruin.  It  consists  of  a  wall  forty-five  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  high  built  on  the  plan  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  with 
a  diameter  of  about  fifty  feet.  The  walls  show  check 
pattern  facing  east.  The  courses  are  very  irregular.  The 
valleys  around  this  ruin  are  covered  with  debris.  A  large 
boulder  poised  on  other  boulders  occupies  the  central 
position  of  the  ruin. 

No.  8  Ruin. — This  ruin  lies  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  of  No.  7  Ruin,  and  is  situated  on  a  low  knoll  in  a  valley 
between  two  high  kopjes.  This  is  a  very  pretty  ruin.  It  has 
round  buttress  entrances  into  each  compartment,  of  which 
there  are  six.  The  outside  wall  is  of  very  good  workmanship. 
On  the  west  side  the  wall  is  curved  with  rounded  entrance, 
without  buttresses,  but  with  squared  corner  walls  with  check 
pattern  facing  west.  There  are  additions  of  a  later  period 
showing  rude  workmanship.  Inside  and  facing  the  west 
entrance  is  an  inside  wall  with  two  portions  of  herring-bone, 
also  check  ornamentation  on  the  entrance  side  only,  facing 
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N.N.W.  This  inner  wall  is  about  fifty  feet  long  and  six  feet 
six  inches  wide  on  the  present  top.  On  the  outside  wall  and 
facing  the  N.N.W.  are  herring-bone  and  check  pattern,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  south-west  wall  two  courses  of  diorite 
have  been  introduced.  The  inner  walls  are  dressed  alike 
each  side.  The  compartments  have  been  filled  in,  but  three 
of  these  have  been  excavated.  No  skeletal  remains  were 
found.  In  this  ruin  nuggets  of  tin  have  been  discovered. 
Trees  and  bushes  are  doing  considerable  harm  to  the  walls, 
the  ruins  being  full  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Since  May,  1900, 
someone  has  almost  destroyed  one  complete  length  of 
herring-bone  pattern  on  the  inner  wall  facing  the  north 
entrance,  and  has  also  destroyed  one  of  the  rounded  en- 
trances. The  excavations  showed  a  portion  of  a  partition 
wall,  and  owing  to  the  ruin  having  been  filled  up  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  detailed  plan  of  the  compartments,  of  which 
there  may  possibly  be  more  than  six. 

No.  g  Ruin. — This  is  an  important  ruin  situate  on  a 
kopje  on  the  edge"^  of  the  river  to  the  east  of  No.  8 
Ruin,  between  which  ruins  kopjes  intervene.  It  has  an 
area  of  two  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  feet.  To  reach 
this  ruin  from  No.  8  Ruin  the  nek  between  the  two  inter- 
vening kopjes  must  be  crossed.  The  position  of  this  ruin 
is  extremely  picturesque.  The  front  wall  facing  the  west 
is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  built  in  two  tiers,  the 
total  height  being  about  twenty-seven  feet.  Width  of  tops 
of  walls,  two  feet  seven  inches.  This  wall  is  most  massive 
in  character,  and  along  the  entire  face  of  it  are  three 
courses  of  check  pattern,  facing  west.  The  entrance  has 
square  walls,  and  there  are  remains  of  steps  made  of  large 
stones  leading  up  to  the  platform.  The  east  side  is  pro- 
tected by  a  precipice  descending  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
There  are  ddbris  heaps  on  the  side  facing  the  river.  On  the 
north-west  side  of  the  platform  is  a  large  boulder  inclosed  in 
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the  wall,  the  joints  showing  very  neat  workmanship.  The 
inside  area  has  been  filled  in  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
walls,  except  at  the  northern  end. 

No.  10  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Khami 
River,  and  is  built  upon  a  knoll.  The  front  facing  the  west 
is  comparatively  straight  and  consists  of  two  walls  running 
parallel  to  each  other  for  about  eighty  feet.  The  front  wall 
is  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  second  wall,  which  is  three 
feet  behiiid  it,  is  seven  feet  high.  The  inner  wall  shows 
check  pattern  along  its  whole  front,  facing  south-west  and 
west.  A  third  inner  terrace  runs  parallel  to  the  other  terraces 
at  a  distance  of  seven  feet.  A  fourth  terrace  runs  parallel  to 
the  third  one  only  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  behind.  The  tops 
only  of  the  last  two  terraces  can  now  be  seen,  and  these  show 
later  and  ruder  workmanship.  All  the  spaces  between  these 
terraces  have  been  filled  in  and  cemented  over  with  a  flooring 
of  six  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  front  wall  is  an  entrance  with 
square  walls.  The  passage  is  about  six  feet  in  width  and 
extends  some  distance  into  the  building.  The  side  walls  of 
the  passage  are  well  built,  but  they  have  no  ornamentation. 
The  inner  wall  foundation  of  a  circular  building  with  a  dia- 
meter of  fifteen  feet  is  only  just  visible,  and  inside  and 
outside  is  smoothed  cement  work.  In  addition  there  are 
foundations  of  other  buildings  leading  up  to  the  summit 
inside  the  ruin.  Apparently  a  stairway  'connecting  the 
entrance  with  the  summit  once  existed,  as  there  is  a  well- 
defined  upper  passage  leading  between  two  boulders  to  the 
summit  of  the  ruin,  and  on  the  granite  blocks  can  be  seen  the 
marks  of  tools. 

The  north-west  side  is  naturally  protected  by  a  declivity. 
On  the  south-east  side  there  is  a  rude  imitation  of  Zimbabwe 
style  building  running  round  for  about  thirty  feet  on  the  out- 
side edge  of  the  ruin,  and  on  the  east  side  this  is  continued 
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by  a  retaining  wall  made  of  considerably  larger  granite 
blocks. 

Large  full-grown  trees,  bushes,  and  monkey  ropes  com- 
pletely fill  up  the  space  within  this  ruin,  so  much  so  that 
one  has  to  stoop  considerably  to  move  about  in  it.  The 
roots  of  these  trees  and  bushes  are  breaking  down  portions 
of  the  ancient  walls.. 

There  is  a  large  debris  heap  within  the  building,  and  ddbris 
must  have  been  thrown  over  the  walls  on  to  the  sloping  veldt 
around,  but  centuries  of  heavy  rain  has  spread  this  all  over 
the  veldt  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  this  has  been  covered 
almost  over  with  soil,  as  bits  of  ancient  pottery  can  be  found 
three  feet  deep  embedded  in  the  sides  of  ant-holes  and  ant- 
bear  holes  at  great  distances  from  this  ruin. 

No.  1 1  Ruin. — This  is  the  most  south-westerly  ruin  of  the 
Khami  group,  and  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  seven  hundred  yards.  This  ruin  is 
also  one  thousand  yards  south  of  No.  7  Ruin.  It  consists  of 
a  circular  ruin  with  a  diameter  of  sixty  feet.  The  walls  still 
standing  are  four  feet  high  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
show  check  pattern.  On  the  north  side  the  wall  is  poorly 
built,  but  on  the  west  side  the  courses  are  fairly  regular.  The 
east  side  has  low  retaining  walls.  Diorite  has  been  introduced 
in  the  courses.  The  better  portion  of  the  walls  has  a  well- 
built  outer  face,  but  splinters  and  unhewn  stones  are  filled  in 
behind  it  without  any  arrangement  or  order. 

General  notes. — Khami  is  one  of  the  only  ruins  in  Rhodesia 
where,  so  far,  flint  tools  (conjectured)  have  been  found.  Flint 
strata  runs  through  the  site  of  Khami,  and  extends  con- 
siderably in  several  directions.  The  d6bris  heaps  are  full  of 
small  portions  of  flint. 

Quantities  of  grape  vines  and  fig  trees  grow  round  about 
the  ruins  and  in  the  intervening  spaces.    These  have  now 
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become  wild.  Wild  vines  and  fig  trees  are  to  be  found  at 
almost  every  ruin  in  Rhodesia  (see  Chapter  ix.). 

The  immense  sizes  of  the  debris  heaps  are  astonishing,  and 
denote  both  long  occupations  and  a  large  population.  On 
the  eastern  flank  of  Nos.  i  and  2  Ruins  are  still  many- 
thousands  of  tons  of  ddbris,  notwithstanding  that  heavy 
rains  and  the  river  must  have  washed  away  great  quantities, 
beside  which  all  these  debris  heaps  have  not  yet  been  opened 
out.  The  river-bed  is  rocky,  and  in  the  crevices  during  winter- 
time it  is  possible  to  find  bits  of  ancient  pottery  and  gold 
beads  and  pellets.  The  heaps  extend  from  the  south-east 
end  of  No.  i  Ruin  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  considerably 
beyond  No.  3  Ruin. 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  made  explorations  in  these  ruins 
from  January,  1900,  to  end  of  April  the  same  year,  but  mainly 
directed  their  attention  to  the  passage-ways  of  Nos.  i  and  2 
Ruins,  the  debris  heaps  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plateau  A,  and 
also  No.  4  Ruin  and  No.  8  Ruin,  both  of  which  they  partially 
explored.  The  soil  and  debris  were  crushed  by  a  small  dry- 
crushing  machine  and  washed.  Altogether  they  recovered 
over  forty  ounces  of  gold  in  beads,  tacks,  wire,  small  portions 
of  gold  bangles,  and  pellets,  all  of  which  must  have  become 
lost  by  the  ancients  during  their  periods  of  occupation. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ruins  can  be  seen  where 
the  granite  has  been  quarried  by  the  ancients  for  building 
purposes.  The  ancients  also  stripped  layers  off  the  boulders 
of  granite.  The  splinters  of  granite  made  in  squaring  the 
blocks  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Khami  Ruins  are,  so  far,  practically  unexplored.  The 
temple  is  still  buried  under  the  present  floors.  The  original 
floors  of  the  builders  of  these  ruins,  unless  destroyed  by  later 
occupiers,  are  not  opened  out,  nor  are  the  floors  on  which  the 
gold-smelting  furnaces  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found. 

In  all  probability  the  china  found  here,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly old,  was  brought  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  are 
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believed  to  have  occupied  Khami,  or  some  spot  close  to. 
This  china  was  found  at  a  depth  of  over  seven  feet.  Simi- 
larly glazed  china  was  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  but  with  a  different 
pattern.* 

One  noticeable  fact  concerning  these  ruins  is  the  vast 
amount  of  destruction  to  the  ancient  walls,  caused  by  trees 
and  bushes  bulging  out  their  sides  and  splitting  them  apart 
Some  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  ruins  from  the 
injury  caused  by  the  trees,  and  also  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  vandalism  of  visitors,  as  shown  in  Nos.  2  and  8  Ruins. 

The  "  finds  "  at  Khami  are  described  in  Chapter  xi. 

*  The  china  which  experts  have  pronounced  to  be  Nankin  china  is  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Rhodesia  which  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  (i  560-1 750), 
especially  in  the  Mazoe  Valley. 


CHAPTER   XV  : 

RUINS  IN  THE  M'PATENI  DISTRICT,  BELINGWE 

UMNUKWANA  RUINS 
Situation. 

THESE  ruins  are  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Bubi 
River,  in  the  Belingwe  district,  and  are  one  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Messrs.  Weir  and  Edwards's  trading  station 
at  M'Pateni,  and  three  miles  north-west  of  Combo's  kraal. 
They  are  on  the  summit  of  a  high  and  oval-shaped  granite 
kopje,  which  rises  about  ninety  feet.  The  Bubi  River  runs 
half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  ruins.  The  country 
round  about  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Period, — The  ruins  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  first  period  of  the  Zimbabwe  architecture.  The  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  this  period  are  present  in  these  ruins : 
rounded  entrances;  masonry  of  the  inside  walls  equal  in 
workmanship  to  that  of  the  outside  walls ;  the  oldest  Zim- 
babwe batter-back  of  walls,  especially  of  the  wall  on  the 
north-west  front ;  the  foundations  on  the  formation  rock ;  and 
the  general  massive  character  of  the  buildings.  What  may 
be  the  only  exception  to  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  is  the 
square  entrance  on  the  north-east  side.  The  rising  tier  or 
terraced  plan  of  architecture  and  other  peculiar  features  of 
the  second  period  are  altogether  absent. 

Importance. — This  was  evidently  the  capital  town  and 
centre  for  the  districts  now  known  as  Filabusi,  North 
Belingwe,  and  a  portion  of  East  Gwanda,  which  contain  at 
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least  fifty  minor  and  dependent  ruins.  This  was  evidently 
the  gold-smelting  centre  of  this  district,  for  none  of  the 
minor  ruins  show  evidences  of  gold-smelting  operations 
having  been  carried  on.  The  temples  at  these  ruins  must 
have  served  for  the  whole  district. 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  three  hundred  feet 
by  sixty  feet. 

Construction. — The  foundations  of  this  ruin  are  on  bare 
sloping  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  thirty-two  degrees  to 
the  ground  below.  Owing  to  their  having  only  been  partially 
filled  in  by  later  occupiers,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  full 
examination  of  the  inner  inclosures.  Six  very  large  boulders 
have  been  utilised  by  the  builders  to  strengthen  the  position, 
and  these  are  connected  by  walls.  The  main  wall  is  of  a 
very  massive  character,  being  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  with  a  base  of  thirteen  feet,  and  the  present  tops 
are  seven  feet  broad.  Between  the  rock  surface  and  the 
cemented  floors  is  a  thick  layer  of  ashes,  probably  as  a 
protection  against  white  ants.  The  layer  of  ashes  is  to  be 
found  under  the  original  cemented  floors  of  almost  every 
Zimbabwe  ruin. 

Ornamentation. — The  only  ornamentation  in  these  ruins  is 
in  No.  2  inclosure,  and  this  is  of  chevron  pattern.  It  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  south  inside  wall  and  also  for  seven 
feet  along  the  west  inside  wall.  This  is  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  original  floor. 

General  description. — The  front  of  this  ruin  faces  the 
north-west  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  a  base  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  the  present  tops  of  the  walls  are  seven  feet  wide. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  easterly  end  of  the  north-west 
front,  and  is  about  five  feet  wide  and  has  rounded  walls.  To 
the  left  of  this  entrance  the  wall  is  continued  over  and 
beyond  a  large  boulder,  the  inside  of  which  slopes  down  into 
the  ground  inside  of  No.  i  inclosure. 
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No.  I  inclosure  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
by  sixty  feet,  and  the  floor  is  cemented  over.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  main  front  wall,  on  the  east  partially 
by  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  high,  of  good 
workmanship,  which  begins  and  ends  abruptly,  and  has 
rounded  ends.  This  wall  is  immediately  behind  the  boulder 
over  which  the  wall  is  carried.  The  western  side  of  this 
inclosure  is  formed  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  in  length,  in  which 
are  rounded  entrances  into  Nos.  2  and  3  inclosures,  while 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  inclosure  are 
bounded  by  a  very  steep  precipice  with  a  drop  of  about 
sixty  feet. 

Exactly  between  the  boulder  in  the  main  wall  and  the 
twelve-foot  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inclosure  was 
found  a  skeleton  of  an  ancient  with  gold  ornaments,  includ- 
ing finely  made  gold  bangles,  large  beads  weighing  2  dwts. 
each,  and  one  bead  weighing  i  oz.  14  dwts.,  also  smelted 
gold,  one  copper  ingot,  pair  of  double  iron  bells,  a  boss  or 
rosette  of  beaten  gold  with  a  representation  of  the  sun 
image,  and  a  large  soapstone  bowl. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  inclosure  and  fronting  the 
entrance  into  No.  2  inclosure  is  a  stone  wall,  of  good  work- 
manship, five  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  high.  This  wall 
is  rounded  at  the  south-east  end. 

Inclosure  No.  2  is  on  the  west  side  of  No.  i  inclosure, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  two  walls  twenty  feet  and 
ten  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  by  the  divisional  wall  separat- 
ing it  from  No.  3  inclosure,  on  the  west  by  the  divisional 
wall  separating  it  from  No.  4  inclosure,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  front  wall  of  the  ruins.  On  the  southern  and  part  of  the 
western  inside  walls  is  the  chevron  pattern  before  mentioned. 
The  walls  of  this  inclosure  are  about  nine  feet  to  twelve  feet 
in  height.  The  floor  has  been  excavated  throughout  down 
to  the  original  floor  of  the  builders,  but  no  discoveries  were 
made. 
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No.  3  inclosure  is  approached  through  a  rounded  entrance 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  west  side  of  No.  i  inclosure,  the 
walls  of  which  form  its  eastern  boundary.  The  south  side 
is  formed  by  a  massive  wall  of  elliptic  form,  extending  round 
to  a  large  boulder  on  the  western  side,  up  against  which  it 
abuts.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  southern  divi- 
sional walls  of  Nos.  2  and  4  inclosures.  The  walls  now 
standing  are  about  nine  feet  high.  In  this  ruin  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  a  woman  and  child  of  the  earliest  period, 
with  whom  were  buried  fourteen  ounces  of  gold  ornaments. 
Two  very  small  baby's  bangles  made  of  gold  were  also 
found. 

No.  4  inclosure  is  twenty-six  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  and  has 
three  entrances,  one  from  No.  2  inclosure  with  rounded  walls, 
another  from  No.  5  inclosure  also  with  rounded  walls,  while  a 
third  entrance  is  through  thirteen  feet  of  the  main  front  wall 
of  the  ruins.  The  peculiarity  of  this  entrance  is  that  it  is  a 
covered  entrance,  similar  in  position  and  construction  to  the 
covered-in  entrance  seen  in  the  Ortu  ruin  of  the  nauraghe 
in  Sardinia,  and  this  is  the  only  one  of  its  sort  yet  found  in 
Rhodesia.  This  entrance  at  the  outside  is  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  broadens  out  to  three  feet  inside.  The  lintels  are 
made  of  large  stone  slabs  throughout  its  own  length,  across 
which  the  main  front  wall  is  carried.  This  inclosure  has  a 
cemented  floor,  which  has  been  exposed  all  over  the  area. 
No  skeletal  remains  were  found  nor  any  discoveries  made. 
The  walls  of  this  inclosure  are  all  on  the  bare  solid  rock 
formation. 

Near  the  west  side  of  this  covered  way  is  a  wide  wall 
separating  this  inclosure  from  No.  5  inclosure,  from  which 
wall  protruding  into  No.  4  inclosure  is  a  prominent  rounded 
buttress.  This  buttress  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  base  and 
four  feet  at  summit,  and  is  ten  feet  high.  The  top  has  been 
cemented,  but  in  some  places  the  cement  has  broken  away. 
A  flight  of  two  steps  leads  from  the  floor  of  No,  5  inclosure 
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on  to  the  summit  of  this  platform,  from  which  a  good  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  surrounding  country  can 
be  obtained. 

No.  5  inclosure  is  to  the  west  of  No.  4,  and  at  its  broadest 
part  is  thirty-two  feet,  but  narrows  both  towards  the  front 
main  walls  on  the  north  side  of  the  inclosure  and  also  to- 
wards the  south  side,  which  is  the  highest  portion  of  the 
kopje,  where  is  the  south-western  entrance  to  the  ruins,  which 
opens  out  into  this  inclosure.  This  entrance  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  and  lies  between  two  immense  boulders, 
the  space  between  which  is  reduced  by  walls  built  against 
the  sides  of  the  boulders  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  This 
inclosure  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  divisional 
wall,  which  separates  it  from  No.  4  inclosure,  from  which 
there  is  a  rounded  entrance.  On  its  western  side  is  No.  6 
inclosure ;  a  very  long  boulder,  also  the  wall,  eight  feet  high, 
dividing  off  the  natural  platform,  described  later,  a  second 
large  boulder,  and  a  wall  connecting  this  boulder  with  a 
third  boulder.  The  entrance  to  the  natural  platform  at  the 
extreme  west  of  these  ruins  has  a  lintel  made  of  a  piece  of 
wood  about  five  feet  in  length,  across  which  the  wall  is 
carried  along. 

The  south-west  entrance,  which  has  rounded  walls,  extends 
inwards  for  about  twelve  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
entrance  is  a  paved  recess  in  the  wall  going  back  to  the 
boulder.  This  was  probably  a  sentry  shelter.  The  entrance 
walls  have  been  fully  fifteen  feet  high. 

No.  6  inclosure  has  an  area  of  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet, 
with  a  floor  lower  than  any  other  portion  of  the  ruins. 
It  has  an  entrance  from  outside  at  the  western  end  of  the 
front  main  wall,  which  entrance  steeply  inclines  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.     This  entrance  has  rounded  walls. 

No.  7  inclosure  has  an  area  of  sixteen  feet  by  ten  feet, 
and  lies  between  two  large  boulders,  and  is  walled  in  on 
the  south-west  side  and  also  on  the  north-east  side,  with  an 
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entrance  from  No.  4  inclosure  facing  the  east.  Underneath 
the  floor  was  found  a  considerable  amount  of  the  most 
ancient  pottery,  also  ashes  and  bones.  This  debris,  passing 
through  the  dry-crushing  mill,  yielded  a  fair  result  in  gold 
beads  and  pellets;  also  a  very  large  number  of  broken 
crucibles  with  gold  in  the  flux  and  portions  of  blow-pipes 
with  gold  on  the  nozzles  were  found.  Probably  it  was  in 
this  inclosure  that  the  ancient  gold-smelting  operations  were 
carried  on. 

General  notes, — Debris  heaps  extend  all  along  the  north, 
west,  and  south  sides  of  these  ruins  down  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  ruins.  In  these  heaps 
were  found  portions  of  gold  crucibles,  blow-pipes,  gold  beads 
of  all  sizes,  and  much  broken  pottery. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  these  ruins  are : — 

(i)  The  covered  entrance  with  stone  lintels,  this  being  the 
only  one  yet  discovered  in  Rhodesia. 

(2)  The  cone-shaped  buttress  with  steps  to  the  platform 
on  the  summit,  similar  to  those  found  at  Zimbabwe,  Mundie, 
Chum,  Thabas  Imamba,  and  other  ruins. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  the  double  bells,  gold  rosette,  with 
sun  image,  and  copper  ingot. 

(4)  The  numerous  groups  of  minor  and  dependent  ruins 
of  the  first  and  second  periods  in  this  locality — not  less  than 
thirty — some  of  these  groups  including  several  distinct  ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Finely  made  gold  bangles, 
two  with  chevron  pattern,  large  gold  beads  weighing  2  dwts. 
each,  one  bead  weighing  i  oz.  14  dwts.,  pieces  of  smelted 
gold — in  all  72  ozs.,  certified  to  be  of  a  higher  standard 
value  of  gold  than  that  in  British  gold  coinage. 

Boss  or  rosette  of  beaten  gold  with  sun  image  embossed,  a 
common  object  in  Phallic  decoration  and  similar  to  the 
knobs  on  the  sacred  cone  of  the  great  Phoenician  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Emesa,  in  Syria  (Herodian,  bk.  v.  p.  5).     This 
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is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Eleven  of  such 
rosettes  were  found  at  Zimbabwe. 

Double  iron  bells,  similar  to  the  three  double  iron  bells 
found  at  Zimbabwe  by  Mr.  Bent.  These  are  believed  by 
authorities  to  be  ancient ;  certainly  they  do  not  belong  to 
local  natives  or  to  the  Portuguese.  Similar  bells  have  been 
found  on  the  Congo,  also  at  San  Salvador  in  Angola.  Some 
of  these  bells  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bells  found 
here  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Soapstone  bowl,  eighteen  inches  across  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  depth.  This  bowl  has  a  double  row  of  herring-bone 
pattern  on  the  outside,  and  it  is  complete  save  that  it  is  in 
two  parts  and  that  the  rim  is  slightly  chipped.  This  also  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  This  is  similar  to  a  bowl 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Willoughby  at  Zimbabwe. 

The  larger  quantity  of  the  pottery  found  here  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 

Portions  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  and  of  blow-pipes  with 
gold  on  nozzles. 

Period  doubtful.  Copper  cross-bar  five  inches  long,  in 
form  of  a  double-headed  claw  hammer.  This  is  the  third 
found  in  this  country.  The  first  was  found  in  1891  in  some 
ancient  ruins  (not  Zimbabwe)  near  Victoria,  in  Mashona- 
land,  and  was  given  to  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  second  was  found  by  Father 
Richardt,  in  the  Mazoe  district  (see  Chapter  xi.). 
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Situation. — Quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Umnukwana  Ruins 
in  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Weir  and  Edwards's  store  at 
M'Pateni.  A  footpath  between  the  store  and  Umnukwana 
Ruins  passes  alongside  these  ruins,  which  are  located  on 
a  very  low  knoll.  The  country  is  open,  and  the  ruins  are 
surrounded  by  native  mealie  gardens. 
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Period. — The  architecture  of  these  ruins  is  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  elliptical, 
the  workmanship  superior,  and  the  same  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  inside  walls  as  upon  the  outside.  The 
entrance  has  rounded  walls.     The  walls  are  fairly  massive. 

Importance. — These  ruins  are  of  minor  importance,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  gold-smelting  operations  having  been 
carried  on,  nor  apparently  was  there  any  temple. 

Extent. — Ruins  cover  an  area  of  seventy  feet  by  thirty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Decoration  is  on  the  outside  of  the  east 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  consists  of  a  length  of  eight  feet 
of  herring-bone  pattern,  which  begins  and  ends  abruptly 
in  the  wall.  This  decoration  is  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  pattern  is  composed  of  stone  tiles  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  these  are  by  far  the  largest  stones 
used  in  herring-bone  in  any  ruins  yet  discovered.  The  usual 
length  of  such  tile-shaped  stones  is  three  inches. 

Description. — The  walls  still  standing  measure  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  all  round,  the  highest  portion  being  nine  feet 
high,  width  of  base  five  feet,  width  of  top  of  wall  four  feet. 
The  entrance  is  on  the'  west  side.  The  north-east  side  is 
perfectly  open.  The  ruin  contains  three  inclosures  which 
have  been  only  partially  filled  in  by  reoccupiers.  The 
northern  inclosure  still  shows  the  original  floor  of  the 
builders. 

Notes. — No  finds  of  any  importance  have  been  made  in 
these  ruins. 

The  interesting  feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  unusually 
large-sized  stone  tiles  used  in  the  herring-bone  pattern. 
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Situation. — These  ruins  are  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the 
top  of  an  isolated,  bare,  whale-back,  granite  kopje,  rising 
out  of  level  country,  from  which  a  very  extensive  view  of 
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the  district  can  be  obtained.  Passing  the  kopje,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  ruin,  and  even  on  ascending  the  kopje 
it  is  not  until  one  passes  over  the  upper  ridge  that  it  can  be 
seen.  This  kopje  is  on  the  head-waters  of  a  western  tributary 
of  the  Bubi  River,  in  the  Belingwe  district,  and  is  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  the  Umnukwana  Ruins.  A  tributary 
of  the  Bubi  passes  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  kopje 
on  the  west  side.  The  best  ascent  to  the  ruin  is  on  the  east 
side. 

Period, — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  of  massive 
character,  being  five  feet  wide  at  the  bases  and  three  feet 
six  inches  in  width  at  their  present  tops.  The  highest 
portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  is  about  twelve  feet.  The 
ruins  are  built  on  a  system  of  curves,  and  the  entrance  walls 
are  rounded.  All  the  walls  have  the  usual  batter-back,  both 
inside  and  outside,  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period,  and  show 
splendid  workmanship,  inside  and  outside,  and  in  decoration 
equal  any  work  of  the  first  period. 

Importance. — While  these  ruins  cannot  be  exactly  described 
as  of  major  importance,  they  were  by  no  means  of  minor 
importance.  Their  size,  excellent  workmanship,  and  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  and  extensive  decoration,  both  inside 
and  outside,  and  the  fact  that  the  original  inhabitants  were 
rich  in  gold  ornaments,  speak  somewhat  as  to  their  im- 
portance. There  are  no  temple  remains  as  far  as  can  be 
discovered.  Possibly  when  the  lower  floors  are  opened  out 
both  temple  and  gold-smelting  furnaces  may  be  found. 

Extent. — Area  of  ruins,  excluding  foundations  extending 
beyond  the  present  walls,  covers  at  least  an  acre.  In  all 
probability  the  original  area  was  very  much  larger. 

Ornamentation. — This  is  the  only  ruin  so  far  discovered  in 
Rhodesia  that  is  completely  covered,  both  inside  and  outside, 
with  decoration  of  the  check  or  chessboard  pattern.  These 
are,  for  decoration,  the  prettiest  ruins,  save  N'Natali,  which 
in  this  respect  they  closely  rival. 
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Construction. — These  ruins  are  on  the  granite  formation 
and  are  built  of  granite  blocks.  Owing  to  their  having  been 
only  partially  filled  in  during  later  periods,  the  inclosures  and 
inner  walls  can  be  closely  examined.  No  boulders  have  been 
utilised  in  the  construction.  The  courses  are  very  truly  laid, 
and  the  blocks  are  of  very  equal  size.  Great  pains  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  masonry  of  the  decoration  work. 
The  floors  are  cemented  throughout  with  the  usual  layer 
of  ashes  on  the  bed-rock,  which  is  found  under  all  the  original 
floors  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period.  Probably,  as  we  have 
said,  this  universal  practice  was  adopted  as  a  protection 
against  white  ants. 

General  description. — The  front  and  main  entrance  faces 
the  W.S.W.  and  has  rounded  walls,  the  passage  being  six 
feet  wide,  and  extending  into  the  interior  of  No.  i  inclosure 
for  about  twelve  feet.  None  of  the  inclosures  have  been 
filled  in  by  later  occupiers,  excepting  Nos.  2  and  3. 

No.  I  inclosure  is  irregularly  shaped,  but  at  its  longest 
part  is  seventeen  feet  and  at  its  broadest  part  is  about  ten 
feet.  This  inclosure  is  bounded  by  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5  inclosures, 
and  by  a  wall  connecting  Nos.  3  and  4  inclosures. 

No.  2  inclosure  is  about  fourteen  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  has 
been  filled  up  to  three  feet  from  the  original  floor. 

No.  3  inclosure  is  about  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  has 
been  filled  in  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  reduced  walls. 
This  is  approached  from  No.  i  by  a  flight  of  three  rounded 
steps  of  a  late  period. 

No.  4  inclosure  is  twelve  feet  by  eleven  feet. 

No.  5  inclosure  is  about  thirty  feet  by  eighteen  feet.  This 
is  an  open  courtyard  and  still  shows  the  original  floor. 

No.  6  inclosure  is  twelve  feet  by  six  feet. 

General  note. —  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  is  that 
all  the  walls  are  profusely  covered  with  check  pattern 
decoration. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.     Portions  of  solid  gold  orna- 
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ments.    Pannings  of   the  soil  from   inclosures  gave  good 
return  of  fine  gold.    These  ruins  have  not  been  explored. 

WATOBA  RUINS 

Situation, — Two  miles  south,  towards  King's  trading 
station,  of  the  Umnukwana  Ruins,  in  the  M'Pateni  district, 
on  a  heavily  timbered  and  bouldered  kopje.  The  best  ap- 
proach is  from  the  south-west.  The  ruins  command  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  district. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  massive, 
with  first-period  batter  outside  and  inside,  and  equally  good 
workmanship  on  both  sides,  and  they  are  on  formation  rock. 

Importance. — Minor.     A  gold-working  protection  fort. 

Extent. — Fifty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

Ornamentation. — None  now  visible. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  walls  at 
base,  seven  feet ;  at  present  top  four  feet  and  about  seven  feet 
high.  Entrance  on  north-west  side,  no  steps  visible ;  two 
inclosures  not  filled  in  and  showing  original  floors  in  fair 
state  of  preservation.     The  debris  heaps  are  small. 

Finds. — Fine  gold,  two  small  gold  beads,  copper  beads  and 
wire,  bangles,  and  pottery  of  all  periods. 

ISIKNOMBO  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  a  high,  prominent,  and 
isolated  kopje,  located  five  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Gombo's 
kraal  and  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Muesa  Mountains, 
and  three  miles  west  of  Messrs.  Weir  and  Edwards's 
road,  leading  from  their  trading  station  at  M'Pateni  to 
their  trading  station  at  M'Tibi's.  These  ruins  command 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  a  great 
distance,  including  several  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 

One  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  is  the  continuation  of  the 
twenty  miles'  line  of  ancient  iron-workings,  running  from 
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east  to  west,  on  which  line  the  Mundie  Ruins  are  situated. 
The  whole  country  on  the  Muesa  Range  is  one  continuous 
belt  of  ironstone  covered  throughout  by  ancient  workings. 
This  iron  district  has  been  the  chief  iron-producing  centre  in 
Rhodesia,  both  of  the  ancients  and  subsequent  occupiers,  and 
is  that  of  the  natives  of  to-day.  This  district  most  probably 
supplied  the  iron  tools  for  the  remoter  parts  of  the  ancient 
gold-workings  (see  chapter  "  Construction  of  Ruins,"  section 
"  Tools  ").  It  extends  from  the  Naka  Mountain  Pass,  crosses 
the  Lundi  River  to  Bochwa  Range,  and  on  to  the  Muesa 
Mountains,  passing  under  these  names. 

The  ruins  are  three  miles  from  any  water,  but  water  once 
flowed  in  a  creek  close  to  the  kopje,  and  this  has  since  been 
diverted  by  natural  causes. 

Period. — The  first  Zimbabwe  period.  The  workmanship 
shown  in  the  walls  is  excellent.  The  walls  are  massive  with 
rounded  ends,  and  first-period  batter  of  main  walls  inside  and 
outside.  The  foundations  are  on  the  bed-rock  and  follow 
surface  outline.  The  faces  of  the  internal  walls  are  of  the 
same  good  masonry  as  on  the  outside. 

Importance. — Apparently  of  intermediate  order.  This  was 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  ancients'  iron-producing  industry, 
which  was  extensively  carried  on  in  and  about  these  ruins, 
and  doubtlessly  supplied  iron  tools  for  the  mines  in  the  gold- 
producing  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  also 
a  gold-smelting  centre  of  the  ancients,  for  a  vast  quantity  of 
ancient  crucibles  with  gold  in  the  flux  and  blow-pipes  with 
p^old  on  the  nozzles  have  been  found  here. 

Extent. — The  present  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  about 
ninety  feet  by  eighty  feet,  but  this  may  have  been  larger. 

Construction. — The  ruins  are  on  an  elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. The  bases  of  the  main  walls  are  seven  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  six  inches  wide  on  the  present  tops,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  being  eleven  feet.  The 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  building  is  excellent,  but  the 
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material  is  mainly  inferior,  being  the  only  stone  obtainable  in 
the  locality.  Good  stone  for  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
building  has  been  brought  here  from  long  distances.  There 
are  seven  inclosures  with  the  usual  open  courtyard.  These 
inclosures  have  not  been  filled  up,  nor  are  there  signs  of  re- 
occupation.  The  building  has  a  cemented  floor  throughout, 
under  which  is  the  layer  of  ashes  found  under  most  floors 
of  the  earlier  periods. 

Ornamentation. — There  is  no  decorative  pattern  in  any  of 
the  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — The  main  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and 
has  rounded  walls  with  no  buttresses.  The  entrance  is  about 
three  feet  six  inches  wide  throughout.  There  is  a  steep  incline 
from  the  entrance  to  the  highest  point  in  the  interior.  The 
courtyard  is  thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  the  seven  inclosures 
average  in  size  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet. 

General  notes. — The  chief  feature  of  these  ruins  is  that 
they  formed  a  centre  of  the  iron  industry  of  the  ancients, 
while  gold-smelting  operations  were  also  very  extensively 
carried  on  here. 

Finds, — Zimbabwe  periods.  Three  skeletal  remains  with 
three  and  a  half  ounces  of  gold  ornaments,  principally  iron 
bangles  overlaid  with  gold  bands.  Each  skeletal  remains  had 
a  necklace  of  gold  beads  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  up  to  that  of  ordinary  Egyptian  lentils.  A  very  great 
quantity  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  showing  gold  in  the  flux, 
also  great  quantities  of  blow-pipes  used  both  for  gold  and 
iron-smelting  furnaces.  All  pottery  found  here  was  of  the 
oldest  make  and  patterns.  Gold  beads  and  portions  of  beaten 
gold  and  gold  tacks  were  found  in  the  ddbris  heaps,  also 
copper  beads,  but  few  in  number. 
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COMBO'S  No.  I   RUINS 

Situation. — Three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  Gombo's 
kraal,  on  a  low  granite  bluff  in  the  M'Pateni  district,  and  is 
approached  from  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Walls  massive,  good 
workmanship  inside  and  outside,  and  on  formation  rock; 
entrance  walls  rounded,  elliptical  plan  of  building. 

Importance. — Minor.    Probably  a  road-protecting  fort. 

Extent. — About  twenty-five  feet  by  twenty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Built  of  granite.  Height  of  present  walls, 
four  feet  to  six  feet ;  width  at  bases,  five  feet  to  six  feet ;  width 
at  present  top,  three  feet.  There  are  two  inclosures.  The 
entrance,  with  rounded  walls,  is  on  north-east  side.  No 
steps  visible.     Debris  heaps. 

Finds. — Gold-dust  in  small  quantity  and  pottery  of  all 
periods. 

GOMBO'S  No.  2  RUIN 

Situation. — On  a  high  and  well-wooded  granite  kopje  nine 
miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Muesa  Mountains,  in  the  M'Pateni  district. 
These  ruins  are  best  approached  from  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Walls  massive,  batter -back  on  both  sides,  good 
workmanship,  rounded  entrance  walls,  foundations  on  rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Sixty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Built  of  granite.  Base  of  walls,  five  feet; 
width  of  present  tops,  three  feet  six  inches ;  present  height, 
four  feet  Five  very  small  inclosures.  Signs  of  courtyard 
outside.  The  entrance,  which  has  rounded  walls,  is  on  the 
north-west  side.   No  traces  of  steps.    Ddbris  heaps  fairly  large. 

Finds. — Pottery  of  all  periods,  gold-dust,  copper  beads  and 
wire,  iron  slag,  and  blow-pipes. 
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MOLINDULA  RUINS 

Situation. — About  nine  miles  north-west  of  the  Check  Ruins 
and  near  Molindula's  kraal,  on  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Bubi  River,  and  on  a  granite  whale-back  kopje.  The  ruins 
are  situated  at  the  top  end  of  a  long  valley  between  high 
granite  kopjes,  which  are  thickly  populated  on  the  tops.  The 
valley  is  cultivated  from  its  entrance  right  up  to  the  ruin. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Oval  plan,  and  built  to 
suit  contour  of  the  hill.  Walls  massive,  with  first-period 
batter-back  inside  and  outside,  and  workmanship  excellent. 
Entrance  walls  rounded. 

Importance. — Minor. 

'  Extent. — Fully  ninety  feet  at  its  longest  points  and  thirty- 
five  feet  broad.     No  signs  of  former  extensions. 

Ornamentation. — No  ornamentation  on  walls  now  standing, 
but  some  may  be  found  were  the  filled-in  inclosures  to  be 
opened  out. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks;  width  of  walls  at 
present  tops,  about  four  feet;  highest  portion  (south-east 
side),  eleven  feet ;  impossible  to  measure  bases,  as  inclosures 
are  partially  filled  in.  Five  inclosures  can  be  traced,  but 
owing  to  fiUing-in  the  divisional  walls,  which  are  usually 
lower  than  the  main  walls,  are  only  just  visible.  Other 
inclosures  may  exist.  The  only  entrance  is  on  the  north- 
east, and  this  has  buttresses  which  are  rounded.  Two  steps 
still  remain  at  the  entrance,  and  possibly  others  may  be 
found.  Debris  heaps  extend  on  the  south-east  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

Note. — Some  amateur  explorers  have  damaged  a  portion 
of  the  outer  walls. 

Finds, — Fine  gold-dust,  ancient  and  later  pottery,  some 
glazed. 
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RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje,  in  a  densely  populated 
district,  about  eight  miles  south-east  from  Messrs.  Weir  and 
Edwards's  store,  M'Pateni.  The  ruins  are  surrounded  by 
native  gardens  and  are  best  approached  from  the  north-west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  elliptical ;  founda- 
tions on  rock.  Main  walls  batter-back  inside  and  outside, 
and  good  workmanship.     Rounded  entrance  walls. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Thirty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  on  the  inside  wall 
of  one  of  the  small  inclosures.  The  pattern  faces  the  east 
and  is  three  courses  above  the  original  floor. 

Description. — Present  height  of  walls,  five  feet;  width  at 
base,  five  feet;  at  top,  three  feet.  There  are  two  small 
inclosures.  The  portion  of  the  inclosure  open  on  the  east 
side  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  courtyard.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  west  side. 

Finds. — Period  doubtful.  Skeletal  remains  close  up  against 
the  wall  immediately  under  the  herring-bone  pattern,  with 
gold  pellets  hammered  preparatory  to  being  made  into  beads, 
iron  bangles  overlaid  at  intervals  with  gold  bands,  copper 
bangles  and  beads. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — About  one  mile  north-east  of  Messrs.  Weir 
and  Edwards's  trading  store,  M'Pateni,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  M'Pateni  Range  and  on  a  low  granite  rise  near  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Bubi  River.  The  country  is  very  hilly.  The 
best  approach  is  from  the  south-west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, and  for  its  size  is  correspondingly  massive.  Usual  batter- 
back  inside  and  outside  of  main  wall,  with  excellent  work- 
manship, and  walls  are  on  formation  rock. 
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Importance. — Minor.  No  traces  of  temple  remains  or  of 
gold-smelting  operations  so  far  discovered. 

Extent. — Fifty  feet  by  forty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  ten  feet  to  twelve 
feet  in  length  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  only  entrance, 
and  faces  west. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Width  of  walls  at  bases,  six  feet ;  at  present  tops  four  feet ; 
height  of  wall  still  standing,  six  feet.  There  are  two  in- 
cisures, and  these  have  not  been  filled  in.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  west  side.   The  building  is  open  on  the  north-west  side. 

Finds. — Gold-dust  and  pottery  of  the  first  period. 


RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — Three  miles  south  of  Messrs.  Beckman  Bros,' 
model  farm  in  the  M'Pateni  district,  on  a  prominent  and 
isolated  granite  kopje,  somewhat  similar  to  the  kopje  on 
which  the  Umnukwana  Ruins  stand.  These  ruins  command 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical ;  walls  massive ;  first-period  batter-back,  with  good 
workmanship  on  both  sides  of  main  wall;  foundations  on 
bed-rock,  and  the  entrance  walls  are  rounded.  Additions 
of  second  period  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  building. 

Importance. — So  far  no  traces  of  gold-smelting  furnaces  or 
of  temple  remains  have  been  discovered. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  by  forty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  north-west  portion 
of  inner  inclosure  wall,  and  about  three  feet  above  the  present 
surface.     Length  of  pattern  about  fourteen  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  bases  of 
walls,  seven  feet  j  at  present  tops  four  feet;  highest  portion  now 
standing,  six  feet.   The  only  entrance  is  on  the  north-east,  and 
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has  rounded  walls.  There  are  three  partial  inclosures  visible. 
The  approach  to  this  building  is  extremely  difficult  owing 
to  the  steepness  of  the  hill.  There  are  no  steps  visible. 
D6bris  heaps  are  on  the  north-east  and  south  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  are  extensive. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  A  few  gold  beads,  gold  dust, 
and  pottery.    Later  periods.    Pottery. 

BURANGWE  RUINS 

Situation. — Two  miles  north  of  Lone  Spitz  Kop,  which  is 
also  called  Burangwe  Kopje.  The  Induna  of  the  district — 
Impendele — lives  near  the  ruins.  The  best  approach  is  from 
the  north-east. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Walls  fairly  massive, 
with  usual  batter-back,  on  circular  plan,  walls  on  bed-rock ; 
workmanship  excellent 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter. 

Importance. — These  ruins  were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
gold-smelting  centre. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Highest  portion  of  walls  still  standing,  twenty 
feet ;  width  of  top,  two  feet  six  inches ;  width  of  bases  cannot 
be  stated  owing  to  filling  up  during  a  later  period.  The 
building  does  not  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  inclosures. 
Two  entrances  on  the  west  side,  the  one  with  rounded  walls, 
the  other  with  squared  walls. 

Finds. — Gold  crucibles,  fine  gold  portions  of  torn  and  worn 
gold  bangles,  amber  beads,  smelted  copper,  and  copper  beads. 

IHURZI    RUINS 
Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje  four  miles  north-west 
of  Banlae  River,  Belingwe.    The  Induna  of  the  district  is 
M'Saltele.     The  ruins  command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.    The  best  approach  is  from  the  west 
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Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan ;  walls 
fairly  massive ;  batter-back  on  inside ;  both  sides  of  main 
walls  show  equally  good  workmanship ;  foundations  on 
bed-rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  fifty  feet. 

Ornamentation.  —  Herring-bone,  facing  from  south-west 
to  west-north-west. 

Description. — Highest  portion  of  walls  about  eight  feet ; 
width  of  present  walls,  three  feet.  Entrance  faces  the  west 
and  is  rounded  on  the  outside  and  squared  on  the  inside. 
There  are  no  inclosures. 

Finds. — Fine  gold,  copper,  and  pottery. 

SESINGA  RUINS 

Situation.  —  Two  miles  south  of  Watoba  Ruins,  in  the 
Belingwe  district,  on  a  rough  granite  kopje  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  north-east. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan ;  batter- 
back  and  good  workmanship  on  both  sides  of  main  walls ; 
foundations  on  bed-rock. 

Importance. — Gold-smelting  centre. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  forty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Highest  portion  of  the  walls  eight  feet  high, 
and  width  of  present  tops  about  two  feet.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  ruins,  and  is  thirty  inches  wide. 

Finds. — Gold  fragments  and  fine  gold,  ancient  gold  cru- 
cibles, and  pottery  of  all  classes  of  manufacture. 

Note. — There  are  several  other  ruins  of  the  first  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  in  this  district,  particulars  of  the 
locations  and  outlined  descriptions  of  which  the  authors  are 
now  engaged  in  securing. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RUINS  IN  EAST  BELINGWE 

MUNDIE  RUINS 
Situation. 

ON  a  range  of  prominent  kopjes  three  miles  west  of 
Mundie  River  and  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Bochwa 
Mountain,  in  the  Belingwe  district.  Immediately  facing 
the  range  on  which  the  ruins  are  erected,  and  within  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  are  very  extensive  ancient  iron-workings, 
which  continue  for  a  length  of  twenty  miles,  which  workings 
have  been  mined  at  different  periods,  but  undoubtedly  by  the 
ancients  (see  Chapter  xii,,  section  Tools). 

Period. — All  the  four  ruins  which  form  the  group  of  the 
Mundie  Ruins  are  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  architecture. 
This  is  shown  by  the  massive  character  of  the  walls,  which 
have  the  same  batter  as  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Great 
Zimbabwe,  and  are  built  with  the  same  excellent  workman- 
ship, both  inside  and  outside  of  the  walls  being  equally  as 
well  and  elaborately  built.  The  walls  of  the  entrances  are 
rounded.  Straight  and  almost  plumb  walls,  angular  corners, 
and  rising-terrace  plan  of  building  are  altogether  absent. 
The  drain  through  the  base  of  the  north-east  wall  of  No.  2 
Ruin  is  exactly  similar  to  the  drain  through  the  north-east 
wall  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe.  This  drain 
has  only  so  far  been  found  at  Zimbabwe  and  Mundie. 

Importance. — The  ruins  are  of  major  importance,  and  were 
undoubtedly  the   gold-smelting   centre   for   this   particular 
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district.  Ruins  Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  largest  and  apparently 
the  most  important  ruins  of  this  group.  The  following  cuins, 
among  several  others,  are  of  minor  importance  and  were 
evidently  dependent  ruins  in  this  district :  Essengwe,  Esbewa, 
Bochwa,  etc. 

Extent. — This  group  of  four  ruins  (Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4) 
covers  a  line  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Construction. — The  ruins  are  built  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion and  of  granite  blocks  of  the  usual  Zimbabwe  shape. 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  Ruins  are  built  on  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  range,  but  No.  i  Ruin  is  built  on  a  high  Spitzkop-shaped 
peak  to  the  north  of  the  other  ruins,  and  commands  the  view 
of  all  the  ruins,  and  also  as  far  as  the  Bochwa  Ruins  twenty- 
five  miles  distant.  The  walls,  which  are  built  on  circular 
and  oval  plans,  are  about  seven  feet  in  width  at  their  bases 
and  four  feet  in  width  on  their  present  tops. 

Ornamentation. — The  only  Zimbabwe  pattern  in  these 
ruins  is  check  pattern,  and  this  is  to  be  found  on  an  inner 
divisional  wall  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  north-east 
entrance  of  No.  3  Ruin. 

Description. — No.  i  Ruin.  These  ruins  are  built,  as  already 
stated,  on  a  peak  to  the  north  of  the  other  ruins  forming 
this  group,  and  crown  the  heights,  and  are  built  to  suit 
the  contour  of  the  summit.  They  are  erected  in  circular 
form  and  have  a  diameter  not  exceeding  twenty  feet.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  and  has  rounded  walls. 
The  approach  to  this  ruin  is  up  a  particularly  precipitous 
path  leading  among  boulders.  This  ruin  is  divided  by 
walls  into  three  very  small  compartments.  The  highest 
portion  of  wall  now  standing  is  about  four  feet.  This  ruin 
has  not  been  reoccupied,  and  the  original  floor  is  still  the 
present  floor.  It  is  probable  that  this  building  only  served 
as  a  look-out  or  signal  station.  There  have  been  no  finds  of 
any  importance  in  this  ruin. 

No.  2  Ruin.     This  is  a  double  ruin,  A  and  B.     A  Ruin  is 
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circular  in  form  and  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  entrance  faces  to  the  north-west.  B  Ruin  is  oval  in 
form  and  is  attached  to  the  south  side  of  A  Ruin.  The 
entrance  faces  the  west.  Extending  from  B  Ruin,  at  about 
one  hundred  feet  distant  on  the  south  side,  a  semicircular 
wall  runs  towards  the  north  and  north-west  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet,  the  wall  averaging  four  feet  in 
height.  The  space  between  the  Ruins  A  and  B  and  within 
the  inside  inclosing  wall,  has  been  floored  with  cement. 
Within  A  and  B  Ruins  and  the  outer  inclosure  wall  two 
hundred  and  eight  ounces  of  pure  gold  ornaments  have 
been  discovered.  In  A  Ruin  the  skeletal  remains  of  an 
ancient  were  discovered  with  seventy-two  ounces  interred 
with  him.  Gold  was  found  scattered  about  the  floor  most 
promiscuously  in  these  two  ruins  and  within  the  inclosure. 
This  was  in  all  stages  of  manufacture.  There  were  many 
gold-wire  bangles  pulled  altogether  out  of  shape  as  if  torn 
or  snatched  at  by  violent  hands,  and  scattered  beads  and 
charred  remains  of  unburied  people  evidencing  a  fight  and 
a  defeat  of  the  ancient  occupiers.  This  patent  evidence 
of  strife  applies  also  to  Ruins  Nos.  3  and  4. 

No.  3  Ruin.  This  is  built  upon  a  low  granite  kopje,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  important  ruin  in  this  group  and  occupies 
the  central  position.  The  walls  are  built  upon  a  circular 
plan  and  the  diameter  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  walls  now  standing  being  about 
fourteen  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  and 
has  rounded  walls.  The  peculiarity  of  this  entrance  is  that 
while  it  extends  only  ten  feet  towards  the  interior  of  the 
building  it  widens  out  from  three  feet  six  indies  at  the 
outside  to  twelve  feet  at  the  inside  end.  The  floor  of  this 
entrance  is  paved  with  long  slabs  cemented  over.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  another  entrance  which  goes  straight 
into  the  building  for  six  feet,  when  it  takes  a  sharp  turn 
towards  the  left. 
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This  ruin  is  divided  by  walls  into  eight  different  inclosures, 
which  are  built  up  against  the  inside  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  main  walls,  leaving  a  large  open  court  in  the  centre. 
In  this  court  and  on  the  south-west  side  were  discovered  five 
gold-smelting  furnaces  of  the  ancients.  These  are  described 
in  Chapter  iv.  as  being  five  basin-like  holes  sunk  into  the 
cemented  floors  in  two  rows,  one  of  three  and  the  other 
of  two  holes,  each  being  distant  three  feet  from  the  others. 
The  holes  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches 
deep  in  the  centre.  Each  of  these  holes  has  several  layers 
of  coatings  made  of  granite-powder  cement,  and  each  layer 
is  thickly  studded  with  gold. 

Debris  heaps  containing  gold  crucibles  and  portions  of 
blow-pipes  extend  from  the  west  side  round  the  south  to  the 
east  side. 

Outside  the  south  entrance  are  signs  of  conflict;  torn 
gold-wire  bangles,  scattered  beads,  and  skeletal  remains 
unburied  apparently  lying  in  the  position  in  which  the 
ancients  had  been  slain. 

No.  4.  Ruin.  This  is  distant  about  seventy  feet  to  the  south 
of  the  central  ruin,  No.  3,  but  is  smaller.  It  is  divided  into 
five  separate  inclosures.  More  gold-dust  has  been  found 
in  the  soil  inside  this  ruin  than  in  any  of  the  other  ruins 
of  this  group. 

General  notes. — The  spaces  between  these  four  ruins  are 
covered  over  with  portions  of  old  walls,  and  these  are  so 
numerous  and  run  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prepare  any  plan  of  them. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  ruin  is  a  perennial  stream  running 
in  the  creek  below,  and  from  this  stream  it  is  possible  to 
wash  for  small  gold  beads,  which  have  evidently  been  lost 
from  time  to  time  when  the  ancients  came  for  water,  as  they 
must  have  done  during  many  centuries. 

The  most  interesting  points  concerning  this  group  of  ruins 
are — 
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(i)  The  signs  of  the  ancient's  conflict  and  defeat. 

(2)  The  finding  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  with  the  cakes  of 
gold  unremoved. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  five  complete  ancient  gold-smelting 
furnaces. 

(4)  The  drain  on  the  north-east  side  of  No.  2  Ruin,  which 
is  identical  with  the  drain  at  Zimbabwe,  and  so  far  has  not 
been  found  in  other  ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  Total  amount  of  ancient  gold 
ornaments  discovered  in  these  ruins  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty  ounces.  These  included  gold  bangles  weighing  up 
to  six  ounces  each.  One  large  gold  bead  weighed  exactly 
one  ounce,  and  had  chevron  pattern  all  round.  Another 
smaller  bead  weighed  half  an  ounce  and  had  trellis-pattern 
stamped  all  round.  The  other  gold  beads  ranged  in  all  sizes 
from  less  than  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  ordinary  pea. 
Beaten  gold  and  gold  nails.  Portions  of  iron  bangles  over- 
laid at  intervals  with  gold  bands.  Large  quantities  of  gold 
pellets  spilt  from  crucibles,  these  being  found  in  the  ruins 
and  in  the  ddbris  heaps  outside.  Cakes  of  gold  found  in  the 
crucibles.  Cakes  of  gold  near  the  waist  of  most  skeletons  as 
if  carried  in  a  pouch  on  a  belt  (see  Chapter  viii.). 

NUANETSI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  rising  ground  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
west  bank  of  Nuanetsi  River,  Belingwe  district,  three  from 
where  river  breaks  through  the  M'Pateni  range  of  hills,  and 
half  a  mile  from  Gouche's  trading  road. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Massive  character  of 
walls,  with  first -period  batter -back.  Elliptical  plan  of 
building. 

Importance. — Minor  importance.  No  signs  of  gold-smelting 
having  been  carried  on. 

Ornamentation. — Profusely  decorated  with  check  pattern  on 
north-east  front  wall. 
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Extent, — Sixty-five  feet  by  fifty  feet.  Evidently  was,  or 
intended  to  be  of  larger  extent. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Highest  portion  of  walls  now  standing  about  six  feet,  width 
of  tops  of  present  walls  four  feet,  width  of  bases  impossible 
to  ascertain,  owing  to  formation  rock  being  covered  with 
soil  and  there  having  been  no  exploration  work  done  here. 
There  are  three  inclosures  and  a  courtyard.  The  south-west 
portion  of  the  building  is  open  and  without  natural  protec- 
tion.   All  traces  of  main  entrance  have  disappeared. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Ancient  pottery  and  gold-dust 
in  soil. 

Monomotapa  or  later  periods.     Copper  beads  and  pottery. 

LITTLE  NUANETSI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  high  and  semi  -  detached  kopje  three 
miles  up  east  bank  of  Nuanesti  River,  just  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  M'Pateni  Range,  and  about  three  miles 
east  of  Gouche's  trading  road  and  twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Umnukwana  Ruins. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, walls  massive  with  first -period  batter -back,  excellent 
workmanship  outside  and  inside,  rounded  entrance  walls. 

Importance. — Minor  importance.  No  evidences  of  gold- 
smelting  operations,  but  no  exploration  work  done. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  still  standing. 

Extent. — Forty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  granite  formation.  Highest 
portion  of  walls  now  standing  seven  feet,  bases  five  feet  wide, 
present  tops  three  feet  six  inches  wide.  There  are  four  in- 
closures, two  of  which  have  been  partially  filled  in  by  later 
occupiers.  Two  small  inclosures  are  without  cemented  floor, 
the  formation  rock  being  bare.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the 
south-east  side. 

Finds, — None. 
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BOCHWA  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Bochwa  Mountains,  in  the  Belingwe  district,  at  their 
highest  point,  not  on  the  range  itself,  but  on  a  granite  kopje, 
which  is  very  thickly  wooded  round  the  base.  A  strong 
running  stream  from  the  top  of  the  Bochwa  Peak  passes 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  west  side  of  the  ruins.  The 
land  about  here  is  the  finest  agricultural  ground  in  Rhodesia, 
and,  with  existing  irrigation  facilities,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  sugar  farms.  The  ruins  can  be  approached  from  all  sides, 
but  the  entrance  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  building,  on 
which  side  is  the  easiest  ascent.  These  ruins  are  in  the 
locality  of  the  ancient  iron-workings  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  Mundie  Ruins. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period,  with  additions  of  second 
period.  Elliptical  plan  of  building,  walls  fairly  massive, 
rounded  entrances,  excellent  workmanship  on  outside  and 
inside  of  main  walls,  foundations  on  formation  rock. 

Importance. — This  was  an  important  centre  of  the  iron 
industry  of  the  ancients.  Pannings  from  debris  heaps  gave 
fine  gold. 

Extent. — About  sixty  feet  by  thirty  feet.  No  signs  of  the 
buildings  having  been  of  larger  extent. 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  east  side  of  a  wall 
which  runs  about  ten  feet  distant  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
The  pattern  extends  almost  the  whole  length  of  this  wall 
and  is  five  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

Description. — The  walls  at  bases  are  five  feet  wide,  present 
reduced  height  being  fourteen  feet,  with  width  at  top  of  three 
feet  six  inches,  and  are  constructed  of  granite  blocks  upon 
the  granite  formation.  There  are  three  inclosures,  and  in 
one  of  them  is  a  circular  wall  with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  M'Telegwa  Ruins,  but  of  superior 
workmanship.     The  internal  walls  of  the  ruin  and  main  walls 
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entirely  surround  this  circular  building,  leaving  a  passage 
two  feet  wide  all  round  it.  Probably  the  circular  building, 
like  the  one  at  M'Telegwa,  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
remains  of  a  chief  of  the  Monomotapa  period.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  south-east  side,  and  has  rounded  walls.  No  traces 
of  any  steps  were  discovered.  An  entirely  separate  wall 
fifteen  feet  long  extends  in  front  of  the  entrance  at  a  distance 
of  ten  feet  from  it. 

Notes. — With  the  exception  of  the  Tuli  Ruins,  no  other 
ruins  so  far  discovered  have  a  detached  wall  running  at  an 
angle  across  the  front  of  the  main  entrance. 

No  exploration  work  has  been  done  at  these  ruins. 

Finds. — Fine  gold,  pottery  of  oldest  material,  design,  and 
construction,  gold-  and  iron-smelting  blow-pipes,  and  portions 
of  iron-smelting  furnaces. 
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Situation. — Three  miles  south-east  of  the  Bochwa  Ruins 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  Bochwa  Range,  on  low  ground 
with  a  kopje  on  the  south-east  side,  up  to  the  base  of  which 
the  foundations  extend. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  building, 
bases  of  walls  at  least  four  feet  wide,  workmanship  excellent. 

Importance. — Possibly  intended  for  a  protecting  fort  of 
mining  district. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  thirty  feet.  No  traces  of  founda- 
tions having  once  extended  further. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — This  ruin  gives  evidences  of  incompletion,  as 
no  building  material  can  be  seen  near  it,  and  the  walls,  which 
are  only  two  feet  above  the  foundations,  are  level  and  clean. 
Probably,  after  commencing  to  build  this  ruin,  the  ancients 
decided  to  desist,  as  either  the  iron-workings  in  the  immediate 
locality  were  either  not  thought  of  sufficient  value,  or  some 
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other  adjoining  district  attracted  their  attention.  There  are 
no  signs  of  occupation.  No  exploration  work  was  attempted 
at  these  ruins. 


ESSENGWE  RUINS 

Situation. — About  nine  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mundie  Ruins,  on  a 
long  and  prominent  granite  bluff  protruding  eastwards  from 
the  Essengwe  Mountains,  in  the  Belingwe  district.  In  close 
proximity  and  on  a  bluff  fully  three  hundred  feet  higher  is 
another  ruin — the  Little  Essengwe  Ruins — overlooking  the 
Essengwe  Ruins.  These  ruins  can  only  be  approached  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  country  here  is  very  pretty,  and  the 
ruins  command  extensive  views  as  far  as  the  Bochwa 
Mountains,  the  Mundie  Ruins,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
M'Tibi  district,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  ancient 
ruins. 

The  springs  in  the  old  creeks  round  these  ruins  have 
become  dried  up,  but  between  these  ruins  and  the  Little 
Essengwe  Ruins  is  a  hollow  in  the  hills,  from  which  the 
ancients  have  removed  large  quantities  of  the  decomposed 
portions  of  the  granite  for  making  cement  for  flooring  and 
also  for  making  the  bed  for  the  original  floors.  This  ex- 
cavation forms  a  reservoir  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  for  at  least  seven  months 
in  the  year.  The  rainfalls  from  other  parts  of  the  hill 
converge  on  this  hollow. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  fairly 
massive,  and  are  built  on  oval  plan  to  suit  the  contour  of  the 
bluff,  and  have  round  ends,  batter-back,  and  excellent  work- 
manship on  both  sides.  The  terraced  and  angular  styles 
of  architecture  are  altogether  absent. 

Importance. — This  was  a  gold-smelting  centre  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  ruins  are  larger  than  the  main  ruin  at 
Mundie.     There  are  numerous  dependent  ruins  of  minor 
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importance  in  this  district,  and  probably  more  may  yet  be 
discovered. 

Extent. — Two  hundred  feet  by  thirty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Walls  five  feet  wide  at  bases,  nine  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  wide  at  present  reduced  tops.  The  main  entrance 
is  on  the  east  side  facing  the  ascent.  The  north  wall  is 
erected  right  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  interior 
contains  one  courtyard  and  nine  inclosures.  The  ruins  are 
in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  elevated  position,  no  soil  for  trees  being  able  to 
silt  into  them.  About  three  hundred  feet  from  the  front 
of  the  entrance  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  are  the  ruins 
of  two  small  buildings  (twelve  feet  by  ten  feet)  evidently 
guarding  the  approach. 

Notes. — Though  these  buildings  have  been  reoccupied,  the 
interiors  have  not  been  filled  in. 

Finds. — Ancient  gold  crucibles,  gold  beads,  gold  tacks, 
beaten  gold,  portions  of  gold  wirework.  Ddbris  heaps  contain 
portions  of  almost  every  description  of  pottery. 
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Situation. — Three  hundred  feet  higher  and  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  north  of  the  Essengwe  Ruins  and  on  the 
extreme  summit  of  the  Essengwe  Range. 

Description. — Elliptical  plan  of  building,  fifty  feet  by  thirty- 
five  feet.  Present  walls  six  feet  six  inches  high.  Main 
entrance  faces  the  north-east.  Ends  of  walls  are  believed 
to  have  been  rounded.  Protected  on  open  side  by  steep 
precipice  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  to  level  of  the  country. 
Numerous  signs  of  reoccupation.    There  is  no  ornamentation. 

Finds. — Gold  beads  and  manufactured  gold,  gold-dust,  but 
no  ancient  gold  crucibles. 
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ESCEPWE  RUINS 

Situation. — Seventeen  miles  south  of  the  Mundie  Ruins 
and  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  M'Tibi's  stronghold  on  the 
Escepwe  Range,  in  the  Belingwe  district.  The  ruins  occupy 
a  commanding  position  on  a  high  and  prominent  kopje,  and 
have  an  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  country,  which 
is  thickly  wooded  and  where  game  of  all  sorts  is  plentiful. 
There  are  no  native  kraals  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When 
Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  were  engaged  in  exploring  these 
ruins  the  natives  came  fourteen  miles  to  trade,  with  their 
grain,  honey,  and  native  beer.  These  ruins  are  two  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  road  which  was  first  opened  up  when  the 
chief  M'Pefu  and  his  people  fled  from  the  Transvaal  during 
the  last  Kaffir  war  of  the  Boers. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  of  massive 
character,  and  are  exceedingly  well  built  both  inside  and  out- 
side, with  the  first-period  batter-back  on  the  outer  and  inner 
faces.  The  plan  of  building  is  elliptical,  even  the  divisional 
walls  being  in  curves,  while  the  foundations  are  on  bed-rock. 
The  entrance  has  rounded  walls.  The  buildings  have  also 
been  occupied  at  later  periods. 

Importance. — Fairly  important.  Gold-  and  copper-smelting 
were  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients. 

Extent. — The  greatest  length  of  this  ruin  is  fully  two 
hundred  feet  and  thirty-five  feet  at  its  widest  points. 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  outside  of  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  main  wall  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  entrance,  and  runs  in  two  courses  for  about  twenty  feet 
or  more. 

Description. — This  ruin  is  built  of  granite  on  the  granite 
formation.  The  highest  portion  of  the  wall  now  standing  is 
about  seven  feet,  the  width  of  the  bases  five  feet,  and  of 
present  tops  three  feet  six  inches.  There  is  only  one  entrance 
to  the  building,  and  that  is  on  the  south-west  side,  and  is  two 
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feet  six  inches  in  width,  with  rounded  walls.  The  entrance 
is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  There  are  five  different 
inclosures,  the  courtyard  being  unusually  large,  occupying 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  building.  Though  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  reoccupations,  the  inclosures  have 
not  been  filled  in. 

Notes. — Water  is  very  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins, 
the  nearest  being  two  miles  away. 

Iron-smelting  has  been  carried  on  at  these  ruins  from 
earliest  times  to  almost  the  present  date. 

The  ruins  have  been  fairly  well  explored. 

Finds. — Many  ancient  gold  crucibles,  gold  beads  with  Zim- 
babwe pattern,  gold  bangles,  etc.,  copper  crucibles  in  large 
numbers,  copper  beads,  bangles,  and  later  pottery. 

LITTLE  ESCEPWE  RUINS 

These  are  ruins  of  minor  importance,  and  are  situated 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Escepwe  Ruins 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Escepwe  Range.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  as  to  th?  period ;  the  workmanship  is  poor,  and  the 
stones  irregular  in  size,  but  not  piled  up  as  in  the  Abolosi 
forts.  Present  walls  two  feet  in  height,  diameter  thirty  feet, 
elliptical  plan,  and  cemented  floor  throughout.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  iron  slag  and  iron-smelting  blow-pipes, 
but  no  traces  of  gold. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — Nine  miles  east  of  the  Essengwe  Hills,  in  the 
Belingwe  district,  on  a  rugged  range  of  granite  kopjes  and 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Victoria-Tuli  Road  at  twenty 
miles  from  Lundi  Drift.  , 

Period. — Every  evidence  of  having  been  built  in  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance, — Of  minor  importance ;  evidently  one  of  the 
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road-protecting  forts  or  stations  on  the  ancient  Matoppa- 
Zimbabwe  and  Sofala  main  trading  route. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  sixteen  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern,  three  feet  long  on 
the  north-east  side  of  inside  wall. 

Description. — Present  height  of  walls  four  feet,  width  at 
bases  five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet  six  inches,  with 
commencement  of  usual  first-period  batter-back ;  workman- 
ship on  face  of  inside  and  outside  of  main  walls  most 
excellent.  There  are  two  small  inclosures.  Entrance  faces 
the  south-west.  The  building  has  been  partially  filled  in  by 
reoccupiers. 

Note. — No  finds  have  been  secured,  as  no  exploration  has 
been  done,  but  there  are  traces  of  gold-dust  in  the  soil  which 
was  possibly  lost  from  bulk  in  transit. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — About  midway  between  the  Bochwa  Range 
and  the  Mundie  group  of  ruins,  in  the  Belingwe  district,  close 
to  a  tributary  of  the  Mundie  River,  and  built  on  a  low,  oval- 
shaped  granite  kopje. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  fifty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Height  of  walls,  which  are  massive,  five  feet ;  elliptical  plan 
of  building,  good  workmanship  outside  and  inside  of  main 
wall,  with  usual  first-period  batter-back.  Ruin  partially  filled 
in  by  later  occupiers. 

Notes. — There  are  evidences  of  great  conflagration  having 
taken  place  within  this  ruin. 

No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here,  but  it  is  believed, 
judging  by  certain  indications,  that  labour  would  be  rewarded 
by  "finds."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XVII 
RUINS  IN  NORTH   BELINGWB 

M'POPOTI  RUINS 
Situation. 

THESE  ruins  are  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ingesi 
River,  and  are  at  the  outside  of  the  valley  leading  to 
the  M'Popoti  Range,  in  North  Belingwe.  The  kopje  on 
which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  fairly  wooded,  and  stands 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ruins  command  an  extensive  view.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  Nellie  and  Pioneer  Mine,  or  past 
Mudnezero  Ruins  on  Darling's  trading  route.  The  best 
ascent  of  the  kopje  is  from  the  west. 

Period. — The  ruins  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period,  the  plan  being  elliptical,  the  batter-back 
of  walls  the  same  as  in  first-period  buildings ;  the  founda- 
tions, so  far  as  they  can  be  observed,  are  on  bed-rock,  and 
the  workmanship  shown  on  both  inside  and  outside  of  walls 
equal  that  of  any  other  ruins  yet  discovered.  The  entrances, 
however,  have  squared  walls.  The  ruins  have  been  partially 
filled  in  during  later  periods. 

Importance. — These  ruins  are  of  major  importance,  and 
probably  were  the  centre  for  this  portion  of  the  Belingwe 
district.  From  the  number  of  broken  gold  crucibles  with 
gold  still  in  the  flux,  and  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  and  gold 
ornaments  discovered,  it  is  known  that  an  extensive  gold- 
smelting  industry  was  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients.  No 
temple  remains  have  been  discovered. 
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Extent. — The  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet,  but  lower 
down  on  the  west  side  of  the  kopje,  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  yards,  are  signs  of  further  buildings  having  been  erected 
as  if  to  serve  for  a  first  line  of  defence. 

Ornamentation. — Check  and  herring-bone  patterns  are 
about  nine  feet  from  the  present  surface  on  the  outside  of 
the  west  wall  facing  the  Gwabi  Range.  The  herring-bone 
pattern  is  made  of  ironstone  slate.  Probably  there  was 
further  ornamentation  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  wall 
which  have  fallen  down. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion. The  walls  are  massive,  having  bases  of  about  eight 
feet.  The  highest  portions  of  the  wall  now  standing  are  from 
ten  feet  to  twelve  feet  high  and  have  a  width  at  the  tops  of 
three  feet.  The  large  amount  of  stone  d6bris  lying  about 
points  to  the  walls  having  once  been  much  higher.  There 
are  three  entrances,  the  main  entrance  being  on  the  west 
side,  two  inclosures,  and  a  courtyard.  Portions  of  the  south- 
west inclosure  and  north-east  inclosure  have  been  filled  in 
at  later  periods.  There  are  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  from  the  main  entrance. 

Finds. — Charred  remains  of  skeletons  with  the  usual  gold 
ornaments,  also  gold  beads,  fine  gold-dust,  portions  of  ancient 
gold  crucibles,  and  pottery  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  designs, 
material,  and  workmanship.    Copper  wire. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  the  diary  of  Messrs.  J. 
Campbell  and  F.  Leech,  who  co-operated  for  nine  months 
with  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  in  the  exploration  of  several 
ruins.] 

LITTLE  M'POPOTI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  granite  bluff  two  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east of  M'Popoti  Ruins. 
Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.    The  tops  of  the  original 
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walls  are  castellated  as  at  N'Natali,  evidently  the  work  of 
a  much  later  period,  possibly  that  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
building  is  laid  upon  an  elliptical,  plan,  the  walls  are  very 
massive  with  first-period  batter-back  and  good  workman- 
ship inside  as  well  as  outside,  the  entrance  walls  are  rounded, 
and  the  foundations  are  on  bed-rock. 

Importance. — Minor  importance. 

Extent. — Seventy  feet  by  sixty  feet. 

Description. — The  bases  of  the  walls  where  visible  are 
twelve  feet  wide,  the  portion  still  standing  being  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  The  main  entrance  faces  the  north-east.  A 
boulder  forms  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  while  a 
rounded  wall  forms  the  right-hand  side.  The  width  of  the 
entrance  on  the  outside  is  about  five  feet,  converging  to  three 
feet  on  the  inside.  There  are  no  inclosures  in  this  ruin. 
The  ruin  is  naturally  protected  by  huge  boulders  which  have 
been  utilised  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  back 
of  the  ruin  is  formed  by  a  precipitous  kopje,  towards  which 
the  main  walls  curve  at  each  end.  The  natives  have  used 
these  ruins  as  a  stronghold  against  the  raids  of  the  Matabele. 
Debris  heaps  exist,  but  there  have  been  no  finds,  as  no  ex- 
ploration work  has  been  done. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  the  diary  of  Messrs.  Campbell 
and  Leech.] 

WEDZA,  OR  BADEN-POWELL  RUINS 

Situation. — South-east  of  Wedza  Mountains,  in  the  Sabi 
valley,  near  Mount  Ingona  and  Ummasunda's  kraal,  in  the 
Belingwe  district. 

Period. — Believed  to  be  first  Zimbabwe  period  building. 
Oval-shaped  plan,  walls  on  rock  foundation,  excellent 
workmanship. 

Importance. — Minor.     Probably  a  road-protecting  fort. 

Ornamentation. — A  long  length  of  herring-bone  pattern 
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near  present  tops  of  outside  wall,  with  two  rows  of  check 
pattern  immediately  below  it. 

Description. — Walls  about  seven  feet  high,  and  where  not 
pulled  down  intentionally  are  in  a  wonderfully  good  state 
of  preservation. 

M'WELE  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  miles  south-west  of  the  Belingwe  Peak, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  M'Wele  River,  in  the  Belingwe 
district.  These  ruins  are  on  the  summit  of  a  long  rise  and 
overlook  the  surrounding  country,  while  they  are  almost  hid 
by  trees.     It  is  approachable  from  almost  any  point. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  very 
massive  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  building,  and 
are  built  on  an  elliptical  plan,  with  the  usual  first-period 
batter-back  of  both  inside  and  outside  main  wall,  and  of  good 
workmanship,  with  the  foundation  on  formation  rock.  There 
are  no  extensions  of  a  later  date,  but  partial  filling  in  during 
a  subsequent  period. 

Importance. — These  ruins  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
gold-smelting  centre  of  the  ancients,  but  probably  were  an 
important  road-protecting  fort  guarding  an  ancient  road 
leading  from  the  main  gold  mines  of  Belingwe  towards 
the  Sabi  River. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  seventy  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  north-west  wall,  each  pattern  being  about 
five  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  from  present  top  of  wall. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Width  of  walls  at  bases  at  least  five  feet,  and  three  feet 
at  present  tops,  and  are  nine  feet  high  at  highest  points. 
There  are  three  inclosures,  also  the  usual  courtyard.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  west  side. 

Note. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here. 
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M'WELE  TRIBUTARY  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  about  twelve  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Belingwe  Peak,  in  a  patch  of 
wooded  country  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  M'Wele 
River,  on  a  steep  and  rocky  granite  kopje  directly  over- 
looking the  bed  of  the  river.  The  best  approach  to  these 
ruins  is  from  the  north  side. 

Perio^. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  elliptical,  walls 
fairly  massive,  usual  first-period  batter-back,  workmanship 
exceptionally  good  with  true  courses,  and  main  walls  on  rock 
foundation. 

Importance. — Minor  importance.  No  traces  of  gold-smelt- 
ing operations.     Probably  a  road-protecting  fort. 

Extent. — Diameter  forty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation.-^Check  pattern  on  outside  of  south  main 
wall,  extending  almost  the  whole  distance  of  the  wall  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  river. 

Description. — The  width  of  the  walls  and  the  number  of  the 
inclosures  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account  of  the  building 
having  been  filled  in  and  cemented  over  during  a  late  period. 
Height  of  present  reduced  wall  twelve  feet,  and  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  platform  is  approached 
from  the  north  side  of  the  ruin.  The  entrance  is  covered  in 
and  is  indistinguishable.  There  are  no  traces  of  steps.  The 
platform  shows  the  remains  of  a  clay  building  of,  perhaps, 
Monomotapa  date. 

Note. — There  have  been  no  finds,  as  no  exploration  work 
has  been  done.  No  debris  heaps  were  noticed,  and  their 
absence  is  accounted  for  by  the  debris  having  been  thrown 
directly  into  the  stream  which  runs  under  the  foot  of  the 
main  wall,  and  so  carried  away. 
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RUINS  IN   FILABUSI   DISTRICT 

WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  RUINS 
Situation. 

THESE  ruins  are  three  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of 
Edkin's  Road,  at  about  nine  miles  north  of  Insiza 
Drift  at  Filabusi,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  They 
are  close  to  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  block  of  ancient  workings, 
are  located  on  a  whale-back  granite  kopje,  and  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  the 
Nelly  Reef,  Bala-bala  Peak,  Filabusi  Peak,  and  to  a  consider- 
able distance  towards  the  south.  Access  to  these  ruins  can 
be  obtained  either  at  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  kopje. 
Ancient  workings  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  this  district. 

Period, — These  ruins  are  of  both  the  first  and  second 
Zimbabwe  periods,  with  extensions  of  later  periods. 

Importance. — These  are  important  ruins,  both  on  account 
of  their  position  and  size.  Gold-smelting  operations  were 
very  extensively  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients.  Large  and 
numerous  debris  heaps  contain  quantities  of  gold  pellets  and 
portions  of  gold  crucibles  with  gold  showing  in  the  flux. 
Furnaces  must  have  existed  here,  and  these  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  found  on  the  original  floors  when  opened  out.  The 
ruins  were  the  centre  of  a  district  literally  covered  with 
ancient  gold-workings. 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre. 
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Ornamentation. — There  is  no  ornamentation  in  the  walls 
now  standing. 

Construction. — These  ruins  are  built  of  granite  on  the 
granite  formation.  The  respective  peculiarities  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  first  two  periods  are  very  clearly  defined.  Some 
sets  of  these  buildings  are  entirely  of  the  first  period,  the  other 
sets  are  of  the  second  period.  The  peculiarity  of  the  second- 
period  architecture  in  these  ruins  is  that  there  is  no  rising 
terrace  plan  of  walls,  as  the  contour  of  the  kopje  precludes  its 
adoption.  In  the  second-period  diorite  blocks,  brought  from 
some  considerable  distance,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
masonry. 

General  description. — This  series  of  groups  of  ruins  con- 
sists of  thirteen  entirely  separate  buildings.  The  highest 
portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  is  about  six  feet.  Each 
ruin  is  divided  into  from  three  to  five  inclosures,  each  ruin 
having  the  usual  large  courtyard  inclosure  in  addition  to  the 
smaller  inclosures.  The  inclosures  vary  in  dimensions,  these 
appearing  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  entire 
building. 

The  most  important  ruin  of  this  group  is  that  which  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  the  whale-back.  This  commands  a  good 
view  of  all  the  other  ruins,  and  is  of  the  first-period  architec- 
ture. The  north  side  of  the  wall  has  fallen  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  kopje.  The  width  of  the  main  walls  is  four 
feet  six  inches  at  the  base  and  two  feet  six  inches  at  the 
present  top. 

The  filling-in  process  is  noticed  in  the  main  ruin  more 
than  in  the  other  ruins,  though  each  of  these  has  one  or 
more  of  their  inclosures  filled  in.  At  the  main  ruin  the 
cemented  floor  over  the  filled-in  portion  is  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  upon  it  are  the  foundations  of  buildings  of  a 
later  period,  similar  to  those  seen  at  Khami  and  Dhlo-dhlo, 
and  as  at  these  two  ruins,  there  are  here  abundant  evidences 
of  a  great  conflagration  having  taken  place  on  the  later  floors. 
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Two  inclosures  were  opened  out  to  below  the  original 
floors,  but  no  discoveries  of  any  note  were  made,  except  of 
gold-dust  and  pellets  of  gold,  and  pottery  of  various  periods. 
No  skeletal  remains  were  found.  Each  ruin  has  a  large  debris 
heap. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  beads  of  the  earliest 
periods,  portions  of  gold  bangles,  beaten  gold  and  tacks,  and 
pellets  of  gold,  these  last  being  found  in  the  greatest  propor- 
tion. A  great  quantity  of  gold  crucibles  with  gold  in  flux. 
The  oldest  style  in  ancient  pottery. 

Monomotapa  period.  Copper  bangles,  solid  and  made  of 
twisted  wire,  lumps  of  copper,  copper  crucibles,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  and  pottery  of  coarse  manufacture,  with  crude 
imitation  of  Zimbabwe  patterns. 

Portuguese  period.    Glass  beads  and  glazed  pottery. 


EVANS'  STORE  RUINS 

Situation. — Five  hundred  yards  north  of  Evans'  store, 
Umzingwani  Drift,  on  the  Bulawayo-Filabusi  road.  Situated 
on  summit  of  kopje,  occupying  strongly  strategic  position, 
overlooking  the  river  and  commanding  most  extensive  view 
of  Matoppa  Hills,  Gwanda  Kopjes,  Sable  Kopje,  and  Bala- 
bala  Peak, 

Period. — One  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  probably  the  first 

Ornamentation. — None  visible. 

Importance. — Its  size  is  small,  but  its  strategic  position 
suggests  that  it  was  both  a  road-protecting  fort  and  a  base 
for  the  workers  on  the  very  numerous  ancient  workings  in 
the  locality. 

Extent. — About  fifty  feet  by  thirty  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  diorite  slate  on  diorite  formation. 
South-west  wall  is  down,  the  other  walls  being  from  four 
to  six  feet  high  from  the  outside  level,  width  of  bases  about 
five  feet,  and  width  of  present  top  three  feet.     Such  portions 
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of'  the  inside  of  main  wall  still  visible  show  good  workman- 
ship. A  small  natural  platform  of  bare  rock  on  the  north- 
west side  was  apparently  once  walled  round  except  on  the 
side  where  the  rock  drops  precipitously.  The  inside  appears 
to  have  been,  at  a  late  period,  deliberately  filled  in  with  soil 
to  a  depth  of  four  feet ;  as  it  could  not  have  silted  here, 
and  trees  are  now  growing  in  the  soil  within  the  ruin. 

Finds. — Almost  covered  with  earth  was  a  comparatively 
modern  iron-smelting  furnace  made  of  clay,  with  iron  slag 
and  pieces  of  iron-ore  rock.  This  furnace  is  similar  to  the 
furnaces  used  at  present  by  the  Barotsi.  At  two  feet  from 
the  surface  a  thick  strata  of  ashes,  with  pieces  of  charcoal, 
was  struck,  and  at  three  feet  from  the  surface  were  found, 
under  the  roots  of  a  well-grown  tree,  human  bones,  but  no 
skull;  the  bones  were  in  parts  blued  from  contact  with 
plain  copper  bangles  which  were  found  with  them.  Copper 
wire,  copper- wire  bangles  mostly  broken,  and  finer  than  are 
now  made  by  any  native  tribes ;  also  greenish-blue  glass 
beads;  also  fragments  of  pottery  with  imitation  of  Zimbabwe 
patterns;  also  thin  brown  polished  pottery  engraved  with 
stylo  before  baking,  in  pattern  of  a  band  of  close  dots ;  these 
latter,  judging  by  the  segments,  were  portions  of  bowls  the 
size  of  a  large  coffee-cup. 

DEFIANCE  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
the  Defiance  Mine  and  are  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ingangase  River,  in  the  Filabusi  district,  and  are  built  on 
a  well-wooded  diorite  kopje.  To  approach  the  ruins  one 
takes  the  main  road  from  the  Filabusi  Camp  past  the 
Killarney  and  Defiance  Mines  leading  to  Fort  M'Pateni,  and 
immediately  after  crossing  the  drift  over  the  Ingangase 
follows  a  footpath,  turning  off  to  the  left  for  about  half  a 
mile;  this  path  passes  the  ruins  on  the  south  side  at  one 
hundred  yards'  distance. 
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Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, massive  character,  foundations  on  rock  formation ;  oldest 
and  batter-back  on  inside  and  outside  of  wall;  main  and 
divisional  entrances  rounded ;  good  workmanship  on  inner 
and  outer  faces  of  walls. 

Importance. — Major  importance.  Gold-smelting  operations 
were  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients.  The  ruins  were 
evidently  the  protecting  fort  for  the  great  number  of  extensive 
ancient  gold-workings  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  district 
The  population  could  not  have  been  extensive  as  ddbris 
heaps  are  comparatively  small. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Extent. — The  ruins  have  a  diameter  of  sixty  feet.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  once  covered  a  larger  area. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  built  on  the  diorite  formation 
and  of  diorite  blocks.  The  height  of  walls  is  seven  feet, 
width  at  base  five  feet,  and  width  at  present  tops  three  feet 
six  inches.  There  are  five  inclosures  averaging  in  area  about 
twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  the  divisional  walls  being  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  have  rounded  ends.  There  are  two 
entrances ;  the  one  from  the  north-east  side,  which  is  three 
feet  six  inches  wide,  leads  straight  though  two  inclosures 
to  the  south-west  entrance,  outside  which  entrance  and  down 
the  side  of  the  kopje  are  the  debris  heaps.  No  traces  of  any 
steps  were  found.  The  floors  are  of  burnt  clay  mixed  with 
gravel,  evidently  obtained  from  the  river  close  by.  The 
layer  under  the  floor  is  made  of  water-worn  quartz,  granite, 
and  other  rock  pebbles. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  A  small  number  of  gold 
beads,  tacks,  beaten  gold,  gold-wire  bangles,  portions  of 
gold  crucibles,  gold  pellets,  and  gold-dust. 

Soapstone  slab  for  playing  the  Isafuba  game  (these  game- 
stones  were  used  by  ancients,  also  by  people  of  Monomo- 
tapa  period,  and  are  now  used  by  present  native  tribes, 
and  are  described  in  Chapter  vi.).    This  stone  is  now  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association  at  Bula- 
wayo. 

Monomotapa  period.  Skeletal  remains  were  dug  up  here, 
but  only  copper  ornaments  were  found  with  them.  The 
dry-crusher  produced  a  few  small  pellets  of  smelted  gold 
from  the  d6bris  of  the  graves. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — In  fairly  wooded  country  on  the  summit  of  a 
most  prominent  and  isolated  granite  kopje  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  high,  four  and  three-quarter  miles  north  of  the 
Defiance  Mine,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Ingangase  River. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Thirty  feet  diameter. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  protected  on  three  sides  by  a 
precipitous  declivity,  in  some  parts  by  sudden  drops  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  approach  is  on  the  west  side  up  a 
steep  incline  over  and  between  large  boulders.  The  plan 
of  building  is  elliptical.  Inside  faces  of  walls  are  well  built. 
Highest  portion  of  walls  still  standing  twelve  feet,  width  at 
base  five  feet,  tops  two  feet  six  inches,  and  have  first-period 
batter  of  walls  with  rounded  ends.  The  blocks  are  of 
granite  and  rest  on  the  granite  formation.  There  are  no 
divisional  walls.     Signs  of  reoccupation  during  later  periods. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  Portions  of  ancient  pottery. 
Soil  panned  traces  of  fine  gold. 

Monomotapa  or  later  periods.    Copper  beads  and  bangles. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — Close  to  the  east  bank  of  Ingangase  River, 
about  five  and  a  quarter  miles  north  of  the  Defiance  Mine 
on  a  slope  running  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Period.— First  Zimbabwe  period. 
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Importance. — These  ruins  appear  to  have  been  deserted  by 
the  ancients  before  their  completion. 

Extent. — Diameter  sixty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — The  ruins  are  built  upon  an  elliptical  plan. 
Width  of  bases  of  walls  five  feet,  height  of  walls  five  feet. 
On  the  east  side  the  walls  have  disappeared,  but  the  founda- 
tion crops  out  in  places. 

Finds. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here.  Some 
fine  gold-dust  was  found  on  panning  soil  on  the  floors. 


INGANGASE  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  a  prominent  kopje  about 
four  miles  north,  on  the  east  bank  up  the  Ingangase  River 
from  the  Defiance  Mine,  and  are  near  the  junction  of  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  it,  in  the  Filabusi  district.  The  rear 
or  east  side  of  the  ruin  is  naturally  protected  by  an  extremely 
precipitous  declivity,  on  the  north  side  by  huge  boulders 
which  rise  considerably  above  the  ruins  and  overlook  them. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  and  the  approach 
is  protected  by  large  boulders,  among  which  the  path  lies. 

Period. — These  ruins  are  of  first  Zimbabwe  period  archi- 
tecture and  are  extremely  well  built  and  the  courses  very  true. 
The  plan  of  building  is  elliptical.  The  walls,  which  are 
massive,  have  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  batter  on  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  the  walls,  which  are  equally  well  built,  and  have 
rounded  ends.  The  right-hand  inclosure  partly  filled  in 
during  a  later  period. 

Importance. — The  massive  character  of  these  ruins  suggests 
that  these  buildings  must  have  been  of  some  considerable 
importance. 

Extent. — The  front  portion  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
area  covered  is  a  third  of  an  acre.  There  are  no  evidences 
that  at  one  time  they  were  larger. 
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Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  facing  the  west  on 
the  outer  wall  for  a  length  approximately  of  eight  feet. 

Description. — The  walls  are  built  of  granite  blocks  on  the 
granite  formation.  The  front  wall  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
length.  The  walls  are  eight  feet  wide  at  bases,  and  four  feet 
on  present  tops,  and  stand  fourteen  feet  high.  The  main 
entrance  is  on  the  west  side.  There  are  no  remains  of  steps. 
There  are  two  large  inclosures,  and  also  a  small  one  in  the 
corner  on  the  west  side.  The  divisional  wall  does  not  extend 
across  the  whole  of  the  interior,  but  only  for  twenty  feet,  and 
has  an  abrupt  end,  which  is  now  broken  down. 

At  the  west  extremity  of  the  front  wall  is  a  conical  buttress, 
evidently  of  the  same  construction  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  conical  buttresses  at  Lundi,  Chum,  Umnu- 
kwana,  and  other  ruins. 

Notes. — Very  little  exploration  work  has  been  done  in 
these  ruins  except  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  interior 
wall,  where  this  had  been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold-dust  in  soil.  Pottery  of 
oldest  Zimbabwe  manufacture. 

Monomotapa  or  later  periods.  Large  copper  beads  as  large 
as  ordinary  marbles,  in  the  corner  of  filled-in  portion  on  the 
upper  floor.     Pottery  of  these  periods. 

BALA- BALA  RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  Bulawayo  -  Filabusi  main  road,  some 
fifty  yards  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  road,  about  four 
miles  north-west  of  the  Bala-bala  stores,  on  a  low  rise  in  a 
hilly  country. 

Period. — This  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  a  late 
Zimbabwe  period.  The  workmanship  is  good,  considering 
the  material  used.  The  foundations  are  on  rock  formation, 
so  far  as  they  are  visible.  The  walls  are  almost  plumb,  and 
the  plan  of  building  is  elliptical. 
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Extent. — ^The  ruins  occupy  Jui  area  of  about  forty  feet  by 
thirty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — There  is  no  pattern  of  Zimbabwe  decora- 
tion, but  half-way  up  the  outside  of  the  walls  is  a  course  of 
white  quartz. 

Description. — Owing  to  dilapidations  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
position  of  entrances.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  inclosures.  The  old  ddbris  heaps  are  now  hardly  trace- 
able. No  finds  of  any  importance  have  been  discovered. 
Pottery  of  a  late  period  has  been  found. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

RUINS   IN   UPPER   INSIZA  DISTRICT 

DHLO-DHLO    RUINS 

Situation. 

IN  Upper  Insiza,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Shanghani  Store, 
on  the  Bulawayo-Gwelo  main  road,  four  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Captain  Rixon's  farm  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Bulawayo. 
The  position  of  the  ruins  is  very  romantic,  and  extensive 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  toward  the 
north,  are  obtainable  from  the  ruins.  The  north  and  north- 
west sides  are  considered  the  finest  portions  of  the  ruins. 

Period, — These  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  what  Dr. 
Schlichter  terms  "the  temple,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  portion,  are  believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  second 
Zimbabwe  period.  Unlike  the  buildings  of  the  first  period, 
these  ruins  have  some  walls  built  in  a  comparatively  angular 
form  with  straight  corners.  The  outside  work  is  much 
superior  to  that  on  the  inner  walls.  The  entrance  walls 
are  straight  and  not  rounded,  and  the  buildings  are  erected 
on  the  rising-terrace  system.  Portions  have  been  recon- 
structed, and  there  are  additions,  these  showing  different 
later  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture. 

Dr.  Schlichter  was  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  the  temple 
portion  of  these  ruins  was  of  the  earliest  form,  but  he 
conjectured  that  the  present  building  was  a  superstructure 
on  walls  of  a  former  period,  together  with  later  additions. 

Mr.  Franklin  White,  of  Bulawayo,  whose  carefully  pre- 
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pared  report*  on  these  ruins  is  by  far  the  best  descrip- 
tive account  of  these  ruins  yet  published,  in  describing  in 
detail  the  terraced  walls,  mentions  several  peculiarities 
which  would  appear  to  place  them  in  the  second  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture,  as  defined  in  Chapter  xii.  For 
instance,  he  says:  (i)  "There  are  no  real  foundations  to 
the  walls,  they  just  begin  on  any  ground  firm  enough  to 
carry  them ;  (2)  the  batter  of  the  walls  varies,  but  is 
generally  slight;  (3)  some  walls  are  made  with  two  faces, 
the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  in  with  rubble ;  (4)  the 
courses  preserve  their  thickness  fairly  well.  In  some  cases 
a  course  widens,  and  in  others  disappears." 

Importance. — From  extent,  size,  architecture,  etc.,  these 
must  have  been  buildings  of  major  importance,  the  capital 
town  of  the  district  for  all  the  very  numerous  smaller  ancient 
buildings  that  within  ^distances  of  several  miles  surround  it. 
Probably  the  temple  also  served  for  the  district  in  which 
these  minor  buildings  are  found,  these  being  without  temple 
remains.  Evidences  are  believed  to  exist  that  Dhlo-dhlo 
was  also  the  gold-smelting  centre  for  the  district. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  about  three  acres  of  ground,  but 
there  are  remains  of  walls  of  inferior  workmanship  beyond 
this  area. 

Construction. — The  ruins  are  on  the  granite  formation,  and 
are  built  with  the  usual  Zimbabwe-shaped  granite  blocks. 
In  size  the  ruins  are  something  less  than  the  great  Zimbabwe 
Temple,  and  are  not  nearly  so  massive,  while  the  walls  are 
lower.  In  a  later  period,  probably  the  decadent  period, 
granite  blocks  have,  it  is  believed,  been  taken  from  walls 
and  used  in  erecting  smaller  buildings  of  Zimbabwe  style, 
but  of  very  inferior  workmanship.  Stones  from  the  tops 
of  the  walls  have  also  been  thrown  into  the  various  com- 


*  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
vol.  xxxi.,  1901,  January  to  June,  p.  2i. 
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partments  which  have  been   filled   up  to  the  tops  of  the 
reduced  walls. 

Ornamentation. — The  ornamentation  is  far  superior  to  and 
more  interesting  than  that  at  Zimbabwe.  The  principal 
building  is  literally  covered  with  astronomical  ornamenta- 
tion, having  no  less  than  twenty-three  different  ornaments 
of  best  workmanship  still  existing.  The  decorations  consist 
of  the  herring-bone,  chevron,  sloping  -  block,  and  check 
patterns,  check  pattern  predominating.  A  small  portion  only 
of  chevron  is  present,  but  dentelle  pattern  is  absent. 

The  ornamentations  on  the  terraces  are  as  follows :  Lower 
terrace,  check  pattern;  middle  terrace,  single  sloping-block 
pattern  with  check  pattern  below;  highest  terrace,  single 
herring-bone  at  the  top  and  check  pattern  below. 

The  north-east  wall  under  the  monolith  is  made  up  of 
the  following  ornamentations :  Four  rows  of  stones  laid  in 
Zimbabwe  style  at  the  top,  one  row  of  double  herring-bone 
pattern,  and  one  row  of  Zimbabwe-laid  stones,  six  rows 
of  check  pattern,  one  row  of  stones,  one  row  of  double 
herring-bone  pattern  alternating  with  check,  one  row  of 
stones,  seven  rows  of  check  pattern,  with  two  rows  of  stones 
at  base  of  wall.  In  all  cases  the  herring-bone  pattern 
only  extends  very  limited  distances,  beginning  and  ending 
abruptly. 

Orientation. — From  an  astronomical  point  of  view,  Dr. 
Schlichter  pronounces  these  ruins  to  be  the  most  interesting 
ruins  south  of  the  Equator.  Solar  worship,  he  says,  was 
practised  here,  also  the  observation  of  the  principal  planets 
and  stars.     The  walls  of  the  temple  form  an  ellipse. 

Central  Ruin. — This  is  a  temple  fort  built  on  a  low  granite 
kopje.  The  ruin  rises  in  three  high  terraced  tiers  towards 
the  summit  of  the  kopje,  which  it  completely  covers.  The 
terraces  are  faced  with  check  and  herring-bone  patterns, 
and  they  terminate  abruptly  on  the  north  side,  where  is 
the  main  entrance,  the  walls  of  which   are  square-ended. 
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The  length  of  the  inside  of  the  building,  according  to 
Dr,  Schlichter,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet, 
and  its  width  some  seventy  feet,  and  the  shape  is  elliptical. 
Mr,  Franklin  White  makes  the  total  length  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  and  width  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but 
his  are  outside  measurements.  The  building  contains  a 
monolith  on  the  north-eastern  side  and  a  circular  inclosure 
similar  to  those  at  Zimbabwe,  Khami,  and  many  other  ruins. 
A  raised  platform  with  cemented  floor  about  fifty  feet 
diameter,  on  the  western  side  of  interior,  is  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  terrace,  which  opens  on  to  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  including  all  the  ruins.  The 
platform  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height, 

Messrs,  Neal  and  Johnson,  who  spent  three  months  in 
1895  exploring  these  ruins,  sank  a  shaft  fifteen  feet  down 
through  the  centre  of  this  platform,  and  came  on  the  walls 
and  floors  of  the  original  ancients.  These  have  been  filled 
in  with  stones  thrown  promiscuously  off  the  tops  of  the 
buildings,  thus  reducing  their  original  height.  The  floor 
of  the  platform  was  made  of  granite-powder  cement  a  foot 
thick.  On  the  lowest  and  original  floor  gold  jewellery,  con- 
sisting of  beads,  bangles,  etc.,  was  discovered.  These  were 
of  different  style  of  manufacture  to  the  gold  jewellery  found 
on  the  platform  floor.  No  silver  ornaments  were  found  on 
the  original  floor  as  was  the  case  on  the  platform  floor.  The 
lower  and  original  floor,  also  of  Zimbabwe  cement,  was 
dented  and  broken  by  the  throwing  in  of  the  stones  from  the 
walls.  From  the  regularity  of  the  tops  of  the  walls  it  seems 
that  the  stone  was  thrown  in,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  in 
naturally  either  by  decay  or  earthquake.  The  original 
inhabitants  evidently  lived  on  the  lower  floor.  No  skeletal 
remains  were  found  in  this  shaft 

This  platform  is  approached  by  a  narrow  twisting  passage 
between  walls  of  trimmed  stone  running  in  for  one  hundred 
feet,  with  a  width  of  from  five  to  seven  feet.     On  the  right- 
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hand  side  of  the  passage  the  wall  is  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  the  left-hand  wall  is  about  six  feet  in  height.  The 
passage  has  evidently  had  a  gateway,  without  buttfesses, 
barely  large  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass  together.* 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  stone  building  on  the  top  of  the 
platform.  Some  remains  of  comparatively  modern  native 
clay  huts  are  to  be  found  on  this  platform. 

On  the  eastern  inner  side  of  the  central  building  are 
comparatively  modern  smelting  furnaces  for  copper  and 
iron,  with  copper  and  iron  slag  still  remaining.  These 
furnaces  have  been  partially  destroyed.  Outside  on  the 
south  are  old  refuse  heaps,  where  pieces  of  blow-pipes  and 
portions  of  crucibles  which  were  used  for  smelting  copper 
and  iron,  and  copper  and  iron  slag  can  be  found.  At 
present  no  traces  of  the  actual  gold-smelting  furnaces,  but 
portions  of  gold  crucibles,  have  been  found.  It  is  highly 
probable  the  gold-smelting  furnaces  will  be  discovered  here. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Central  Ruin  is  a  wall  built  in 
Zimbabwe  style,  which  apparently  formed  part  of  the  main 
buildings. 

High  Kopje  Ruin. — This  is  an  outlying  building  of  minor 
importance,  and  is  erected  on  a  kopje  about  seven  hundred 
yards  south  from  the  Central  Ruin  and  overlooks  the  main 
ruins.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  erected  during 
one  of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods.  It  consists  of  a  low  wall 
surrounding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inside  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  other  buildings.  The  wall  in  places  is  very 
much  broken  down.  This  ruin  is  protected  on  three  sides 
by  steep  declivities  of  granite  rock. 

General  notes. — The  nearest  ancient  gold-workings  are  six 
miles  south-east  from  the  ruins. 

There  is  very  patent  evidence  of  a  general  conflagration 
having  taken  place  on  the  upper  floors  throughout  the  main 

*  The  wooden  posts  in  the  recesses  may  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  Portuguese 
missionary  who  resided  at  the  ruins  somewhat  earlier  than  1760, 
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ruins.  Masses  of  molten  lead  and  copper  and  fused  iron 
bangles  and  bronze  arrow-heads  have  been  found.  This 
conflagration  may  probably  have  occurred  when  the  Ama- 
swazis  invaded  the  country. 

Evidences  exist  of  several  successive  occupations  by  the 
ancients. 

The  remains  of  clay  huts  are  either  quite  modern  or 
those  of  the  Mombo  people,  who,  according  to  Portuguese 
records,  built  their  kraal  in  these  ruins.  Mombo's  son  is 
said  to  have  resided  here  at  the  time  of  the  Amaswazie 
invasion. 

Dr.  Schlichter  wrongly  names  these  ruins  "Mombo  Ruins." 
The  Mombo  ruins  are  those  on  Thabas  Imamba,  which  is 
within  the  old  Kaffir  Mombo  kingdom,  at  which  place  King 
Mombo  (variously  written  Mombo,  Mambo,  and  Mamba) 
himself  lived,  and  there  he  was  skinned  alive  by  the 
Amaswazis.  Mombo,  like  Monomotapa,  is  a  dynastic  name 
assumed  by  each  succeeding  sovereign  of  those  kingdoms 
respectively. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  work,  Monomotapa,  gives  particulars  of  the 
Jesuit  missionary  stations  (1650-1760)  in  the  Mombo  and 
Monomotapa  kingdoms. 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  discovered  the  relics  belonging 
to  the  Jesuit  missionary  at  about  forty  yards  north  of  the 
Central  Ruin,  in  a  small  ruin  on  a  low,  bald  granite  elevation, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  resided.  Here  were  found  some 
seven  hundred  odd  ounces  of  gold,  in  raw  and  manufactured 
and  partially  manufactured  state.  It  is  believed  the  priest 
must  have  been  murdered  by  Kaffirs,  or  the  gold  and  his 
personal  articles  and  those  pertaining  to  the  church  would 
have  been  removed.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  seven 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  so  found  included  articles  of 
Zimbabwe  period  manufacture,  and  these  the  priest  might 
have'  acquired  by  ransacking  the  ruins  or  by  barter  with 
the  natives.     Among   this   gold    was   an    alluvial    nugget 
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weighing  over  six  ounces.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
priest  combined  trading  with  his  sacerdotal  functions.* 

DHLO-DHLO   RUINS+ 

By  Franklin  White 

[The  authors  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Directors 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  that  Mr.  Franklin  White's  interesting  and 
practical  paper  on  these  ruins  should  be  included  in  this  work.  Mr.  Nicol 
Brown,  of  Rezeiide,  Limited,  London,  has  obtained  Mr.  Franklin  White's  full 
permission  for  its  reproduction,  and  he  has,  with  this  object,  also  secured  the 
sanction  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.  The  footnotes  added  by  the  authors 
of  this  work  are  purely  explanatory.] 

General  Description. — The  Dhlo-dhlo  or  Mambo  Ruins,  J 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  are  located  some  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Bulawayo,  or,  say,  igf  degrees  south  and  2o\  degrees 
east. 

The  level  above  sea  is  about  4,500  feet. 

They  occupy  a  commanding  position  on  a  granite  plateau 
between  two  streams  forming  part  of  the  head  -  waters 
of  the  Insiza  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Limpopo. 

The  name  "  Mambo "  is  derived  from  the  designation  of 
the  tribe  of  Kaffirs  who  occupied  this  country  before  the 
Matabeles  conquered  it.  § 

I  was  able  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  plan  of  the  most 
important  part  of  these  ruins  and  to  take  some  photographs 
which  show  the  construction  of  the  walls  and  the  different 
styles  of  ornamentation  used  by  the  builders. 

Some  prominent  bosses  of  bare  granite  were  made  use 
of  as  base  for  the  walls,  and  the  builders  were  fully  aware 
of   the  tendency  of   granite  to   peel   off   in    slabs    under 

*  For  finds  see  Chapter  xi. 

t  From  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  vol.  xxxi.,   1901,  January  to  June. 

%  The  Mamba,  Mafflbo,  or  Mombo  Ruins  are  at  Thabas  Imamba. 

§  The  Mambo  dynasty  was  "  wiped  out "  by  the  Amaswazis  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  a  remnant  of  these  people  lived  in  this  district,  and  were  the  allies  of 
the  Portuguese  against  the  King  of  Monomotapa  (Wilmot). 
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atmospheric  influences,  perhaps  assisted  by  fire.  They 
thus  obtained  a  large  supply  of  material  well  suited  for 
their  purpose  and  close  at  hand.  From  the  hills  a  few 
miles  away  they  brought  slabs  of  banded  ironstones,  which 
were  ingeniously  used  to  form  a  contrast  with  the  grey  of 
the  granite. 

A  reference  to  the  plan  (PI.  I.)  will  show  that  the  main 
building  is  of  a  rough  egg-shaped  form  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide,  the  longer 
axis  running  north-west  and  south-east.  There  are  two 
outer  inclosures  attached  to  the  main  building,  one  being 
on  the  north-eastern  and  the  other  on  the  south-western 
side. 

The  northern  and  south-western  sides  of  the  ruin  show 
the  finest  as  well  as  the  highest  walls.  The  main  entrance 
was  undoubtedly  on  the  north  side.  There  are  several 
isolated  buildings  surrounding  the  main  ruin,  of  inferior 
construction. 

Style  of  construction. — The  buildings  are  made  of  blocks 
or  small  slabs  of  granite  varying  generally  from  seven  to 
eleven  inches  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  to  five  inches 
in  thickness.  The  lower  courses  are  generally  made  of 
larger  blocks,  Smaller  pieces  are  used  for  the  ornamental 
work. 

There  are  no  real  foundations  to  the  walls ;  they  just 
begin  on  any  ground  firm  enough  to  carry  them.  As 
they  are  seldom  more  than  eight  feet  high  in  any  one  face 
the  weight  is  not  great.  Where  additional  height  was 
required  the  walls  were  raised  in  tiers,  the  upper  one  being 
stepped  back,  leaving  a  ledge  varying  from  one  to  twelve 
feet  in  width,  widening  and  narrowing  without  any  apparent 
reason.  No  mortar  or  clay  was  used  in  the  wall  proper, 
but  the  top  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  and  ground-up 
granite. 

Although  curves  and   rounded  endings-off  to  the  walls 
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were  apparently  preferred,  still  angular  corners  and  straight 
lines  could  be  made  when  considered  advisable. 

The  batter  of  the  walls  varies,  but  is  generally  slight. 
At  one  point  the  top  actually  overhangs  the  base. 

Some  walls  were  made  witb  two  faces,  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  up  with  rubble. 

The  courses  preserve  their  thickness  fairly  well.  In  some 
cases  a  course  widens,  and  in  others  disappears. 

Boulders  of  granite  lying  on  the  surface  were  made  use 
of  as  part  of  the  wall  whenever  possible. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  walls  is  the  attempt 
made  to  introduce  some  style  of  ornamentation.  In  these 
ruins  the  following  variations  can  be  seen : — 

(i)  Lines  of  a  different  coloured  rock  (PI.  II.  fig.  2 ; 
V.  fig.  I). 

(2)  The  chessboard,  or  chequered  pattern. 

This  varies  (PI.  V.  fig.  3)  from  the  ordinary  gap  and 
stone  in  one  to  eight  courses,  and  groups  of  three  spaces 
with  thin  blocks  in  two  courses,  separated  by  two  thicker 
blocks. 

(3)  The  zigzag  pattern  (PI.  III.  figs.  2,  3 ;  IV.  fig.  2). 

(4)  The  sloping-block  (PI.  II.  fig.  2 ;  III.  fig.  2  ;  IV.  fig.  i ; 
V.  figs.  I,  3)  varied  by  alternating  granite  with  red  banded 
ironstone  slabs. 

(5)  The  chevron  or  fish-bone  pattern*  (PI.  II.  fig.  2; 
IV.  fig.  i)  varied  by  alternating  red  and  grey  blocks,  either 
in  patches  (PI.  II.  fig.  2)  or  singly  and  in  patches  separated 
by  thick  granite  blocks. 

It  will  be  noticed  (in  PI.  II.  fig.  2;  IV.  fig.  i)  that  the 
sloping  blocks  incline  respectively  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east,  or  in  different  ways  on  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance. 

*  Chevron  and  herring-bone  patterns  are  two  distinct  patterns  (see  Decora- 
tions, Chap.  xii.).  Herring-bone  pattern  is  probably  intended,  though  chevron 
is  present  at  these  ruins. 
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As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  ornamented 
patches  commence  and  finish  off  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
manner,  and  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  walls. 

Description  of  ruins. — To  the  south  and  south-west  of  the 
main  ruin  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  inclosures,  the 
walls  of  which  seldom  exceeded  six  feet  in  height  and  were 
of  somewhat  inferior  construction.  As  the  grass  was  high 
no  careful  examination  could  be  made.  They  were  probably 
cattle-pens  or  locations  for  slaves. 

The  large  inclosure  (R)  on  the  western  side  of  the  ruin  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  considerably  destroyed,  but  in  parts 
still  showing  a  height  of  seven  feet.  It  was  well  built,  and 
was  ornamented  with  a  band  of  red  stone  and  also  with  a 
course  of  sloping  blocks  (PI.  V.  fig.  i). 

About  one  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of  the  main  entrance 
is  a  roughly  built  inclosure  (M)  seventy-five  feet  by  ninety 
feet,  with  one  entrance  on  the  east  side  (PL  I.  fig.  2).. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  main  entrance  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  away  is  a  circular  platform  (N) 
considerably  destroyed,  but  apparently  four  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Behind  this  there  is 
another  inclosure  (O)  some  eighty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with 
two  entrances,  one  on  the  north-east  and  one  on  the  south- 
west. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  main  ruin  there  is  a  well- 
built  inclosure  or  platform  (P)  ninety-five  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  feet  long.  It  is  built  up  on  a  rather  steep  slope 
strewed  with  granite  boulders,  some  of  which  have  been 
utilised  as  part  of  the  walls.  Only  one  entrance  can  now 
be  seen — outside  the  main  wall.  There  may  have  been 
a  communication  with  the  main  ruin,  but  the  wall  at  this 
point  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  broken  down,  and  no  signs 
of  a  doorway  can  be  seen. 

About  one  hundred  feet  from  P  is  the  large  area  (R)  three 
hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  wide. 
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It  had  clearly  a  main  entrance  at  D,  and  others  may  have 
existed  in  the  parts  of  wall  now  broken  down.  The  ground 
here  is  flat  and  good,  and  this  inclosure  was  probably  a 
garden  or  cattle-pen. 

Between  P  and  R  there  is  a  mound  of  ashes,  broken 
bones,  potsherds,  etc.  It  is  evidently  the  refuse  heap  of 
the  later  Kaffir  occupants  of  the  ruins,  and  is  now  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  wall  of  platform  P.  It  probably  lies 
over  a  small  ridge  or  granite  boss. 

Some  three  hundred  feet  north-west  from  the  main ' 
entrance  is  another  stone  construction  (H)  perched  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  precipitous  northern  face  of 
a  granite  boss  which  slopes  gradually  southwards  (PI.  I. 
fig.  i).  The  wall  is  well  made,  but  it  apparently  did  not 
form  a  complete  inclosure.  There  is  a  rather  elaborate 
entrance  at  H,  and  some  very  regular  ornamental  work 
(PI.  V.  fig.  3). 

On  the  east  side  of  the  main  ruin  there  is  a  large  inclosure 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  along  the  wall  and  ninety-five 
feet  in  depth.  It  had  apparently  one  gateway  on  the  south- 
east side.  There  are  indications  of  interior  divisions  or 
walls,  but  the  whole  is  too  much  destroyed  and  grown  over 
by  bushes  to  be  properly  examined  without  considerable 
labour. 

Description  of  the  outer  walls. — The  main  approach  was 
evidently  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  an  arrangement 
of  roughly  built  slopes  and  platforms  leading  up  to  what 
is  certainly  the  main  entrance  (C).  This  is  seen  in  Plate  II. 
figure  I  as  a  dark  gap,  and  one  side  is  represented  in 
Plate  IV.  figure  3.  A  long,  narrow  passage  running  to  the 
centre  of  the  ruin  attracted  our  attention,  and  a  little  work 
spent  in  clearing  away  the  fallen  stones  and  rubbish  showed 
the  remains  of  two  stout  posts  of  hard  red  wood  five  and 
a  half  feet  apart  on  the  west  side.  The  tops  of  the  posts 
are  burnt.     They  lie  partly  in  recesses  carefully  built  in  the 
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wall.  On  the  east  side  can  be  seen  similar  recesses.  The 
opening  is  eleven  feet  in  width,  and  goes  back  fifteen  feet, 
where  there  are  signs  of  another  pair  of  posts,  and  the 
passage  commences  seven  feet  in  width. 

The  wall  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  is  still  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  apparently  nearly  its  original  height.  About  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  main  entrance  a  chessboard  pattern  of 
seven  courses  commences  (PI.  II.  fig.  2)  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  manner.  Over  this  and  separated  from  the  top 
by  three  courses  runs  a  line  of  dark  ironstone,  and  three 
courses  above  this  there  is  another  row  of  dark  stones 
changing  suddenly  into  a  course  of  chevron  pattern  formed 
of  white  and  dark  stones  in  patches,  the  points  being  to  the 
east.  Three  courses  above  the  chevron,  and  commencing 
over  the  western  end,  is  a  row  of  sloping  blocks  dipping 
to  the  west.  Four  courses  above  this,  and  more  or  less 
over  it,  is  a  three-course  line  of  chessboard  pattern  also 
commencing  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  dark  stones.  Two  of 
these  bands  of  dark  stones  run  nearly  to  the  main  entrance, 
but  this  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  in  a  somewhat  slovenly 
manner,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  distinct 
evidence  that  it  has  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
ornamentation  cannot  be  traced  eastwards,  as  the  wall  is 
partially  destroyed  and  partly  hidden  by  the  fallen  stones. 

On  the  western  side  the  walls  attain  greater  height,  being 
in  three  tiers,  the  top  being  some  sixteen  feet  above  the 
base.  At  about  sixteen  feet  from  the  side  of  the  entrance 
the  walls  turn  outwards  for,  say,  five  feet,  and  then  run  west 
for  thirty  feet  to  a  carefully  constructed  corner  (PI.  Ill, 
fig.  2).  The  first  corner  is  partially  filled  up  by  a  diagonal 
wall  roughly  built. 

This  section  of  the  wall  is  ornamented  as  follows :  At 
the  base  of  the  lower  tier  there  is  a  row  of  chevrons  spaced 
off  by  thicker  blocks.  The  chevrons  are  formed  of  alternate 
dark  and  white  blocks,  and  point  to  the  west.     Eight  courses 
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above  this  is  a  row  of  sloping  blocks  (white  and  dark)  dip- 
ping to  the  east.  Three  courses  over  this  runs  a  three-course 
line  of  chequers. 

The  upper  tiers  were  no  doubt  ornamented,  but  the  faces 
are  much  damaged  now. 

To  the  west  of  the  second  corner  (PI.  III.  fig.  2)  we  see 
the  first  piece  of  the  zigzag  patteri^  commencing  near  the 
top  and  about  three  feet  from  the  corner.  It  can  be  traced 
westwards  as  far  as  the  wall  is  intact,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  continued  right  round  to  the  western  face  (PI.  II. 
fig-  3)'  Three  courses  below  the  zigzag  is  a  line  of  sloping 
blocks  dipping  east,  and  three  courses  below  this  is  a  two- 
course  chequer  pattern.  There  is,  therefore,  no  continuity  of 
pattern  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  tier.  The  chevron  pattern  is 
also  missing  to  the  west  of  the  corner. 

The  two  upper  tiers  were  ornamented,  the  upper  one  with 
a  zigzag  pattern  apparently  corresponding  to  that  on  the 
western  face.  There  are  patches  of  zigzag  pattern  in  the 
middle  tier,  but  the  walls  are  too  much  destroyed  for  me  to 
be  able  to  trace  if  the  patches  on  the  upper  and  lower  walls 
correspond  at  all. 

The  western  face  (PI.  II.  fig.  3)  is  very  fine,  the  tiers  being 
seven  feet,  five  feet,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  standing 
back  each  from  twelve  to  five  feet  at  the  widest  part,  thus 
leaving  broad  platforms  or  ledges,  which,  however,  narrow 
considerably  at  the  turn  (D). 

The  upper  tier  finishes  off  at  a  corner,  where  there  were 
probably  steps  leading  to  the  top  pl&tform.  The  ornamented 
courses  finish  about  three  feet  from  this  corner. 

The  patches  of  ornamentation  follow  more  or  less  regu- 
larly along  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  building,  and  are 
most  abundant  where  the  walls  are  most  bold. 

The  high  western  wall  gradually  alters  beyond  the  corner. 
The  upper  tier  apparently  turned  eastwards,  inclosing  the 
upper  platform,  about  eighty  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  second  tier  continues  southwards  for  about  fifty  feet, 
then  turning  eastwards  to  form  the  second  platform. 

The  bottom  tier  runs  on  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  then  a  part  turns  east  at  right  angles  and  forms  another 
platform  and  part  of  the  inner  line  of  defence.  An  extension 
of  it  ran  some  hundred  feet  to  the  south-west,  finishing 
off  at  a  huge  granite  boulder  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
southern  entrance. 

At  the  western  side  of  this  entrance  a  well-built  wall 
commences.  It  is  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  about  five  feet 
wide  at  the  top.  It  runs  without  a  break  round  the  south 
and  eastern  side  until  it  butts  up  against  the  continuation 
of  the  north-eastern  wall.  Inside  the  wall  is  a  passage,  or 
ditch,  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  width,  blocked  at  both  ends. 
Apparently  the  idea  was  to  catch  the  enemy  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  walls. 

Central  passage. — This  commences  at  the  northern  or 
main  entrance  and  runs  about  due  south  (magnetic)  for  one 
hundred  feet  with  a  width  of  five  feet  to  seven  feet.  It  then 
turns  off  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east.  The  two  walls 
finish  with  well-made  square  ends. 

The  walls  of  the  passage  are  now  about  six  feet  high,  but 
there  is  some  rubbish  on  the  bottom. 

A  large  heap  of  stones  blocks  the  main  entrance.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  originally  covered  over  with  wooden 
beams  carrying  a  stone  parapet. 

The  recesses  in  the  wall  in  which  the  posts  are  partially 
embedded  may  correspond  to  what  Mr.  Bent  saw  at  Zim- 
babwe and  considered  as  groves  for  a  portcullis.  * 

Platforms.\ — The  top  of  the  main  platform  was  evidently 
covered  over  with  cement  or  fine  concrete,  made  of  clay  and 

*  See  Entrances,  Chapter  xii. 

t  These  platforms  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  very  late  Zimbabwe  period, 
or  of  the  Mombo  people.     Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  sank  a  shaft  through;  the'  , 
main  platform  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  and  came  on  the  original  floors  of  the 
builders  {^ide  ante). 
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ground-up  granite.  Treasure-seekers  have  dug  a  hole  near 
the  centre,  exposing  chiefly  loose  stones.  On  the  top  of  the 
platform  are  several  raised  ledges  or  benches  of  concrete. 

On  the  platform  east  of  the  main  entrance  there  are 
indications  of  a  large  circular  dwelling  which  evidently  had 
hard  wood  posts  built  in  a  cement  wall.  The  same  thing 
can  be  seen  on  the  platform  to  the  south. 

In  the  inclosure  P  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  clay  wall 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  small  hole  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  centre. 

On  the  top  of  the  granite  boss  at  H  are  remains  of  three 
circular  clay  walls  or  floors. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  clay  or  cement 
structures  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  stone  walls.  Some 
are  of  much  better  construction  than  others,  the  better  being 
probably  older  Kaffir  work.  The  stone-wall  builders  may 
have  used  circular  dwellings,  and  the  idea  would  be  copied 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  although  in  an  inferior  class 
of  work. 

In  the  Khami  Ruins,  near  Bulawayo,  are  remains  of  a 
superior  class  of  circular  dwellings,  which  I  am  told  are 
similar  in  character  to  huts  in  use  at  the  present  day  by 
Kaffirs  living  near  Lake  Ngami ;  on  the  granite  hills  near 
Khami  can  be  seen  remains  of  very  inferior  circular  mud 
huts  built  by  natives  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  notable  absence  in  the  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins  (as  in 
all  others)  of  the  remains  of  dwellings  and  of  places  of 
burial  corresponding  to  the  number  of  persons  who  must 
have  been  employed  in  ^heir  erection  and  occupation. 

Indications  of  occupation. — I  was  not  fortunate  to  find 
anything  of  note  in  these  ruins,  except  a  piece  of  thin  silver 
plate  with  an  embossed  pattern  and  a  few  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  possibly  parts  of  the  widely  distributed  gin-bottle 
partly  calcined  by  the  grass  fires.  I  am  informed  that  two 
small  Portuguese  cannon   and   a  considerable  quantity  of 
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silver  articles  such  as  would  be  used  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
who  would  accompany  an  early  Portuguese  expedition*  were 
also  found  here,  chiefly  round  the  inclosure  (H).  No  doubt 
these  ruins  were  used  as  a  convenient  resting-place,  but  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  expedition  left  hurriedly. 

In  the  large  ash  heap  I  was  only  able  to  find  pieces  of 
pottery  of  inferior  manufacture,  pieces  of  bones,  and  teeth  of 
animals,  chiefly  of  the  antelope  tribe. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  emblems  f  have  beeh  found  such 
as  those  which  Mr.  Bent  discovered  at  Zimbabwe.  The 
Dhlo-dhlo  Ruin,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  a  fortress 
rather  thart  a  temple,  and  was  probably  one  of  a  chain  of 
strongholds  connected  with  the  main  route  from  the  east 
coast.  Sofala  Bay  was  probably  the  port  of  entry,  as  Portu- 
guese records  refer  to  it  as  being  occupied  by  "Moors,"  a 
term  which  is  equivalent  to  "  inhabitants  of  Africa." 

But  even  if  sacred  emblems  are  wanting,  it  seems  that  if 
people  of  Phcenician  origin  built  these  structures  the  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  style  of  building,  of  general  design, 
and  also  of  the  ornamentation  used  will  be  sufficient  as 
points  of  identification  with  such  work  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  or  Asia. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  this  class  of  building 
is  only  found  in  South  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  gold-bearing 
districts.     Also  worked  gold  is  found  about  them. 

There  are  no  definite  indications  that  the  occupants  were 
destroyed  and  any  deliberate  attempt  made  to  pull  down 
their  buildings.     The  harm  that  has  been  done  may  be  fairly 

*  The  Portuguese  missionaries  occupied  stations  in  Monomotapa  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  military  expedition.  It  was  the  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  then  had  twenty-two  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Monomotapa,  with 
many  chapels,  that  induced  the  Portuguese  to  attempt  to  conquer  Monomotapa. 
Barreto  never  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  country,  and  the  title  by  which  he  is 
generally  known,  of  the  "  Conqueror  of  Monomotapa,"  was  given  him  before  he 
had  even  left  the  Tagus,  when  setting  out  upon  his  expedition  (see  M(momatapa). 

+  A  carved  soapstone  beam  was  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers.  This 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bulawayo  (see  illustration). 
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ascribed  to  the  ordinary  Kaffir  in  search  of  material  to  make 
his  cattle  kraal  or  base  of  his  huts.  If  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  builders  they  may  have  abandoned  the  country  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Romans  left  Britain  when  their  mother 
country  was  in  the  last  stages  of  its  existence.  If  this  theory 
is  correct,  these  ruins  would  be  at  least  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years  old.* 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  native  occupants  of  the 
country  would  retain  some  of  the  ideas  of  building,  of  pottery 
work,  and  of  working  the  gold  mines,  but  these  would 
gradually  die  out. 

Mr.  Bent,  in  his  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  following  points  as  seen  in  the  Zim- 
babwe and  other  ruins : — 

(a)  That  the  patterns  on  the  walls  were  constructed  with  a 
special  purpose,  having  always  the  same  aspect,  viz.  south- 
east (p.  103). 

(5)  The  south-eastern  wall  is  much  better  built  (p.  105). 

(c)  The  chevron  pattern  coincides  with  the  sacred  inclosure 
inside  (p.  1 10). 

(d)  The  wall  in  front  of  the  sacred  inclosure  was  decorated 
with  courses  of  black  slate  omitted  in  the  inferior  continua- 
tion (p.  112). 

{e)  Special  attention  was  paid  by  the  constructors  to  the 
curves  (p.  130). 

At  the  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins  we  find — 

(a)  and  {U)  The  most  ornamented  and  better  constructed 
portion  of  the  building  was  on  the  north  and  north-west. 

if)  The  chevron!  pattern  runs  all  round  this  portion, 
probably  in  patches. 

(d)  Black  slate  courses  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  main 
walls  and  also  in  the  wall  of  the  outer  inclosure. 

(e)  The  curves  of  the  walls  are  apparently  chiefly  influenced 

*  See  Chronological  Table,  ante. 

t  See  previous  note  on  Ornamentation. 
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by  the  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  built,  and  by  the  proximity  of  boulders. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  before  any  theory  can  be  definitely 
put  forward  as  to  the  special  significance  of  any  of  these 
points  the  characteristics  of  a  number  of  different  ruins  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  recorded. 


N'NATALI  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  situated  fourteen  miles  north- 
east of  the  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  in  the  Upper  Insiza  district,  and 
are  built  upon  a  bare  granite  bluff  rising  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  country,  prominently  protruding  from 
the  north-east  side  of  the  main  Insiza  Range.  The  ruins 
command  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  district, 
and  as  far  as  the  Shanghani  Flats,  and  the  Selukwe,  Filabusi, 
and  Belingwe  Ranges.  The  country  round  about  these  ruins, 
except  for  the  Insiza  Range  and  a  few  isolated  kopjes,  is 
flat  and  open.  These  ruins  are  within  the  old  Mombo 
kingdom. 

Period. — These  ruins  are  believed  to  be  of  the  first  period 
of  Zimbabwe  architecture.  Here  are  noticed  the  massive 
character  of  the  walls  with  the  batter-back,  both  inside  and 
outside,  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period,  the  rounded  entrance 
walls,  the  excellent  workmanship  on  inside  and  outside 
walls,  the  foundations  on  formation  rock  following  surface 
outline,  and  the  elliptical  plan  of  building.  The  front  main 
wall  facing  west  has  almost  square  corners  rounding  off 
towards  the  elliptical  curves  of  the  walls  on  the  other  sides. 
There  are  additions  and  reconstructions  of  the  late  Zim- 
babwe periods.  The  original  parts  of  these  ruins  are 
believed  to  be  older  than  the  ruins  at  Dhlo-dhlo. 

Importance. — These  ruins,  though  thought  to  have  been 
erected  earlier  than  Dhlo-dhlo,  rank  in  importance  next  to 
them.    Extensive  gold-smelting  operations  were  carried  on 
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here,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  are  several  minor  and 
dependent  ruins. 

Extent. — The  area  covered  by  these  ruins  exceeds  ninety 
feet  by  seventy  feet. 

Construction. — The  ruins  are  built  upon  the  granite  forma- 
tion and  of  granite  blocks.  The  walls,  excepting  the  main 
front  wall,  which  is  laid  in  a  comparatively  straight  line,  are 
built  on  curved  lines.  There  are  two  entrances,  on  the  west 
and  east  respectively.  The  masonry  work,  both  inside  and 
outside,  is  excellent.  The  ruins  present  the  characteristics 
of  massiveness  and  solidity,  the  walls  having  a  base  of  about 
ten  feet,  with  a  width  at  their  present  tops  of  four  feet. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cellar  built  in  the  filled-in  portion 
of  the  ruins,  and  which  has  Zimbabwe  stonework  lining, 
was  built  in  the  third  or  fourth  periods,  of  which  the  fiUing- 
up  process  was  a  common  feature. 

The  castellated  battlement  or  parapet  and  the  terrace  or 
banquette  are  probably  the  work  of  a  period  later  than  any 
Zimbabwe  period.  Possibly  these  were  constructed  by  the 
!  Portuguese  (1560-1750),  as  their  forts  have  to  some  extent 
work,  especially  in  loopholes  in  walls,  in  resemblance  to 
these  in  construction  and  evident  purpose. 

Ornamentation. — The  front  main  wall,  which  faces  the 
west,  is  most  profusely  covered  with  check  pattern,  but 
there  is  no  decoration  on  the  curved  wall,  or  on  any  of 
the  divisional  walls  now  standing. 

General  description. — These  ruins,  both  on  account  of 
their  situation  and  decoration,  are  considered  to  be  the 
prettiest  ruins  in  Rhodesia.  Their  position  on  the  high 
and  steep  protruding  blufif  on  the  Insiza  Range  gives  them 
a  strongly  strategic  character,  making  them  difiScult  to 
approach  and  yet  enabling  them  to  dominate  a  large  area 
of  country.  The  improvised  castellated  battlements  of  a 
very  late  period  greatly  add  both  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  ruins,  and  afford  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  usually 
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monotonous  contour  of  Rhodesian  Zimbabwe  architec- 
ture* 

The  front  main  wall  is  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  and 
its  present  height  is  about  thirteen  feet.  At  the  northern 
end  of  this  wall  is  an  entrance,  and  between  this  entrance  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  wall  the  top  of  the  wall  has 
castellated  battlements,  made  by  taking  out  from  the  original 
walls  pieces  of  masonry  three  feet  six  inches  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  at  intervals  all  along  the 
wall,  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  walls  left  standing  being 
coated  with  cement.  Behind  these  battlements,  and  running 
behind  the  main  wall,  is  a  terrace  or  banquette  built  up  from 
the  ground  to  such  a  height  as  would  permit  a  man  to  stand 
upon  it  and  look  over  between  the  battlements,  at  the  same 
time  to  take  shelter  behind  them.  This  defence  was  not 
that  of  the  original  builders  of  the  ruins,  nor  is  it  a  character- 
istic of  the  second  period,  nor  of  the  third  or  fourth  periods, 
but  more  probably  still  later. 

The  main  entrance  on  the  western  side  has  rounded  walls 
and  is  five  feet  wide,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  a  flight  of 
steps  of  a  later  period  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  ruin  which  had  subsequently  been 
filled  in. 

From  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  front 
main  wall  walls  curve  round  to  the  east  to  a  distance  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  front  wall.  Where  these  walls  meet 
is  the  eastern  entrance,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  which  has 
square-ended  walls. 

There  are  four  inclosures  built  up  against  the  inside  of 
the  southern  curved  wall,  and  these  average  in  size  fourteen 
feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and  have  rounded  entrances.  These 
inclosures  have  not  been  filled  up  by  reoccupiers.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  inside  of  the  ruins  has  been  filled 

*  In  Ruin  No.  I  at  Zimbabwe  Sir  John  Willoughby  discovered  traces  of  a 
parapet  on,  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  terrace  or  banquette  behind  it. 
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in  and  cemented  over,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible,  at 
present,  to  say  how  many  inclosures  it  contained. 

In  the  filled-up  portion  of  the  ruins,  the  work  of  either 
the  third  or  fourth  period,  and  underneath  the  cemented 
floor,  was  discovered  a  round  cellar  about  six  feet  deep  with 
a  diameter  of  about  four  feet,  the  sides  of  which  are  very 
neatly  built  of  small  granite  blocks  laid  in  Zimbabwe  style. 
The  floor  is  made  of  the  usual  granite  cement.  The  top 
of  this  cellar  is  domed  over  with  stonework  to  the  centre 
of  the  top,  in  which  there  is  an  aperture  just  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  pass  through,  and  on  the  top  of  this  aperture 
was  placed  a  large  slab,  evidently  used  as  a  cover.  The  top 
of  this  domed  roof  is  six  inches  below  the  cemented  floor 
and  was  entirely  covered  by  it.  There  were  no  finds  dis- 
covered in  this  cellar.  This  cellar  is  similar  to  the  five 
cellars  discovered  in  the  Mudnezero  Ruins  and  is  larger 
than  those  found  in  the  Regina  Ruins. 

Large  debris  heaps  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  ruins, 
opposite  the  entrance  on  that  side. 

General  «o/^j.-^These  ruins  are  of  particular  interest  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

1.  They  are  the  prettiest  ruins  yet  found  in  Rhodesia. 

2.  They  are  the  only  ruins  with  battlements  and  banquette 
terrace  (except  those  at  Zimbabwe  and  Lundi). 

3.  The  discovery  of  the  cellar,  and 

4.  Evidences  of  very  extensive  gold-smelting  operations 
having  been  carried  on  here. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period  {?).  Ancient  gold  crucibles  with 
gold  in  flux.  Pottery  of  the  most  ancient  manufacture. 
Gold  beads,  gold  pellets,  gold  tacks,  beaten  gold,  and 
portions  of  gold  bangles. 

Monomotapa-Mombo  period {?).    Copper  bangles  and  beads. 

Portuguese  period.  Modern  pottery  and  glass  similar  to 
that  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  and  Mazoe  District,  and  all 
places  once  occupied  by  the  Portuguese. 
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IMPANKA  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  miles  north-east  of  the  Mudnezero 
Ruins,  in  Upper  Insiza,  on  a  low  rise  yet  commanding  a 
fairly  extensive  view.  The  ruins  are  accessible  from  all 
sides. 

Period. — Undoubtedly  first  Zimbabwe  period ;  elliptical 
plan  of  building.  The  walls,  which  are  massive,  are  laid  on 
formation  rock,  battered  back  on  both  sides ;  workmanship 
good  on  both  faces,  inside  and  outside.  The  outer  entrances 
have  squared  walls,  but  inner  entrances  rounded  walls. 
During  a  later  period  the  inclosures  have  been  partially 
filled  up  by  reoccupiers. 

Importance. — The  massive  character,  extent,  and  orna- 
mentation suggest  that  these  were  important  ruins.  There 
is  every  probability  that  when  the  original  floors  are  opened 
out  that  both  temple  and  gold-smelting  remains  will  be 
found. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  exceeding  sixty  feet 
by  forty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  on  the  outside  of 
west  wall  at  the  left  side  of  entrance,  about  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  like  the  herring-bone  pattern  at  Mudne- 
zero, is  made  of  ribbon  slate. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion. Width  of  walls  at  bases  about  five  feet,  at  top  over 
three  feet,  average  of  reduced  heights  five  feet.  There  are 
three  inclosures,  with  an  unusually  large  courtyard.  The 
two  smallest  inclosures  average  twenty  feet  by  fifteen  feet. 
The  two  entrances  face  the  west  and  south-east  respectively. 
Debris  heaps  are  extensive,  and  include  debris  of  several 
periods. 

Note. — These  ruins  have  not  been  explored. 
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Finds, — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  beads,  gold  tacks,  portions 
of  gold  crucibles,  and  oldest  Zimbabwe  pottery. 

Mombo  period.  Portions  of  copper  bangles,  pieces  of 
copper,  and  pottery  of  later  date. 


CHOKO  RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  north-west  side  of  the  Choko  Hills, 
Upper  Insiza,  and  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Impanka  Ruins, 
on  a  high  and  prominent  kopje,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  towards  Gwelo,  Selukwe,  and  the 
Shanghani  and  Insiza  Ranges. 

Period. — Originally  first  Zimbabwe  period,  but  additions 
of  second  and  still  later  periods.  The  oldest  portions  of  the 
buildings  have  been  filled  in  and  cannot  well  be  examined, 
while  a  rising  terrace  of  the  second  period  with  square 
entrances  has  been  built  upon  them.  The  first -period 
building  shows  elliptical  plan,  massive  building,  good 
workmanship,  true  courses.  First -period  batter-back  and 
foundation  on  bed-rock.  The  inferior  workmanship  of 
second  period  is  patent. 

Importance, — Minor  importance. 

Extent, — Diameter  sixty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  on  walls  now  standing. 

Description, — The  ruins  are  built  of  granite  on  granite 
formation.  As  the  buildings  have  been  filled  in,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  width  of  walls  or  to  state  the  number  of 
inclosures.  Height  of  present  walls,  including  first  and 
second  period  walls,  about  seventeen  feet,  of  which  twelve 
feet  is  the  height  of  the  first-period  wall.  The  filled-in 
portion,  on  which  is  a  platform  with  cemented  floor,  is  similar 
to  the  platform  at  Dhlo-dhlo. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  all  ddbris 
has  gravitated  to  the  bottom  levels  and  become  distributed ; 
still,  panning  showed  traces  of  gold-dust. 
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Finds. — No  finds  of  any  importance  were  made  as  no 
exploration  work  has  been  done  here.  Copper  beads  and 
bangles  were  found  with  skeletal  remains  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  period  close  under  the  top  floor.  This  native 
must  have  worn  at  least  four  pounds'  weight  of  copper 
ornaments. 


MUDNEZERO   RUINS 

Situation, — These  ruins  are  situated  four  miles  north-west 
of  Chilichani  Kopje,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  M'Chingwe 
River,  in  Upper  Insiza,  and  are  located  on  a  low  knoll 
facing  towards  the  open  country,  and  command  an  ex- 
tensive view,  including  the  Selukwe,  Filabusi,  and  Belingwe 
Ranges. 

To  reach  these  ruins  either  one  of  two  directions  may  be 
taken.  There  is  no  waggon  track  to  these  ruins.  Leaving 
N'Natali,  proceed  south,  hugging  the  east  side  of  the  Insiza 
Range,  passing  Lobela  Ruins  two  miles,  Shebona  Ruins  three 
miles  further  on,  and  the  Impanka  Ruins  a  further  two  miles, 
from  which  the  Mudnezero  are  two  miles  further  south.  The 
other  direction  is  from  the  store  opposite  the  Regina  Ruins, 
proceeding  north  for  four  miles,  hugging  the  east  side  of  the 
Insiza  Range.  On  the  west  side  of  the  ruins  is  the  Pioneer 
Reef  (Mashonaland  Agency). 

Period. — These  ruins,  excepting  the  additions,  are  of  the 
first  Zimbabwe  period.  They  are  built  in  an  elliptical 
form,  have  massive  walls,  the  masonry  on  the  inside  of 
walls,  so  far  as  explored,  equals  that  shown  on  the  out- 
side, the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  style,  the 
entrances  have  rounded  walls,  the  walls  have  the  oldest 
Zimbabwe  batter-back  both  inside  and  outside,  and  the 
foundations  of  such  older  parts  are  on  bed-rock. 

There  are  additions  of  the  second  period  and  of  the  third 
and  fourth  periods,  during  which  latter  periods  the  buildings 
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appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  granite  blocks  taken 
from  the  older  portions  of  the  ruins. 

Importance. — Though  not  large  and  extensive  ruins,  these 
were  evidently  of  some  considerable  importance.  There  are 
distinct  evidences  of  gold-smelting  operations  having  been 
carried  on  by  the  ancients  at  these  ruins. 

Extent. — The  main  walls  still  standing  cover  an  area  of 
about  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet,  but  these  ruins  must  at  one 
time  have  covered  a  very  much  larger  area,  as  ruins  of 
walls  built  in  true  Zimbabwe  style  extend  on  the  west 
side  to  some  considerable  distance  beyond  the  present 
main  walls. 

Ornamentation. — The  only  ornamentation  in  these  ruins 
is  that  of  the  usual  herring-bone  pattern,  which  is  on  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  outside  wall.  This  is  about 
seven  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  peculiarity  of  this  ornamentation  is 
that,  like  the  herring-bone  pattern  in  the  Impanka  Ruins, 
it  is  made  of  ribbon  slate,  and  altogether  different  from  any 
other  rock  used  in  these  patterns  in  any  other  part  of 
Rhodesia  so  far  as  has  been  discovered.  This  ribbon  slate 
is  found  in  the  locality. 

Construction. — The  ruins  are  built  on  granite  formation 
and  of  granite  blocks.  The  width  of  the  main  walls  on  the 
present  reduced  top  averages  three  feet  six  inches  near  the 
entrance.  The  width  at  the  bases  cannot  be  ascertained 
owing  to  the  filling  in  of  the  internal  inclosures  during 
later  periods.  The  higher  portion  of  the  ruins,  including 
the  retaining  wall,  is  evidently  of  the  second  period,  and 
is  of  lighter  construction.  This  is  shown  by  the  thickness 
of  the  retaining  or  terrace  wall  of  the  second  period,  which 
is  in  many  cases  only  the  width  of  the  granite  blocks,  on 
the  face  against  which  at  the  back  have  been  placed  in 
promiscuous  fashion  unhewn  stones  of  all  sizes  with  soil. 
The  lower  portions  of  the  walls  extending  for  some  distance 
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beyond  the  main  ruins  are  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period 
workmanship.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  examine  the 
interior  inclosures  owing  to  their  having  been  filled  in  and 
cemented  over.  The  original  buildings  completely  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  knoll. 

General  description. — The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north- 
west side,  and  is  three  feet  six  inches  in  width,  with 
rounded  walls  so  far  as  can  be  seen.  In  a  later  period 
the  entrance  has  been  filled  in  to  about  eleven  feet  in 
height.  This  entrance  appears  to  have  had  steps  of  a 
later  period  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  fiUed-in  plat- 
forms. The  whole  of  the  interior  having  been  filled  in, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  platform  in  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins, 
and  cemented  over,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  description 
of  the  inner  portions  of  the  building.  The  original  floor  of 
the  builders  is  presumably  about  eleven  feet  below  the 
present  cemented  floors.  The  finds  at  this  ruin  make  it 
highly  probable  that  gold-smelting  furnaces  will  be  found 
when  the  original  floors  are  opened  out. 

In  the  filled-in  portion  of  these  ruins  are  three  cellars, 
similar,  save  in  size  and  depth,  to  the  cellar  at  N'Natali 
Ruins.  These  are  considerably  larger  than  the  five  cellars 
found  at  the  Regina  Ruins.  The  three  cellars  are  nine 
feet  in  depth  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  built  in 
Zimbabwe  style,  the  roofs  being  domed  over.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  were  erected  just  before  the  inclosures  were 
filled  in. 

There  are  fairly  extensive  debris  heaps  on  the  west  side. 

General  note. — The  interesting  features  of  this  ruin  are — 

1.  The  three  cellars  in  the  filled-in  portion  of  the  ruins. 

2.  The  introduction  in  the  herring-bone  pattern  of  ribbon 
slate  as  at  the  Impanka  Ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Solid  gold  beads,  gold  tacks, 
beaten  gold,  portions  of  gold  bangles,  pellets  of  gold,  and 
pottery  of  apparently  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  manufacture. 
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Mombo  period.  Copper  beads,  not  solid  and  punched, 
but  beaten  round ;  copper  bangles,  both  solid  and  made 
of  one  or  two  strands  of  wire  twisted ;  lumps  of  copper, 
and  twisted  iron  bangles. 

Portuguese  period. — Glass  and  glazed  pottery  similar  to 
that  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo  and  at  all  ruins  in  this  district. 


CHAPTER   XX 

RUINS  IN  GWANDA  DISTRICT 

CHUM  RUINS 

Situation, 

THESE  ruins  are  on  the  summit  of  a  kopje  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  west  side  of  the  junction  of  the  Malema 
and  Tuli  Rivers,  in  the  Gwanda  district. 

Period. — These  buildings  were  erected  in  the  first  Zim- 
babwe period.  The  inside  walls  show  as  good  workmanship 
as  the  outside  walls.  The  main  and  divisional  entrances  are 
rounded  and  not  squared.  The  batter  of  the  walls,  both 
inside  and  outside,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  Great  Zimbabwe.  The  plan  of  the  walls  shows  an 
elliptical  form.  There  are  no  straight  walls  or  angular 
corners.  The  rising-terrace  system  is  absent,  and  the  founda- 
tions reach  bed-rock  and  follow  surface  outline.  There  are 
additions  and  reconstructions  of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods. 

Importance. — The  size,  extent,  and  situation  of  the  ruins 
show  that  they  were  of  considerable  importance,  and  evidently 
this  place  was  the  capital  town  of  the  district  surrounding 
it,  which  contains  several  minor  and  dependent  ruins.  Prob- 
ably the  temple  and  gold-smelting  furnaces  served  for  the 
whole  of  this  district. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  about  half  an  acre. 

Construction. — This  ruin  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  are 
built  upon  the  diorite  formation,  which  is  here  intrusive ;  but 
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though  on  the  diorite  formation,  it  is  built  of  the  usual 
granite  blocks,  which  must  have  been  carried  there  from  a 
considerable  distance.  The  peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  this  ruin  is  the  round  buttress  protruding  from  the  outside 
of  the  south-western  wall.  This  is  described  later.  The 
building  contains  two  large  inclosures  and  three  smaller 
ones.  The  bases  of  the  main  walls  are  massive,  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  style.  The  walls 
still  standing  are  about  five  feet  high  from  the  outside  level. 

Ornamentation. — There  is  no  ornamentation  in  any  of  the 
walls  now  standing. 

Orientation. — This  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

General  description. — The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ruins,  and  has  a  precipitous  approach  among 
rocks.  It  faces  the  nearest  point  on  the  Tuli  River,  and  the 
side  on  which  the  approach  is  naturally  the  most  convenient. 
Immediately  facing  the  inside  of  the  entrance-  is  a  large 
courtyard  (No.  i)  similar  to  that  found  in  all  the  capital 
town  ruins.  This  courtyard  has  a  cemented  floor  except  at 
the  northern  end,  where  the  diorite  rock  protrudes.  The 
courtyard  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  area 
covered  by  the  ruins.  Turning  to  the  right  inside  the  entrance, 
there  are  three  small  inclosures  (Nos.  2,  3,  and  4),  all  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  rounded  entrances.  The  entrance 
to  these  three  inclosures  is  through  the  east  side  of  No.  2 
inclosure.  The  divisional  walls,  which  are  about  two  feet 
wide,  are  laid  on  curved  lines,  the  highest  part  now  standing 
being  about  five  feet.  No.  2  inclosure  is  about  eight  feet  by 
ten  feet.  No.  3  a  little  larger,  and  No.  4  about  fourteen  feet 
by  sixteen  feet.  Each  inclosure  has  a  cemented  floor  with 
bevelled  edges.  On  the  south  side  of  No.  2  inclosure  is 
another  large  inclosure  occupying  an  area  slightly  smaller 
than  that  of  No.  i  inclosure,  and  this  also  has  a  cemented 
floor  throughout. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  round 
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buttress,  which  protrudes  out  from  the  main  wall  on  the 
south-west  side.  The  present  height  of  this  buttress  is  about 
nine  feet,  its  diameter  at  the  base  is  about  eight  feet,  and 
at  the  present  top  about  four  feet.  Rising  from  the  cemented 
floor  of  No.  5  inclosure  to  the  top  of  this  buttress  is  a  flight 
of  about  seven  steps,  broad  at  the  bottom,  but  narrowing 
at  the  top  to  the  width  of  the  summit  of  the  buttress.  The 
steps  are  identical  with  those  at  Zimbabwe,  but  those  at 
Zimbabwe  descend,  while  these  ascend  to  the  platform  on 
the  top  of  the  buttress.  The  similar  tower-like  buttress  at 
Umnukwana  faces  the  east,  this  the  south-west. 

The  main  wall  of  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  is 
considerably  destroyed,  portions  having  fallen  down  the  face 
of  the  hill.  Judging  by  the  amount  of  the  debris,  this  must 
have  been  the  highest  portion  of  the  ruin. 

General  note. — There  are  no  signs  whatever  of  these  ruins 
having  been  reoccupied  since  the  time  of  the  ancients,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  any  Portuguese  or  Kaffir  articles 
such  as  pieces  of  pottery,  etc.,  which  are  found  in  so  many 
ruins.  Like  the  ruins  of  Mundie,  these  ruins  have  not  been 
filled  in  as  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  Thabas  Imamba,  etc.,  and 
the  original  floors,  therefore,  remain  the  present  floors.  It  is 
the  ruins  which  show  no  evidence  of  reoccupation  that  pro- 
vide the  best  clues  to  the  methods  of  the  ancients.  In  those 
ruins  where  there  has  been  reoccupation  there  are  found 
ornaments  of  various  periods  dating  down  to  the  Mono- 
motapa  times;  and  one  is  apt,  in  some  cases,  to  confuse 
the  finds  of  one  period  with  those  of  other  periods,  but  in 
an  unoccupied  ruin  we  only  discover  the  actual  belongings 
of  the  ancients.  Again,  in  a  reoccupied  ruin  the  top  walls 
have  been  stripped  of  stones  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  the 
inclosures,  which,  when  filled  in  to  the  reduced  level  of  the 
walls,  are  covered  with  a  cemented  floor.  This  vandalism, 
beside  making  exploration  extremely  difficult,  destroys  much 
of  the  walls,  and  in  some  cases  we  consequently  find  that 
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the  Zimbabwe  patterns  have  been  pulled  down  and  destroyed. 
Reoccupiers  also  often  removed  stonework  from  the  walls 
of  the  original  buildings  in  order  to  provide  material  for 
smaller  and  inferior  buildings  erected  within  the  ruins. 

Finds, — Zimbabwe  periods.  A  large  quantity  of  portions 
of  ancient  gold  crucibles  with  gold  showing  in  the  flux. 

Under  the  ancient  cement  floor  in  No.  i  inclosure  were 
found  large  skeletal  remains  of  a  man  who  must  have  been 
fully  seven  feet  in  height.  These  were  complete  and  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford,  who  informed  Messrs.  Neal 
and  Johnson  and  others  that  Mr.  W.  Y.  Campbell,  since 
deceased,  was  taking  these  to  England  to  be  reported  upon 
by  experts.  The  shin  bones  were  over  two  feet  in  length, 
and  the  gold  bangles  round  his  ankles  were  of  an  immense 
size.  Altogether  sixteen  ounces  of  plain  gold  ornaments 
were  found  with  this  ancient.  His  remains  had  been  wonder- 
fully preserved  by  the  cement  floor,  which  had  hermetically 
.sealed  them  from  atmospheric  conditions.  Under  the 
cemented  flooring  of  inclosures  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  skeletal 
remains  of  ancients  were  found,  each  with  plain  gold  orna- 
ments. Two  gold  bangles,  evidently  belonging  to  a  small 
child,  and  too  small  for  a  youth,  were  also  found. 


TULI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  elevated  ground  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  Tuli  River  and  on  the  west  bank  at  five  miles  west 
from  Doppie's  kraal,  south  of  the  Matoppa  Hills,  Gwanda. 
Country  heavily  wooded.  The  best  approach  is  from  the 
east. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Rounded  ends  of  walls  of  outer  and  divisional  entrances. 
Walls  massive,  and  on  rock  foundation.  Batter-back  and 
good  workmanship  both  on  inside  and  outside  of  walls. 
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Importance. — Major.  Probably  this  was  the  capital  centre 
for  all  the  ruins  in  the  Gwanda  district.  No  temple  remains 
have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  explored 
these  and  traces  of  gold-smelting  operations  may  be  found. 

Extent. — About  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  eighty 
feet. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — The  ruins  are  on  the  diorite  formation,  and 
are  built  of  diorite  slabs  of  the  size  of  the  usual  Zimbabwe 
blocks,  but  the  detached  wall  running  at  an  angle  in  front 
of  the  west  entrance  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  is  built  of 
granite  blocks,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  some 
considerable  distance.  Width  of  bases  of  walls  five  feet,  at 
tops  three  feet  six  inches,  and  present  height  fully  twelve 
feet.  There  are  six  inclosures,  also  a  courtyard,  which  covers 
an  area  of  fifty  feet  by  forty-five  feet.  There  are  two  en- 
trances, one  on  the  south-west  side  and  the  other  on  the 
north-east.  There  are  no  signs  of  any  steps  having  existed. 
D6bris  heaps. 

Note. — The  detached  wall  in  front  of  the  west  entrance 
is  the  only  one  so  far  discovered,  except  that  at  Bochwa 
Ruins,  which  runs  at  an  angle  from  the  main  wall. 

Finds. — A  few  gold  beads  and  copper  beads  and  bangles. 


LUMENI  RUINS 

Situation. — Two  miles  east  of  the  main  road  drift  over 
the  Lumeni  River,  on  the  left-hand  side  going  towards 
Gwanda  from  Bulawayo,  on  a  low,  oval-shaped  granite  kopje 
on  the  south  bank  and  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
river.    The  best  approach  to  these  ruins  is  from  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Walls  massive,  usual  batter  on  outside  of  walls,  inside 
being  filled  in  during  a  late  period  ;  inside  walls  cannot  be 
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examined.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  foundations 
are  on  the  rock.     Additions  of  second  period. 

Importance. — Major.  Gold-smelting  operations  were  carried 
on  here.  Temple  remains  not  discovered  owing  to  filling  in 
of  building. 

Extent. — One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  fifty  feet.  There 
is  evidence  of  these  buildings  being  at  one  time  higher  and 
larger. 

Ornamentation. — Check  and  herring-bone  patterns  on  the 
outside  of  the  north-east  and  west  portions  of  the  main 
walls. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Present  height  of 
walls  averages  nine  feet.  Base  cannot  be  measured,  as 
building  has  been  filled  in  to  above  the  present  level  of 
the  reduced  heights  of  the  walls.  No  traces  of  divisional 
walls,  though  probably  these  exist.  The  ruins  are  open  on 
the  south  side,  the  wall  having,  it  is  believed,  been  removed 
for  erecting  later  and  inferior  buildings.  On  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  ruins,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet, 
is  a  retaining  wall,  or  terrace,  of  the  second-period  architec- 
ture. The  entrance  is  on  the  south  side.  The  debris  heaps 
are  extensive.  ' 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Ancient  gold  crucibles,  gold 
beads,  gold  wire,  gold  tacks,  gold-dust,  and  gold  pellets,  and 
ancient  pottery. 

Later  periods.  Copper  crucibles,  pellets,  pieces  of  copper, 
copper  wire,  and  pottery,  glazed  and  unglazed,  and  beads  of 
late  date. 

GOLULU   RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  west  bank  of  the  Melima  River,  near 
Shongursi,  two  miles  north  of  Wild  Dog  and  Umbi  reefs, 
in  the  Gwanda  district,  on  a  low  and  isolated  kopje  in 
fairly  wooded  country.  The  best  approach  to  the  ruin  is 
from  the  south. 
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Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical, fairly  massive,  batter-back,  and  good  workmanship 
inside  and  outside  of  walls,  which  are  on  the  formation 
rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — About  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet ;  no  traces  of 
further  extensions. 

Ornamentation. — Check  and  herring-bone  patterns  on  the 
outside  of  western  wall  and  about  five  feet  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Owing  to  filling 
in  of  interior  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  measurements  of  walls 
or  the  number  of  the  inclosures.  On  the  western  side  the 
width  of  wall  at  base  is  about  six  feet,  at  present  tops  three 
feet  six  inches,  while  the  highest  part  of  the  wall  is  about 
twelve  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  west.  No  steps 
are  visible.     Debris  heaps  are  extensive. 

Finds. — A  few  gold  beads  and  gold-dust  and  pottery  of 
all  periods  of  manufacture. 


LITTLE  GOLULU  No.  i  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the 
Golulu  Ruins,  in  the  Gwanda  district,  on  the  east  slope  of 
a  long  granite  kopje.    The  best  approach  is  from  the  east. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, massive  construction,  rounded  entrance  walls,  excellent 
workmanship,  and  foundations  on  bed-rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Forty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  now  visible. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Owing  to  this 
building  having  been  filled  in,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
measurements  of  walls,  but  the  highest  portions  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  nine   feet  and  the  width   on   the 
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present  tops  four  feet,  The  only  entrance  is  on  the  N.N.E. 
side,  and  this  is  buttressed  on  both  sides.  No  inclosures 
can  be  traced.  It  is  believed  that  a  flight  of  steps  will,  on 
exploration,  be  discovered  near  the  entrance.  These  ruins 
are  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation,  as  stones  from  the 
hill  have  fallen  down  and  carried  away  portions  of  the  walls. 
D6bris  heaps  located. 

Finds. — Gold-dust  and  small  gold  beads,  copper  beads, 
bangles,  and  pottery  of  all  periods. 


LITTLE  GOLULU  No.  2  RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  north-east  slope  of  a  very  high  granite 
kopje  about  four  and  a  half  miles  due  N.N.W.  of  Golulu 
Ruins.  These  ruins  command  a  view  of  considerable  extent 
over  the  country.    The  best  approach  is  from  the  north. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Walls  very  massive,  with  foundations  on  rock.  Work- 
manship excellent,  and  first-period  batter  both  on  inside  and 
outside  of  main  wall. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  forty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  bases  of 
walls  nine  feet,  at  present  tops  four  feet,  and  height  of 
walls  still  standing  twelve  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on 
the  north-east  side.  Two  walls  run  for  about  ten  feet  from 
the  inside  of  main  walls,  and  apparently  are  divisional  walls 
incompleted. 

Finds. — Pottery  of  all  periods.  No  gold  has  been  found 
here. 

MAUWE  RUINS 

Situation. — On  Antelope  Road,  twenty-six  miles  south  of 
Antelope  Pass,  Matoppa  Hills,  and  near  where  the  Mauwe 
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River  crosses  the  road,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  going  south. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance. — Minor.  Evidently  this  was  a  fort  protecting 
the  local  gold-reef  district,  where  there  are  numerous  ancient 
workings. 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  outside  of  north- 
east wall.  Herring-bone  pattern  inside  and  immediately 
behind  the  check  pattern.  The  latter  pattern  not  having 
any  courses  over  it  owing  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  wall,  is 
fast  becoming  destroyed. 

Extent. — Diameter  between  fifty  feet  and  sixty  feet. 

Description.— These  ruins  are  built  of  granite  on  the 
granite  formation.  Height  of  wall  from  outside  level  about 
seven  feet,  width  of  base,  calculated  by  the  batter-back,  five 
feet.  The  plan  is  elliptical  and  the  workmanship  both  inside 
and  outside  is  excellent.  The  ruin  has  been  deliberately 
filled  in  with  soil,  as  owing  to  the  position  of  the  building 
the  earth  could  not  have  silted  inside.  Judging  by  the  walls, 
the  floor  of  the  building  of  the  original  occupants  is  at 
least  six  feet  or  seven  feet  below  the  present  level.  Just 
below  the  present  surface,  inside  and  almost  buried,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Makalanga  or  Barotsi  iron  -  smelting 
furnace. 

ENSINDI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  Ensindi  Kopjes,  in  the  Gwanda  district 
These  kopjes  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  Cinder  Kopjes,  and 
are  about  one  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bulawayo  to  the  Mansimiyama  store,  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  rugged  ridge  where  the  road  passes  through  the  nek. 
The  ruins  command  an  extensive  view.  The  best  approach 
is  from  the  north. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing.   Massive  walls  on  rock  formation. 


OUTSIDE  WALL  WITH  CHECK  PATTERN,   jNIEEWEE  RUINS, 
WEST   GWANDA 


INTERIOR  VIEW   SHEWING  HERRING-BONE  PATTERN, 
MEEWEE    RUINS,   WEST   GWANDA 
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Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Ninety  feet  by  fifty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  visible  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  The  building  is 
laid  out  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  kopje,  the  front  wall 
curving  off  at  each  end  towards  the  back,  which  is  formed 
by  huge  boulders  which  protect  that  side.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  west  side.     Debris  heaps  are  small. 

Note. — A  small  ruin  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  was  probably  built  for  a  look-out  or  for  a  first  line 
of  defence. 

Finds. — Gold-dust,  copper  beads,  and  pottery. 

[There  are  several  other  undoubtedly  ancient  ruins  in  this 
district,  some  being  of  the  first  period,  which  are  not  described, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  authors.] 


CHAPTER   XXI 
RUINS  IN  GWELO  DISTRICT 

M'TELEGWA  RUINS 

Situation. 

IN  wooded  country  on  a  low  granite  kopje  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Thabas  Imamba  Ruins,  in  the  M'Telegwa  Hills, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Shanghani  River,  opposite  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Longwe  River. 

Period. — These  ruins  evidently  belong  to  the  first  Zimbab- 
we period.  The  masonry,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside 
walls,  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  workmanship ;  the  main  and 
divisional  entrance  walls  are  rounded ;  the  batter  of  the  walls 
is  similar  to  that  at  Zimbabwe;  the  foundations  are  on 
formation  rock,  and  are  wide ;  and  the  walls  are  of  massive 
character.  Straight  walls  with  angles  are  absent,  and  the 
rising-terrace  system  of  building  of  the  second  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  is  not  present. 

Importance. — These  are  important  ruins,  with  at  least  six 
minor  and  dependent  ruins  surrounding  them  at  distances 
of  from  seven  hundred  yards  to  three  miles.  These  ruins 
evidently  formed  the  gold-smelting  centre  for  the  district. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  about  two-thirds  of  an 
acre. 

Construction. — The  building  is  of  granite  blocks  on  the 
granite  formation.  The  main  outer  wall  is  about  five  feet  in 
thickness,  the  highest  portion  now  standing  being  twelve 
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feet.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  style,  and 
the  courses  are  very  true.  The  building  is  divided  into  nine 
inclosures,  the  inner  walls  being  three  feet  six  inches  in 
width.  The  plan  of  the  ruin  is  made  to  suit  the  contour 
of  the  summit  of  the  kopje. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  on  south  side  of  the 
inner  wall  facing  the  main  entrance,  and  is  about  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  commences  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  wall. 
No  other  Zimbabwe  pattern  is  present  in  any  of  the  walls 
now  standing. 

General  description. — These  ruins  occupy  the  height  of  a 
kopje,  and  are  guarded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  by 
massive  walls,  but  on  the  north  side  they  are  naturally 
protected  by  a  precipice  which  has  a  drop  of  forty  feet.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  and  is  rounded  off,  as  are 
the  ends  of  all  the  inner  walls.  On  the  south  side  the 
ground  rises  in  a  slight  incline  to  the  main  entrance,  and 
there  are  very  large  boulders  scattered  upon  it,  through 
which  one  has  to  zigzag  to  arrive  at  the  main  entrance. 
This  is  somewhat  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  what 
is  seen  at  the  approach  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  Great  Zim- 
babwe. Evidently  the  main  entrance  was  located  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  boulders. 
From  inside  the  main  entrance  the  ground  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  rises  to  the  summit 
of  the  kopje,  which  is  forty  feet  higher  than  the  entrance  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  inclosure,  where  it  terminates  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  On  the  inner  divisional  wall  of  No.  6 
inclosure  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  and  directly 
facing  it,  is  the  herring-bone  pattern  work  before  mentioned. 
Almost  facing,  but  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  an 
incomplete  circular  building  (No.  9)  with  a  diameter  of 
sixteen  feet,  and  inside  this  is  a  small,  perfectly  circular  ruin 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  wall  of  which  is  about  two 
feet  in  height.     The  workmanship  of  this  inner  circular  ruin, 
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unlike  that  of  the  main  ruins,  is  decidedly  of  a  much  later 
period.  To  the  right  of  No.  9  inclosure  is  another  inclosure 
(No.  8)  about  seventeen  feet  in  length,  with  walls  about  three 
feet  in  width.  Turning  to  the  left  from  the  entrance  inside 
the  inclosure  and  past  the  huge  boulder  which  forms  part 
of  the  south  wall  is  inclosure  No.  7,  which  is  about  twenty- 
two  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  broad.  This  is  built  upon 
a  naturally  raised  rock  platform  so  high  that  it  overlooks  the 
other  lower  inclosures  of  the  main  ruins.  On  the  west  of  the 
inside  of  this  inclosure  some  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  sixty 
feet,  and  within  these  rocks  is  a  passage-way  to  several  caves 
naturally  lighted ;  and  these  caves  show  signs  of  having 
been  occupied.  The  floors  of  the  caves  are  made  with  the 
same  cement  as  is  used  in  Zimbabwe  buildings.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  kopje  are  five  inclosures — Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  connected  by  rounded  entrances 
with  each  inclosure,  but  the  only  entrance  for  these  is  in 
No.  5,  which  stands  on  the  highest  ground.  No.  i  is  a 
separate  inclosure  on  the  south  side  of  Nos.  3  and  4  in- 
closures. In  No.  I  inclosure  was  found  the  skeleton  remains, 
with  bangles  on  which  were  stamped  the  old  Zimbabwe 
herring-bone  pattern. 

General  notes. — On  making  excavations  in  the  chamber 
nearest  the  top  of  the  hill  (No.  5)  a  thorn  tree  with  trunk 
measuring  three  feet  in  circumference  fell  over  and  exposed 
a  skeleton  and  gold  ornaments  intermixed  with  the  roots. 
Skeletons  have  been  found  in  each  of  the  inclosures  of  these 
ruins.  It  is  believed  that  during  the  Mombo  period  these 
ruins  were  used  as  the  burial-place  for  chiefs.  The  skeleton 
with  the  three  pounds'  weight  of  gold  was  buried  inside  the 
circular  inclosure  (No.  9),  which  was  built  in  a  poor  imitation 
of  Zimbabwe  work  of  granite  blocks  taken  from  the  sur- 
rounding walls. 

In  these  ruins  trees  are  forcing  apart  ^he  walls,  and  have 
already  done  considerable  damage. 
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Finds  at  M'Telegwa. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  bangle 
stamped  with  Zimbabwe  herring-bone  pattern.  London 
jewellers  have  pronounced  this  bangle  to  be  stamped  on 
with  one  complete  and  perfect  stamp.  Many  crucibles  of 
the  most  ancient  make  showing  visible  gold  in  flux.  Piece 
of  thin  beaten  gold  about  six  inches  long  and  two  inches 
wide,  without  pattern.  This  is  pierced  with  holes  in  which 
were  large  solid  gold  tacks,  weighing  3  dwts.  each  (present 
value  I2J.  each).  Eleven  caps  of  beaten  gold  with 
sun  image  embossed,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  solid  gold  tacks. 
Two  gold  ferrules,  six  and  eight  inches  long,  tapering  to 
a  point,  with  solid  gold  tacks.  Bottom  portion  of  wooden 
pillow,  the  support  of  which  was  worked  on  both  sides  with 
three  strands  of  gold  wire  into  the  Zimbabwe  chevron 
pattern.  The  patterns  on  both  sides  were  worked  by  the 
same  wire  passing  through  the  wood.  Jar  of  pottery  sixteen 
inches  in  height,  circumference  at  widest  part  twelve  inches. 
The  make  of  the  jar  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  workmanship 
yet  found  in  this  country.  It  is  also  the  only  specimen  in  a 
complete  state  of  preservation  found  up  to  this  date.  This 
was  last  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford. 
Three  skeleton  remains,  each  with  an  average  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  ounces  of  gold  in  bangles  and  beads. 

Monomotapa-Mombo  period.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold- 
wire  thread  in  pattern.*  This  was  found  in  No.  9  in- 
closure.  In  all  probability  cloth  worked  with  gold  thread 
was  also  worn  by  the  ancients,  as  skeletal  remains  found 
in  No.  9  inclosure  were  stated  by  natives  to  have  been  those 
of  a  chief  of  the  Mombo  period.  There  was  buried  with 
him  three  pounds'  weight  of  solid  gold  jewellery.  Five  gold 
bangles,  of  Monomotapa  period  manufacture,  were  on  each 
arm,  each  bangle  weighing  from  i  oz.  to  i  oz.  1 5  dwts.   Three 

*  Livio  Sanuto,  1581,  writing  of  Monomotapa,  states:  "The  people  wear 
clothing  worked  with  gold  thread. " 
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hundred  large  gold  beads,  fifteen  going  to  the  ounce.  The 
beads  were  made  of  gold  strips  with  the  ends  hammered 
round  to  meet.  Lumps  of  smelted  copper.  Gold-wire  work 
plaited  as  if  a  mounting  for  a  stick.  These  have  also  been 
found  in  other  ruins.  Other  skeletal  remains  with  copper 
ornaments  and  necklace  of  small  gold  beads. 


THABAS  IMAMBA  RUINS* 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Thabas  Imamba  Range,  and  overlook  Hartley  Hill  Road, 
which  is  only  six  hundred  yards  distant.  The  ruins  are  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  range,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  many  miles,  including  the  locations  of  the  following 
ruins :  M'Telegwa,  Thabas  Thau,  and  Longwe. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  These  ruins  are  massive, 
with  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  batter  in  both  inside  and 
outside  of  main  walls,  which  are  built  in  curved  lines  on 
rock  foundation.  There  are  no  angular  corners  in  the  main 
walls.  The  rising-terrace  style  of  architecture  is  not  present. 
The  workmanship  is  also  of  the  first  period.  There  are 
additions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Zimbabwe  periods, 
as  at  Khami  and  Dhlo-dhlo,  etc. 

Importance.- — These  are  very  important  ruins.  They 
evidently  formed  a  large  centre  for  the  gold-smelting 
operations  of  the  ancients,  as  portions  of  many  thousands 
of  gold  crucibles  and  blow-pipes  of  the  very  oldest  pattern, 
with  gold  still  in  the  flux,  were  found  under  the  present 
floors.  There  are  indubitable  evidences  that  a  very  great, 
population  resided  at  or  near  these  ruins.  King  Mombo, 
in  the  Mombo  period,  [lived  here,  and  it  was  at  these  ruins 
that  he  was  skinned  alive  by  the  Amaswazies. 

Extent.  —  These  ruins  occupy  an  area  of  over  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty  feet. 

*  These  are  the  Mombo,  Momba,  or  Mamba  Ruins  (see  earlier  chapters). 
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Construction. — The  ruins,  which  are  on  granite  formation 
and  are  built  of  granite,  completely  cover  a  high  kopje  and 
are  apparently  built  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  summit.  The 
inclosures  have  been  filled  in  with  stones  taken  from  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  as  is  the  case  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  and  many 
other  ruins.  Owing  to  their  being  filled  in  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  an  exact  plan  of  the  inclosures.  The 
reoccupations,  additions,  and  reconstructions  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  ruin  was  partially  destroyed  to 
provide  the  material  for  later  erections,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  usual  ornamentations  in  the  main  buildings  being 
absent.  The  workmanship  shown  in  the  main  building  is 
excellent,  and  the  courses  are  very  true,  there  being  no  false 
courses  introduced.  The  entrance  walls  are  ruined,  but 
judging  by  the  architecture  of  the  whole  building,  these  were 
rounded,  as  in  all  ruins  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period. 

Ornamentation. — No  ornamentation  is  visible  in  the  walls 
now  standing.  Most  probably  this  existed,  but  owing  to 
the  vandalism  of  later  occupiers  and  of  amateur  explorers, 
and  also  to  natural  causes,  the  ornamentation  was  destroyed. 

General  description. — There  is  only  one  accessible  approach 
to  these  ruins,  and  this  is  on  the  south-east  side.  All  the 
other  sides  are  surrounded  by  precipices  with  sheer  drops 
ranging  from  fifty  feet  to  seventy  feet.  On  all  sides  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipices  are  huge  debris  heaps  made  of 
ashes,  bones,  broken  pottery,  etc.,  thrown  over  the  edge, 
and  to  this  day,  with  a  dry  separator,  can  be  obtained 
portions  of  gold  ornaments,  gold  pellets  and  tacks,  copper, 
and  pottery,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  all  periods  of 
occupation, 

A  steep  incline  leads  up  to  the  main  entrance,  which  is 
protected  on  the  right-hand  side  by  huge  castellated 
boulders  at  least  twenty  feet  high.  Up  against  the  boulder 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  wall  five  feet  in 
height  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  which  is  built  and 
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rounded  off  to  meet  the  boulders  and  forms  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  passage  already  explored  to  twenty  feet,  but  which 
undoubtedly  extends  right  into  the  building.  Owing  to  the 
filling  up  of  the  ruins  by  the  later  occupiers  it  has  not  been 
traced  further  than  twenty  feet.  The  left-hand  side  of  this 
passage  is  formed  by  another  wall  running  parallel  with  the 
other  wall,  only  without  any  boulder  support  on  the  outside. 
The  passage,  which  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  width 
throughout,  is  floored  with  granite  blocks,  which  are  again 
covered  over  with  finest  granite-powder  cement.  The  floor- 
ing is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  The  walls  of  the 
passage  were  once  higher,  and  the  passage  itself  has  been 
filled  in  to  the  general  level  of  the  upper  floors  and  cemented 
over. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ruins  is  an  open  space 
with  cemented  floor,  protected  by  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
precipice  and  bounded  on  the  north-east  side  by  a  wall 
twelve  feet  in  height.  This  inclosure  is  approached  by  three 
steps  down  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  ruin.  At  the 
top  of  these  steps  is  another  flight  of  over  twelve  steps 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  a  platform  with  cemented  floor, 
which  overlooks  even  the  present  filled-in  floors  of  the  rest 
of  the  buildings.  This  platform  is  the  summit  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  solid  cone,  the  base  being  about  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter  and  the  platform  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  inside  of  the  eastern  main  wall  now  standing,  a 
divisional  wall  of  a  later  period,  and  now  only  two  feet  high, 
runs  with  a  curve  towards  the  south  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruins  for  about  twenty-five  feet.  Inside  the  inclosure  formed 
by  this  wall  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  removed  the  ddbris 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  feet  wide  and  three  feet  to  nine  feet 
deep.  The  debris  was  composed  of  ashes,  bones,  broken 
pottery  of  all  periods,  portions  of  gold  and  copper  crucibles 
and  blow-pipes,  over  which  a  cemented  floor  had  been  laid. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  inclosure  are  two  small  com- 
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partments,  the  lower  one  being  connected  with  the  upper 
one  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  Each  compartment  is  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter. 

General  note. — Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work  in 
getting  down  to  the  original  floors,  further  exploration  was 
not  undertaken,  especially  as  other  unexplored  ruins  offered 
better  facilities  for  examination. 

Portions  of  the  walls  have,  within  the  last  five  years,  been 
destroyed  in  a  most  wilful  manner  by  amateur  explorers 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  walls  contained  treasure. 

These  ruins  are  particularly  interesting  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(i)  They  were  the  capital  of  the  old  Mombo  kingdom, 
and — 

(2)  There  are  evidences  that  a  vast  population  resided 
here  during  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and  later. 


THABAS  I'HAU  (HILL  OF  SHIELDS)  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  three  miles  south  of  Shanghani 
River  and  close  to  road  leading  from  the  Inyati  Mission 
Station,  vi&  Bubi,  Shanghani,  and  Gwelo,  to  Sinnanombi 
gold-belt,  and  are  located  on  a  high,  precipitous  kopje  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascend.  The  approach  is  from  the  north- 
west through  a  narrow  pass  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
among  huge  boulders,  with  a  sharp  turning  to  the  left.  The 
climb  is  very  steep.  This  ascent  shows  signs  of  occupation 
among  the  boulders,  though  there  are  no  evidences  of 
masonry.  From  the  summit  a  view  extending  many  miles 
in  all  directions  can  be  obtained. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  ^period.  Walls  massive,  usual 
batter-back  inside  and  outside  of  wall  of  first  period, 
rounded  entrances,  foundations  on  bed-rock,  plan  irregular 
and  built  to  suit  contour  of  summit. 

Importance. — These  ruins,  both  on  account  of  their  size 
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and  strategic  position  and  of  the  gold-smelting  operations 
carried  on  here,  must  have  been  of  major  importance. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  half  an  acre. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  built  of  granite  blocks  on 
the  granite  formation.  There  is  only  one  entrance,  and  that 
is  on  the  north-west  side,  and  it  has  rounded  walls.  The  walls, 
which  are  of  good  workmanship,  are  seven  feet  wide  at  bases, 
present  reduced  tops  four  feet  wide,  and  highest  parts  about 
nine  feet.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  have  fallen  on 
both  sides  of  the  walls.  The  building  contains  six  inclosures, 
and  also  the  usual  courtyard,  which  is  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  summit.  It  is  probable  that  the  remains  of  a  conical 
buttress  and  temple  may  be  found  when  the  inclosures  are 
opened  up.  Very  little  exploration  work  has  been  carried 
on  at  these  ruins. 

Note. — The  debris  heaps  are  very  extensive,  and  panning 
gave  good  returns. 

These  ruins  do  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
natives. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  Gold  beads,  tacks,  gold  wire, 
beaten  gold,  gold  pellets,  and  portions  of  gold  crucibles. 

LOWER  LONGWE  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  high  and  isolated  kopje,  which  is  well 
wooded,  and  is  precipitous  on  its  east  side,  and  on  the  west 
bank  of  Longwe  River,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  its 
junction  with  the  Shanghani  River, 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period,  with  additions  of  second 
and  later  periods. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  still  standing. 
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Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion. The  walls,  which  extend  round  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
are  four  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide  at  bases,  and  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  -reduced  by  later  occupiers  using  the  blocks 
for  the  erection  of  smaller  buildings  inside  the  inclosures. 
The  main  entrance  is  from  the  west,  and  has  rounded  walls. 
Some  of  the  divisional  walls  also  have  rounded  ends.  Some 
of  the  interior  divisional  walls  are  of  inferior  workmanship, 
and  their  foundations  are  not  on  bed-rock.  Two  skeletal  re- 
mains were  discovered  under  a  portion  of  the  foundation, 
and  these  must  have  been  buried  before  the  wall  was  built. 
Fifteen  skeletal  remains  were  found. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.     Pottery  and  gold-dust. 

Later  periods.  Lumps  of  iron,  iron  spear-heads,  picks,  etc., 
in  abundance. 

UPPER  LONGWE  RUINS 

Situation. — On  west  bank  of  Longwe  River,  three  miles 
south  from  the  Lower  Longwe  Ruins,  on  the  west  side  of  a 
high,  isolated,  rugged,  and  wooded  kopje.  The  approach  is 
from  the  south-west  side  of  the  kopje. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellipti- 
cal. Walls  massive,  with  rounded  ends  and  of  very  good 
workmanship. 

Importance. — Though  very  small  ruins,  these  may  have, 
perhaps,  once  had  some  little  importance. 

Ornamentation. — None  now  visible. 

Extent. — About  a  third  of  an  acre. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  granite  formation,  and  is 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation,  the  ruins  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  stones.  The  walls  still 
stand  four  feet  high.  There  are  three  inclosures.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  south-west  side.  Ddbris  heaps  give 
evidences  of  first-period  occupation. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.     Skeletal   remains  with  gold 
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beads  of  considerable  size,  two  cakes  of  gold,  gold  tacks, 
portion  of  pillow  worked  with  gold-wire  chevron  pattern  on 
both  sides,  and  ancient  pottery. 

Later  periods.  Copper  beads,  portions  of  copper  bangles, 
etc. 

COPPER  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  hundred  yards  from  the  above  junction 
of  the  Umvunga  and  Shanghani  Rivers,  on  a  low  granite 
kopje  in  wooded  country. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellipti- 
cal. Walls  massive,  workmanship  on  inside  and  outside  of 
main  walls  excellent.  Evidences  of  reoccupation  during 
later  periods. 

Importance. — During  the  first  period  these  buildings  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance,  as  gold-smelting  opera- 
tions were  then  carried  on. 

Ornamentation. — None  still  existing. 

Extent. — Forty-five  feet  or  fifty  feet  by  seventy  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Walls :  width  of  bases,  five  feet,  present  height,  seven  feet, 
and  width  of  present  tops  four  feet.  The  main  and  only 
entrance  is  on  the  south-west  side.  There  are  five  separate 
inclosures,  with  the  usual  courtyard,  which  takes  up  a  space 
of  a  third  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  Portions  of  the 
interior  have  been  wholly  or  partially  filled  in  during  a  later 
period. 

Note. — The  peculiar  feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  evidence 
of  most  extensive  copper-smelting  operations  having  been 
carried  on,  tons  of  copper  slag,  pieces  of  copper,  blow-pipes 
with  copper  stains,  and  portions  of  copper  crucibles  lying  in 
and  about  the  ruins.  It  is  not  known  where  the  copper  was 
obtained,  possibly  in  the  district,  which  so  far  has  not  been 
prospected.  No  other  ruin  in  Rhodesia  shows  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  copper-smelting  remains. 
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Finds, — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  beads,  gold  tacks,  gold 
pellets,  and  gold-dust. 

Later  periods.  Copper  crucibles,  blow-pipes,  pieces  of 
copper,  copper  bangles,  etc. 


UMVUNGA  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  granite  kopje  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Umvunga  River,  nine  miles  up  the  river  from  the  Hartley 
Hill  road  drift.  The  best  approaches  are  from  the  south 
and  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Massive  walls,  workmanship  excellent,  foundations 
on  rock,  entrance  walls  rounded,  inside  of  walls  well  built 
and  battered. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Extent. — Ninety  feet  by  eighty  feet.  No  traces  of  this 
building  having  been  larger. 

Description. — Width  of  bases  of  walls  five  feet,  at  present 
reduced  top  three  feet  six  inches,  and  average  height  five 
feet.  Built  of  granite  blocks.  There  are  three  inclosures 
and  a  courtyard.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  south-east 
side  and  has  rounded  walls.  No  traces  of  steps.  Debris 
heaps. 

Note. — These  ruins  have  not  been  explored.  Pannings 
showed  fine  gold-dust.     Pottery  of  all  periods  was  found. 


LITTLE  UMVUNGA  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  small  granite  kopje  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the  Umvunga  River  Valley,  and  in  well-wooded 
country  and  in  sight  of  the  M'Telegwa  Ruins,  which  are 
five  miles  to  the  south,  and  close  to  a  small  running  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Umvunga  River.    The  best  approach 
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to  these  ruins  is  from  the  Lower  Shanghani-Gwelo  road, 
which  is  three  miles  to  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Massive  walls  on  rock  foundation,  usual  first-period 
batter,  excellent  workmanship  inside  and  outside  of  main 
walls,  and  entrance  has  rounded  walls. 

Importance. — It  is  probable,  owing  to  the  "finds,"  that 
at  these  ruins  gold-smelting  operations  were  carried  on. 

Extent. — About  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet.  No  evidence  of 
their  having  once  been  larger. 

Ornamentation. — None  now  existing. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  walls  at 
bases  five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet  six  inches,  and 
highest  portion  seven  feet.  There  are  two  inclosures.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side  and  has  rounded  walls; 
no  trace  of  steps.     Debris  heaps. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  beads,  gold  pellets,  fine 
gold-dust,  pottery,  etc. 


LITTLE  M'TELEGWA  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  miles  due  east  of  the  M'Telegwa  Ruins, 
on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Umvunga  River,  on  a  bold 
granite  bluff  overlooking  the  surrounding  country.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Walls  massive,  with  excellent  workmanship  and  usual 
first-period  batter  on  both  sides,  foundations  on  rock,  and 
rounded  entrances. 

Importance. — The  exceptionally  massive  character  of  these 
ruins  suggests  that,  though  not  of  major  importance,  they  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  minor  importance.  So  far  no  remains 
either  of  temple  or  gold-smelting  operations  have  been 
discovered. 

Extent. — About  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet. 
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Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Walls  at  bases  twelve 
feet  wide,  present  tops  five  feet  wide,  highest  portion  of  the 
walls  fourteen  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  building.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  steps. 
There  are  three  inclosures  which  have  been  filled  in,  probably 
with  stones  taken  from  the  south  wall,  which  is  open  ;  also  a 
fiUed-in  buttress  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Ingangase  Ruins. 

Finds. —  Fine  gold,  copper  beads,  wire,  and  pieces  of 
copper. 

BEMBEZWAAN  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje,  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  about  midway  between 
the  Sebakwe  and  Bembezwaan  Rivers  and  three  miles  above 
their  junction.  The  best  approach  is  from  the  Chicago- 
Gaika  Mine,  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  and  crossing 
the  Bembezwaan  River  about  a  mile  above  the  junction. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellipti- 
cal. Both  sides  of  walls  are  well  built  and  have  the  usual 
first-period  batter.     Foundations  on  rock. 

Importance-. — Minor. 

Ornamentation, — None. 

Extent. — Sixty-five  feet  by  thirty-five  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  base  of 
walls  about  five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet  six  inches, 
and  average  height  five  feet.  There  are  three  inclosures 
and  a  courtyard.     The  entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side. 

Note. — The  building  has  not  been  filled  in,  but  has  been 
occupied  at  different  periods.  The  Portuguese  fort  is  below 
the  junction  of  the  Bembezwaan  and  Sebakwe  Rivers,  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  this  ruin. 

1  Finds. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here,  but 
pannings  showed  fine  gold.  Pottery  of  all  periods,  also 
copper  wire  and  beads  were  found. 
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SEBAKWE-UMNYATI   RUINS 

Situation. — These  two  distinct  ruins  are  situated  on  two 
prominent  kopjes  near  the  junction  of  the  Sebakwe  and 
Umnyati  Rivers,  in  the  Gwelo  district.  The  two  sets  of 
ruins  face  one  another  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards.  A  small  stream  of  water  flows  between  them.  The 
country  is  thickly  wooded  and  rugged.  A  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  obtained  from  both  of  these 
ruins.     The  best  approach  is  from  the  south-west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Walls  massive,  batter-back  and  best  workmanship 
both  on  inside  and  outside  faces  of  walls,  foundations  on 
rock. 

Importance. — Min  or. 

Ornamentation. — On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  ruin, 
which  is  nearer  the  Umnyati  River,  there  is  check  pattern 
about  ten  feet  long  and  about  four  feet  above  present  floors, 
and  faces  north-east. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  granite  formation.  Width 
of  walls  at  base  six  feet,  and  at  present  tops  three  feet  six 
inches,  with  an  average  height  of  six  feet.  The  north-eastern 
ruin  has  four  inclosures  and  is  sixty  feet  by  forty-five  feet. 
The  south-western  ruin  has  three  inclosures  and  is  forty-five 
feet  by  forty  feet  No  entrances  can  be  located  owing  to  the 
damaged  state  of  the  walls. 

Note. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here,  but  a  few 
pannings  from  each  d6bris  heap  showed  fine  gold. 

JOMBI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje  in  well  -  timbered 
coui^try  at  the  junction  of  the  Jombi  and  Umnyati  Rivers. 
The  best  approach  is  from  the  west. 

Period, — First  Zimbabwe  period.    Plan  of  building  ellip- 
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tical.  Excellent  workmanship,  rounded  entrances,  founda- 
tions on  rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Extent. — Forty-five  feet  by  forty  feet. 

Description. — Width  of  walls  at  base  four  feet,  at  present 
tops  three  feet,  extreme  height  five  feet,  and  built  of  granite 
blocks.  There  are  three  inclosures  and  the  usual  courtyard. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  north-east  side.  This  ruin  has  not 
been  filled  in  by  later  occupiers. 

Finds. — Gold-dust  and  pottery  of  all  periods. 


TAGATI   RUINS 

Situation. — This  group  of  over  twenty  detached  ruins  is 
near  to  the  Tegati  Hills,  on  high  diorite  kopjes,  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Gwelo  as  the  crow  flies. 

Period. — Some  of  these  distinct  ruins  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  first  period,  while  others  are  of  the  second  period,  with 
additions  of  later  periods. 

Importance. — These  ruins,  from  their  number,  size,  and 
area  covered,  were  of  considerable  importance.  This  was 
also  a  gold-smelting  centre  of  the  ancients. 

Extent. — These  more  than  twenty  distinct  ruins  cover  an 
area  of  at  least  one  and  a  half  square  miles. 

Ornamentation. — None,  owing  to  great  reduction  in  heights 
of  walls  and  no  exploration  work  having  been  done  in  the 
interiors  of  the  buildings. 

Description. — In  the  ruins  of  the  first  period  the  walls  are 
massive  and  well  built,  and  the  entrances  rounded.  In  the 
ruins  of  the  second  period  the  walls  are  not  massive,  but 
are  roughly  built,  and  have  squared  ends.  The  present 
height  of  walls  averages  five  feet,  while  the  highest  wall  is 
seven  feet.  Each  ruin  has  several  inclosures,  varying  in 
numbers  from  three  to  seven.     Steps  were  only  found  at 
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one  ruin.  The  largest  and  best  ruin  of  this  group  is  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  its  measurements  are  roughly  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  seventy-five  feet.  No  in- 
closures  can  be  seen  in  this  ruin  owing  to  the  filling  up 
during  a  later  period,  Diorite  blocks  have  been  used  in  all 
the  buildings.     Debris  heaps  extensive. 

Finds.  —  Zimbabwe  periods.  Portions  of  ancient  gold 
crucibles,  gold  beads,  gold  tacks,  -gold  pellets,  and  fine  gold- 
dust  and  pottery.  In  one  small  inclosure  gold-dust  was 
plentiful. 

Later  periods.    Copper,  copper  beads,  and  wire  and  pottery. 


UMTELEKWE   RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  a  high  granite  dyke  or 
protrusion  out  of  the  surrounding  country  rock,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  a  range  of  hills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Um- 
telekwe  River,  and  three  miles  south-east  of  the  Mac-a-Mac 
Reef.  The  best  approach  is  from  the  north-west  up  a  very 
rugged  and  steep  incline. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, massive  walls,  excellent  workmanship,  also  batter  on 
both  sides  of  main  walls,  and  foundations  on  rock. 

Importance. — No  exploration  work  having  been  carried  on 
here  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  these  ruins  have  either 
temple  remains  or  evidence  of  gold-smelting  operations. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  for  about  five  feet 
on  the  outside  of  the  north-west  wall. 

Extent. — About  sixty  feet  by  forty  feet. 

Description. — The  height  of  the  present  tops  of  walls  is, 
roughly  speaking,  about  eight  feet.  Walls  at  base  five  feet 
to  six  feet  in  width,  at  tops  three  feet  six  inches.  These 
buildings  have  not  been  filled  in,  and  several  inclosures  can 
be  traced.     The  entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

TATI  AND  NORTH  BECHUANALAND 
GROUP  OF  RUINS 

TATI  RUINS 
npHESE  are  situated  near  Ramakubama  River  (Tati 
■A-  Concessions  Territory),  south  of  Francistown  and  north 
of  Old  Tati,  about  nine  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  road 
north.  The  walls  show  herring-bone  pattern  on  the  outside 
and  nearer  the  base  of  the  walls  than  is  usual.  The  wall  on 
one  side  is  down.  Zimbabwe  architecture  and  plan  of  building 
and  construction.  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  higher  building 
within  the  elliptical  circle.  Dr.  Robert  Moffat  refers  to  this 
ruin  and  speaks  of  the  vandalism  of  transport-riders  in 
destroying  the  walls,  but  he  gives  no  description  of  the  ruins. 
Dr.  Holub  states  that  each  of  the  inclosures  has  an  entrance 
facing  north.  Mr.  G.  Phillips  states  that  the  walls  of  these 
ruins  are  exceptionally  massive,  while  Mr.  Maund  says  the 
walls  are  twelve  feet  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  that  the  entrance 
is  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  at  a  time  could  pass.  An 
engraving  in  Dr.  E.  Mohr's  work  shows  herring-bone  pattern 
on  the  inside  of  main  walls,  the  inner  face  of  which  appears 
to  be  well  built.  This  ruin  is  described  by  Dr.  Holub  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Maund  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent  and  others, 

SEMALALI   RUINS 
Four  distinct  sets  of  ruins  near  Semalali.     The  radii  of 
curves  in  these  buildings  were  fixed  by  Mr.  Swan.     The  four 
buildings  are  of  the  original  Zimbabwe  plan  and  construction. 
Mentioned  by  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  and  early  writers. 

327 
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IMPAKWE  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  fifty  yards  from  the  Impakwe  River,  in  the 
Tuli  district.  The  Impakwe  is  a  tributary  of  Limpopo  River, 
Zimbabwe  plan  and  construction.  Herring-bone  pattern 
low  down  on  the  walls.  The  walls  and  foundations  show  an 
octagonal  plan  of  building.  Mr.  Bent  found  no  evidences  of 
any  temple  at  these  ruins.  Dr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund 
give  descriptions  of  these  ruins,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bent  and  other  writers. 

SHASHI  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  on  the  Shashi  River  and  are  described  by 
Dr.  Holub  in  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa^  also  by  Mr.  Bent. 

MACLOUTSIE  RUINS 
The  Macloutsie  Ruins  are  close  to  old  camp.     The  radii  of 
curves  were  fixed  by  Mr.  Swan.     Plan  and  construction  are 
of  original  Zimbabwe  style.    Described  by  Mr.  Bent,  and 
early  pioneers. 

MACLOUTSIE  AND  LOTIAKANA  RUINS 
On  the  south  bank  of  the  Macloutsie  River,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  its  junction  with  the  Lotiakana  River.  This 
building  is  of  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  period.  No  decoration 
visible,  as  the  walls  are  now  only  about  four  feet  high. 
The  plan  is  elliptical. 

LIPOKOLI  RUINS 
In  Lipokoli  Hills,  ten  to  twelve  miles  north  of  Macloutsie 
River.  These  are  two  distinct  sets  of  ruins  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period  architecture  and  construction.  No  temple 
remains  have  been  discovered  here.  These  ruins  are  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bent,  and  described  and  photographed  by  members 
of  the  1890  Pioneer  Column. 


LOTSANI   RUINS 

scale:    I  IN.    TO   20  FT. 


MACLOULSIE  RUINS 

SCALE  :    I  IN.    TO  40  FT. 


SEMALILI    RUINS 

SCALE  :    1  IN.    TO    40  FT. 
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BAOBAB  KOP  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  on  Baobab  Kop,  north  of  the  LipokoH 
Hills  and  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Shashani  and   Shashi  rivers  and  near  the  telegraph  route 
between  Macloutsie  and  Tuli. 

LOTSANI-LIMPOPO  RUINS 
Near  the  junction  of  Lotsani  and  Limpopo  Rivers.  These 
ruins  comprise  two  distinct  sets  of  buildings.  Messrs.  Bent 
and  Swan  state  that  both  these  ruins  are  "orientated  towards 
the  setting  sun."  All  the  characteristics  of  the  first  Zimbab- 
we period  architecture  are  present  here,  including  the 
battering  back  on  both  sides  of  main  walls,  which  have 
rounded  ends  and  are  built  in  very  regular  courses.  The 
holes  in  side  walls  of  the  doorways,  similar  to  those  at 
Zimbabwe,  are  now  thought  to  have  been  made  during 
a  later  period.  These  ruins  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent, 
and  are  described  by  early  pioneers. 

SELKIRK  RUiN 

Mr.  R.  C.  Dowie,  of  Bulawayo,  reports  an  ancient  wall  on 
the  Selkirk  property  in  Tati  Concessions.  The  wall  is  built 
against  a  slight  eminence.  There  is  little  of  it  left,  and  the 
stones  have  no  pattern.  He  says,  "  It  is  just  a  piece  of  plain 
stonework  similar  to  that  of  many  ancient  ruins,  but  still  it 
is  interesting,  as  being  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  fort  whence 
watch  could  be  kept  over  the  surrounding  country." 

This  ruined  wall  is  in  close  proximity  to  an  ancient  copper 
mine. 

Almost  all  the  ruins  in  the  Tati  and  Bechuanaland  group 
are  believed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  first  or  earliest 
Zimbabwe  period,  and  these  all  lack  any  of  the  evidences 
of  second -period   architecture.      In    none    of  the   ruins    are 
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there  any  terraced  buildings.  The  only  ruins  which  may 
not  belong  to  the  first  period  are  those  of  Impakwe,  which 
some  consider  to  have  been  of  much  later  date. 

The  ruins  of  this  group  have  been  so  often  described  that 
it  would  be  tedious  reading  were  all  full  details  to  be  set 
forth,  especially  as  no  one  of  these  ruins  presents  any 
striking  peculiarity,  all  features  being  represented  in  a 
description  of  any  ruin  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period. 

Reports  as  to  the  discovery  of  several  portions  of  ancient 
walls  in  different  localities  in  the  Tati  Concession  are  to 
hand,  while  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony,  north  of  Murchison  Range,  has  been  established  by 
writers  and  prospectors. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

RUINS   IN   MATABELELAND   LOCATED 
BUT  NOT   DESCRIBED 

MULLINS'  RUINS 

SITUATED  about  four  miles  west  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Jombi  River,  in  the  Mafungabusi  district.  These 
comprise  four  different  sets  of  very  important  and  extensive 
ruins  covering  a  large  area.  Gold  beads  have  been  found 
here. 

BILI  RUINS 

■  These  ruins  are  on  the  summit  of  Samagaschwia  Hill, 
near  Bill's  old  kraal,  in  the  Mafungabusi  district.  These 
ruins  cover  a  very  large  area  of  ground,  and  evidently  were 
of  considerable  importance. 

PONGO  RUINS 

On  the  Pongo  River,  six  miles  south  of  Shanghani  River 
and  about  two  miles  east  of  the  new  railway.  These  form 
a  group  of  three  or  four  distinct  ruins.  The  walls  are  down, 
but  foundations  can  be  traced.  There  are  several  other 
groups  of  ruins  in  this  district. 

MORVEN  RUINS 

Situated  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  Morven  Mine. 
Walls  remaining  are  six  feet  to  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
to  six  feet  high.  Boulders  have  been  utilised  in  the  con- 
struction.    Very  little  of  the  ruin  remains.     In  this  locality 
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are  extensive  ancient  workings,  and   hundreds   of  ancient 
crushing-stones  are  to  be  found  here. 

DAWNEY  RUINS 

These  ruins  are  sixty  miles  due  west  of  Bulawayo,  and  are 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baines  to  have  been  discovered 

by  the    Hon.   Mr.   Dawney,  who  at    that  time  published 

descriptions  of  them.     These  ruins  are  also  spoken  of  as 

the  Upper  Gwaai  Ruins,  but  they  lie  to  the  west  of  that 

river. 

PANDA-MA-TENKA  RUINS 

These  are  important  ruins  near  the  source  of  the  Natetsi 
River,  in  Wankie's  district  and  near  the  old  Zambesi  road 
from  Tati.  The  measurements  of  these  ruins  were  supplied 
to  the  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford.  Photographs  of  these  ruins 
show  Zimbabwe  construction,  though  some  writers  have 
suggested  that  they  were  of  later  date. 

DAKA  RUINS 

Situated  in  Wankie's  district,  and  are  three  miles  east 

of  the  Daka  River  on  the  footpath  from  Wankie's  to  Panda- 

ma-tenka.     Particulars  of  these  ruins  were  supplied  to  the 

Ancient  Ruins  Company,  Ltd.,  but  appear  to  have  been  lost 

WANKIE  RUINS 

Several  sets  of  ruins  are  reported  by  Mr.  Price  (Messrs. 
Forster,  Browne,  and  Rees'  representative).  These  are  on 
and  near  the  coal  area  at  Wankie's,  owned  by  the  Wankie 
(Rhodesia)  Coal,  Railway,  and  Exploration  Company,  Ltd., 
but  no  definite  particulars  of  these  ruins  are  to  hand. 

LOWER  SHANGHANI   RUINS 

These  ruins  are  on  the  Lower  Shanghani  River,  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  where  Major  Alan  Wilson's  party  made  their 
last  stand. 
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BULALEMA  RUINS 

In  the  Bulalema  district  are  ruins  evidently  possessing 
features  of  the  second  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture,  and 
are  built  on  the  rising-terrace  principle.  They  are  near  the 
L.M.S.  missionary  station  at  Bulalema. 

FIG  TREE  RUINS 

On  Simpson's  farm,  about  three  miles  west  of  Fig  Tree 
old  store  and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Simpson's  homestead, 
on  granite  kopjes. 

RUINS  (NORTH   MATOPPAS) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Matoppa  Range  are  several 
ancient  ruins  of  small  size,  placed  as  if  to  protect  the  gorges 
into  the  hills.  Several  are  altogether  hidden  by  trees  and 
may  be  passed  close  to  without  their  being  discovered. 
There  is  also  a  small  ruin  on  Sauerdale,  and  one  on  the 
Happy  Valley  farm  close  to  Mr.  Van  Rensburg's  homestead. 
But  this  latter  ruin  is  at  present  difficult  of  classification.  It 
■  is  highly  probable  that  more  ruins  will  yet  be  found  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  range. 

UMVUTCHA   RUIN 

In  the  Umvutcha  district,  near  Bulawayo,  to  the  west 
of  the  Umvutcha  Kraal.  This  ruin,  which  has  check  pattern, 
was  described  in  one  of  the  earliest  papers  published  in 
Bulawayo.  Probably  this  ruin  was  one  of  the  minor  forts 
dependent  upon  the  Khami  Ruins. 

LOWER  KHAMI   RUINS 
Ancient  ruins,  with  check  pattern,  are  reported  to  be  five 
miles  lower  down  the  river  than  the  main  Khami  Ruins. 
These  are  known  to  exist,  but  no  descriptions  are  to  hand. 
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RUINED  WALL  NEAR  CHRISTMAS  REEF 
On  the  Tuli  road  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
on  one  side,  just  before  arriving  at  Christmas  Reef  from 
Bulawayo,  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  wall  built  of 
granite  blocks  on  the  Zimbabwe  style.  These  foundations 
have  been  practically  covered  over  with  silted  soil,  and  small 
trees  and  bushes  completely  hide  them.  One  has  to  creep 
under  low  branches  to  get  to  the  wall. 

TULIKA  RUINS 
In  South   Belingwe,  three   miles  north  of  Ihuzi  Ruins. 
Induna  of  the  district  is  Banhwe,  who  lives  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  these  ruins. 

UMSIMBETSE   RUINS 

In  South  Belingwe  district,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ihuzi 

Ruins,  on  a  granite  kopje.     Usitandzie  is  six  miles  south 

of  these  ruins. 

UMRONGWE  RUINS 

In   North   Belingwe,  six  miles   north-east  of  Burangwe 
Ruins,  on  Umrongwe  spruit,  running  into  Ingazie  River. 

KULUKULU  RUINS 
In  North  Belingwe,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  N'Natali 
Ruins. 

MASUNDA  RUINS 

In  North  Belingwe,  between  the  Sabi  and  Lundi  rivers, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  M'Badzulu  Ruins. 

M'BADZULU   RUINS 
In  North  Belingwe,  about  ten  miles   south  of  Chugwa 

Ruins. 

CHUGWA  RUINS 

In  North  Belingwe,  three  miles  west  of  Lundi  River  and 
ten  miles  north  of  M'Badzulu  Ruins. 
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CATLING  HILL  RUINS 
Three  miles  west  of  Gatling  Hill  Mine,  on  the  edge  of 
the  granite  formation. 

SINANOMBI   RUINS 
On  the  Umgwenia  River,  near  Northallerton  Mine,  Gwelo 
district.     Large  ruins  in  good  state  of  preservation.     Prob- 
ably important.     Walls  about  ten  feet  high.     Elliptical  plan. 
Herring-bone  pattern. 

GWADALOWAYO  RUINS 
Near  Etal  Reef,  Filabusi  district. 

"B,-P."  RUINS 
On  the  summit  of  a  range  of  kopjes  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  road  leading  from  Filabusi  Fort  to  the  "B.-P."  Reef. 
Diameter  seventy  feet,  walls  four  feet  to  five  feet  in  width, 
present  height  six  feet.  Well  built,  slate  slabs,  no  orna- 
mentation, and  entrance  on  the  north-east  side. 

REGINA  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  situated  three  hundred  yards  north  of 
Meikle's  store,  on  the  Insiza  and  Belingwe  road,  and  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Mudnezero  Ruins,  in  the  Upper  Insiza 
district.  In  1894  they  were  examined  by  Dr.  Hans  Sauer, 
Captain  Sampson,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  and  a  description  was 
given  in  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle.  The  plan  is  elliptical, 
being  at  the  widest  points  three  hundred  feet  by  two  hun- 
dred feet.  There  are  six  tiers  of  terraces.  There  are 
several  cellar-like  holes  under  the  floors  of  these  buildings 
(see  Cellars  in  Chapter  xii.     For  finds  see  Chapter  xi.). 

SHEBONA  RUINS 
To  the  north  of  Fort  Rixon  and  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  in  the 
Upper  Insiza  district. 
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LOBELA  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  situated  about  equal  distance  from  Dhlo- 
dhlo   Ruins,  Choko   Ruins,  and  Mudnezero  Ruins,  in  the 
Upper  Insiza  district. 

DECHOW  RUINS 
Thirteen  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  queen's  kraal,  in  the  Bembesi 
district,  on  the  right  of  the  Zambesi  road.  Visitors  should 
take  the  road  from  the  queen's  kraal  to  Chubichubi's  kraal 
for  ten  miles,  and  then  go  due  north  for  six  miles.  The 
ruins  cover  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  There  is  no  ornamenta- 
tion. The  plan  is  elliptical,  and  the  highest  portion  of  the 
walls  now  standing  is  about  seven  feet.  Scores  of  ancient 
crushing -stones  have  been  found  in  a  creek  near  these 
ruins. 

Note. — There  are  at  least  twenty  other  ancient  ruins  of  the 
first-period  type  in  Matabeleland  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  oldest  Zimbabwe  architecture,  beyond  those  described  or 
located,  and  particulars  of  these  will  be  given  by  the  authors 
in  a  future  edition. 

Further,  several  other  ancient  ruins  in  Matabeleland,  not 
described  or  located  in  this  work,  were  reported  to  the 
"  Rhodesia  Ancient  Ruins  Company,  Ltd.,"  but  all  records 
of  locations,  measurements,  and  other  details  have  been  lost, 
as  the  authors,  on  searching  the  papers  of  this  company, 
failed  to  trace  any  notes  concerning  them,  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Neal  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  so  reported. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

RUINS  IN   MASHONALAND 

M'TENDELE  RUINS 

SEVERAL  writers  give  the  name  of  "Matindela"  to 
these  ruins.  This  is  incorrect,  their  proper  name  being 
M'Tendele,  or  Guinea-fowl,  as  these  birds  abound  in  this 
district. 

Situation. — Approximately  19°  30'  23"  latitude  and  31° 
51'  4S"  longitude,  and  about  3,350  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
ruins  are  built  upon  a  bare  granite  rock  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  and  occupy  a  strong  strategic  position. 
They  are  situated  in  Nyasando's  country,  Charter  district, 
twenty  miles  due  west  from  the  Sabi  River,  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Mount  Eveta,  nine  miles  south  of  the  curiously 
shaped  Chiburwe  Mountain  (1,000  feet),  and  fourteen  miles 
south  of  the  Zeeri  River  Ruins. 

Period.  —  Present  building,  but  not  the  foundations,  is 
believed  to  be  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  the  Great 
Zimbabwe.  The  foundations  are  evidently  of  the  first  Zim- 
babwe period,  and  are  laid  upon  an  elliptical  plan,  and  are 
very  massive.  The  walls  give  every  evidence  of  the  second- 
period  architecture,  including  rough  masonry,  irregular 
courses,  straight  entrance  walls,  and  practically  plumb  faces. 
Mr.  Bent  is  of  opinion  that  the  foundations  were  built  by 
the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  the  original  portions  of  the 
Great  Zimbabwe,  only  that  the  superstructure  was  erected 
during  a  period  of  decadence  (see  Periods,  Chapter  xii.). 
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Importance. — These  are  very  important  ruins,  with  temple 
remains,  and  were  the  chief  or  capital  centre  for  a  very  large 
district  which  contains  numerous  minor  ruins. 

Extent. — Two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet.  Judging  by  the  numerous  traces  of  founda- 
tions outside  the  ruins,  the  buildings  were  in  all  probability 
once  very  much  larger. 

Orientation. — The  general  aspect  of  the  decorated  part  of 
the  building  is  toward  the  setting  sun.  Mr.  Swan  does  not 
place  much  reliance  on  the  particular  orientation  of  the 
present  building,  which  he  believes  is  but  a  reconstruction 
at  a  late  period*  and  a  rough  copy  of  the  older  structure. 
He  also  states :  "  The  direction  of  the  doorways  also  seems 
to  have  some  meaning,  for  three  of  them  look  east  25°  north, 
and  four  east  25°  south,  thus  corresponding  to  the  direction 
of  the  sun  rising  and  setting  at  the  solstices." 

Ornamentation. — On  the  outside  of  the  western  wall,  and 
facing  the  setting  sun  at  the  summer  solstice,  is  herring- 
bone pattern  extending  six  feet  above  the  entrance,  also 
herring-bone  pattern  for  a  length  of  forty  feet  facing  the 
setting  sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  while  a  dentelle  pattern 
faces  the  W.N.W.,  being  two  courses  lower  in  the  wall  than 
the  herring-bone  pattern  above  the  entrance.  Herring-bone 
pattern  in  two  lengths,  one  being  thirteen  feet,  are  on  the 
inside  wall  of  one  of  the  western  inclosures  and  face  the 
rising  sun  at  the  summer  solstice. 

Description. — These  are  very  fine  ruins,  but  altogether 
inferior  to  Zimbabwe. 

The  building  is  of  granite  blocks,  believed  to  have  been 
quarried  from  two  depressions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill.  The  main  walls  on  the  south-east  side  are  eleven  feet 
six  inches  wide  at  bases,  and  still  stand  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  main  entrance  faces  W.S.W.  and  has  square 
walls  with  stone  wall  carried  over  it.  The  entrance  was 
•  Dr.  Schlichter  makes  a  similar  remark  with  regard  to  Dhlo-dhlo  ruins. 
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originally  seventy  feet  wide,  but  has  been  narrowed  on  each 
side  by  walls  two  feet  wide ;  and  this  narrowed  entrance 
has  again  been  completely  built  up,  and  evidently  was  not 
walled  up  in  any  haste.  Mr.  Bent  (p.  138)  suggests  a  possible 
connection  with  the  walling  up  of  the  pylons  of  certain 
Egyptian  temples  in  the  Karnak.  The  building  is  perfectly 
open  for  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  the 
north-east  side.  There  are  six  inclosures  to  be  seen  still 
remaining.  The  divisional  walls  are  laid  on  comparatively 
straight  lines,  and  all  the  internal  entrances  are  squared. 
There  is  a  loophole  in  the  main  wall  above  the  south-west 
entrance,  only  a  few  feet  more  towards  the  north,  which  Mr. 
Bent  suggests  was  for  admitting  rays  of  light  into  the  temple 
inclosure  for  astronomical  purposes.  There  are  holes  in  the 
tops  of  the  walls,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  mono- 
liths, as  at  Zimbabwe  and  other  ruins.  On  the  inside  of  the 
front  part  of  the  wall  is  a  banquette  or  terrace  three  feet 
shorter  than  the  front  part  of  the  walls.  This  resembles  the 
banquette  work  at  N'Natali  Ruins,  Outside  the  main  walls  are 
many  circular  foundations  built  of  granite  blocks  and  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  six  to  fifteen  feet.  These  are  built  in 
groups,  and  resemble  the  small  circular  buildings  to  be  found 
at  M'Telegwa,  Bochwa,  Zimbabwe,  and  other  ruins.  Over  a 
dozen  giant  baobab  trees  are  standing  within  these  ruins 
and  doing  very  considerable  harm  to  the  walls.  The  presence 
of  these  trees  shows  that  the  ruins  could  not  have  been 
occupied  for  many  centuries. 


ZEERI   RIVER  RUINS 

These  ruins,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  Chiburwe 
Ruins,  are  on  the  Zeeri  River,  fifteen  miles  north-west  from 
Sabi  River,  in  the  Charter  district.  This  is  an  elliptical  fort 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  built  in  good  Zimbabwe  style. 
Gigantic  baobab  trees  are  damaging  the  walls. 
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CHILONGA   RUINS 

In  Nyasando's  country,  Charter  district,  eight  miles  south 
of  M'Tendele  Ruins. 

METERNE  RUINS 

Ten  miles  north-west  of  Kutiarngi's  kraal,  and  three  or 
four  miles  from  Mount  Eveta,  and  not  far  from  Lutilo 
Mountain.  These  ruins  are  built  on  the  top  of  a  rounded 
granite  hill  and  comprise  three  circular  buildings.  The 
walls  are  hopelessly  ruined. 

Chain  of  forts. — The  ruins  of  M'Tendele,  Zeeri  River, 
Chilonga,  and  Meterne  form  a  group  all  within  fifteen  miles 
of  each  other.  Several  archzeologists  presume  them  to  be  a 
chain  of  forts,  not  temples,  protecting  an  ancient  trade  route 
going  north-east. 

UMNYATI   RUINS 

Near  Umnyati  posting  -  station,  eight  miles  south  of 
Charter,  on  the  Victoria  Road. 


LUNDI  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  granite  eminence  five  hundred  yards  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lundi  River,  within  two  miles  of  Lundi 
posting-station,  on  the  old  Pioneer  Road  to  Salisbury.  The 
ruins  are  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  locality,  with  high 
and  rugged  kopjes  and  wooded  flats.  The  district  is  thickly 
populated. 

Period. — This  is  a  circular  ruin,  and  Messrs.  Bent  and 
Swan  believe  that  the  circular  buildings  are  those  of  a  later 
date  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  than  those  which  are  built 
upon  an  elliptical  plan  or  laid  on  a  system  of  curves  (see 
Periods,  Chapter  xii.). 
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Importance. — Though  a  small  building,  it  was  probably 
used  both  as  fort  and  temple.  The  strategic  position  of 
the  ruin  near  a  drift,  and  protecting  the  route  westward 
through  the  kopjes  in  this  district,  suggest  a  fort,  while 
Major  Condor,  the  Palestine  and  Arabian  archaeologist, 
together  with  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  and  others,  affirm  it 
was  once  used  as  a  temple. 

Extent. — The  building  has  a  diameter  of  fifty-four  feet. 

Ornamentation. — The  ornamentations  are  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  consist  of  two  rows  of  one  side  only  of  herring- 
bone, and  two  rows  of  check  patterns.  The  check  pattern 
is  near  the  present  top  of  the  wall  and  the  herring-bone  is 
underneath  it. 

Orientation.  —  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  state  that  "  the 
patterns  face  the  rising  sun  at  the  winter  solstice.  Nearly 
facing  the  rising  sun  at  the  equinox  is  a  curious  bulge  (out- 
wards) for  about  two  feet  constructed  in  the  wall.  At  this 
bulge  the  two  lower  rows  of  ornamentation  terminate,  but 
the  upper  one  is  carried  on  round  as  far  as  the  south-eastern 
entrance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  patterns, 
found  on  nearly  all  the  Mashonaland  ruins,  were  constructed 
for  a  purpose;  they  only  go  round  a  portion  of  the  buildings; 
they  have  always  the  same  aspect,  namely,  south-east,  and 
one  cannot  dissociate  these  circular  buildings  and  the  patterns 
from  some  form  of  sun-worship." 

Major  Condor  says,  "The  circle  is  a  sacred  inclosure, 
without  which  the  Arab  still  stands  with  his  face  to  the 
rising  sun." 

The  buttress  or  bulging  out  on  north-east  side  might  have 
answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  conical  buttresses  at 
Zimbabwe  (Acropolis),  Chum,  Umnukwana,  Ingangase, 
Little  M'Telegwa,  and  other  ruins. 

Description. — The  walls,  which  are  on  formation  rock,  have 
a  base  five  feet  wide,  and  the  highest  point  now  standing 
is  about  nine  feet.     The  workmanship  is  good.     The  lowest 
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courses  of  the  walls  are  made  of  very  large  blocks  of  granite 
of  irregular  shape,  and  seem  to  be  the  largest  stones  used 
in  any  buildings.  The  interior  is  divided  into  inclosures, 
the  divisional  walls  being  laid  on  straighter  lines  than  the 
divisional  walls  at  Zimbabwe.  There  are  two  entrances, 
one  facing  the  north  and  one  the  south-east,  and  each  has 
squared  walls.  The  south-eastern  entrance  has  been  built 
during  a  later  portion  of  the  period  in  which  the  building 
was  erected,  as  the  workmanship  is  equally  as  good  and  is 
identical  in  character.  The  floors  are  cemented  in  the  usual 
Zimbabwe  style. 

Note. — Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  examined  this  ruin  in 
189s,  spending  one  week  in  the  work. 

Finds. — Small  quantity  of  gold-dust,  copper  beads,  glazed 
pottery. 

LOWER  LUNDI   RUINS 

Situation. — Fifteen  miles  east  of  Lundi  posting-station, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lundi  River. 

Description. — This  is  a  circular  ruin,  very  similar  to  the 
Lundi  Ruins.  It  is  divided  into  three  inclosures,  which  have 
been  filled  in  to  the  level  of  the  present  tops  of  the  walls. 
Ten  feet  of  herring-bone  pattern  extend  on  the  outside  of 
the  south-eastern  wall. 

MABETSA  RUINS 

On  Mabetsa  range  of  kopjes  on  the  east  side  of  Lundi 
River. 

UMZINGWANI   RUINS 

These  consist  of  a  chain  of  seven  distinct  ruins  along  the 
Umzingwani  River,  near  the  old  Pioneer  Road  to  Victoria. 
Three  of  these  are  built  in  the  best  Zimbabwe  period  style 
on  elliptical  plans. 
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LITTLE  ZIMBABWE  RUINS 

This  ruin  occupies  a  position  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
valley  eight  miles  south-east  from  Zimbabwe,  and  is  built 
on  a  flat  granite  rock.  It  is  built  upon  a  plan  of  curves,  and 
has  five  inclosures.  The  entrances  are  on  the  north  and 
S.S.W.  sides.  It  has  a  diameter  of  between  sixty  feet  and 
seventy  feet.  Its  construction  is  as  intricate  as  at  Great 
Zimbabwe,  but  is  believed  to  be  of  later  date,  with  irregular 
stones  and  courses. 


MELSETTER  RUINS  AND  MONOLITHS 

These  ruins  are  now  scarcely  noticeable,  owing  to  their 
dilapidation.  They  are  situated  four  miles  east  of  a  point 
on  the  Melsetter  and  Umtali  telegraph'  route,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Melsetter. 


UMTELEKWE  (SABI)  RUINS 

These  are  large  and  important  ruins,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sabi  River,  in  the  Melsetter  district.  These 
ruins  have  no  less  than  nineteen  inclosures,  of  which  several 
have  been  filled  in  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet.  The  most 
extraordinary  features  in  these  ruins  are  the  narrow  passages 
which  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  The  walls  are 
massive  and  are  built  upon  a  curved  plan  throughout,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  wall  now  standing  being  fifteen  feet 
high.  Herring-bone  pattern,  ten  feet  in  length,  is  on  an 
inside  wall  facing  the  west.  The  entrances  are  on  the 
S.S.E.  and  south  sides.  The  finds  included  gold  beads, 
pieces  of  gold  wire,  and  portions  of  the  best  Zimbabwe 
pottery.  There  are  two  rounded  walls  with  granite  steps 
leading  to  the  summits  (see  Cones  and  Buttresses,  Chapter 
xii.). 
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SOVEREIGN  No.  i  RUINS 

Situation. — On  prominent  kopje  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Umnyati  River,  five  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  the 
Sovereign  Reef,  in  the  Hartley  Hill  district.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  south. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Walls  fairly  massive,  with  usual  batter  and  good 
workmanship  on  both  sides  of  walls.  Foundations  follow 
surface  outline  of  rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Extent. — Fifty  feet  by  forty-five  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  both  basaltic  and  granite  blocks. 
Width  of  walls  at  base  four  feet  six  inches,  at  present  tops 
three  feet,  and  highest  portion  eight  feet.  There  are  four 
inclosures,  the  side  of  the  courtyard  being  open  on  the 
north-east  side  for  a  space  of  twenty  feet.     Ddbris  heaps. 

Finds. — Gold-dust,  copper  beads  and  wire,  and  old  and 
comparatively  modern  pottery. 

SOVEREIGN  No.  2  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  fairly  prominent  whale-back  kopje  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Umnyati  River,  four  miles  north-east 
of  the  Sovereign  Reef,  in  the  Hartley  Hill  district.  The 
ruins  are  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river  on  the 
south  side.     The  best  approach  is  from  the  south. 

Period.  —  First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building 
elliptical.  Wall  massive,  with  batter-back  on  both  inner  and 
outer  sides  ;  workmanship  good,  though  material  poor. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Ornamentatian. — None. 

Extent. — Sixty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  basaltic  blocks  on  basaltic  forma- 
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tion.  Walls  five  feet  wide  at  base,  three  feet  wide  at  present 
tops,  and  height  six  feet.  Three  inclosures  with  courtyard. 
Entrance  on  the  south-east  side.     D6bris  heaps. 

Finds. — Gold-dust,  copper  beads  and  wire,  and  old  and 
comparatively  modern  pottery. 

YELLOW  JACKET  RUINS 

Situation. — Four  miles  east  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  Reef, 
Mazoe  district,  on  the  east  bank  of  a  running  stream, 
tributary  of  the  Mazoe  River,  on  a  low  granite  kopje. 

Period. — Believed  to  belong  to  first  Zimbabwe  period. 
Elliptical  plan  of  building,  foundations  on  bed-rock, 
excellent  workmanship,  true  courses  and  batter-Jjack  on 
both  sides  of  walls. 

Importance. — Minor.  No  traces  of  gold-smelting  opera- 
tions or  temple  remains  discovered. 

Extent. — Thirty  feet  in  diameter. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — Width  of  walls  at  base  between  four  and 
five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet,  height  of  walls  still 
standing  six  feet.  The  debris  heaps  are  small.  Gold-dust 
obtainable  by  panning  the  soil.  Pottery  of  all  Zimbabwe 
periods. 

Note. — These  ruins  were  discovered  in  May,  1891,  by 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Bent,  who  was  Mr.  Neal's  guest,  subsequently 
visited  and  described  them. 

POSTI   RUINS 

Close  to  the  east  side  of  Posti  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mazoe  River,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Salisbury  and  nine 
miles  east  of  Mazoe  Police  Camp,  and  south  of  Yellow 
Jacket  Ruins.  Built  on  a  granite  kopje.  Believed  to  have 
been  a  fort.  Constructed  in  best  period  of  Zimbabwe 
architecture.     Diameter  twenty  feet. 
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INYOTA   RUINS 

In  Inyota  Mountains,  Mazoe,  a  few  miles  from  Chipadzi's. 
Ruins  of  a  circular  wall  round  kopje,  with  a  diameter  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  feet.  The  walls 
are  very  ruined,  and  are  only  four  feet  in  height,  with  courses 
as  regular  as  those  at  Zimbabwe. 

CHIPADZI   RUINS 

Near  Chipadzi's  village,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of 
Mapandera's  kraal,  Mazoe.  Remains  of  ancient  fort.  The 
wall  was  evidently  intended  to  defend  the  most  accessible 
side  of  the  kopje  and  formed  a  stronghold.  The  stonework 
is  an  imitation  of  Zimbabwe  style. 

Makoni,  whose  personal  name  was  Chipadzi,  is  buried  here. 
Close  to  'Mchwesa,  Lo  'Bengula's  assegai-maker,  lived,  and 
he  and  his  people  were  all  killed  in  1888  by  Lo  'Bengula's 
order. 

WAINZI  RUINS 

These  ruins  are  situated  in  South-West  Mazoe,  near  the 
boundary  of  Lomagundi,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Mapen- 
dera's  kraal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wainzi  River,  on  flat 
country  surrounded  by  kopjes.  These  ruins  cover  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres.  The  bases  of  the  walls  are  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  the  highest  portion  now  standing  being  four 
feet.  The  plan  of  building  is  that  of  extended  oval  shape, 
the  longest  portion  being  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
majority  of  the  walls  can  only  be  traced  by  their  foundations. 
There  is  no  ornamentation  remaining.  The  entrances  are 
on  the  north-east,  north-west,  and  south  sides,  and  there 
probably  was  one  on  the  west  side.  The  approach  to  the 
main  entrance,  which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  through  a  maze 
of  huge  boulders  through  which  the  path  zigzags.     There 
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are  many  inclosures,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  filled 
in.  The  debris  heaps  are  extensive  and  contain  portions 
of  pottery  with  Zimbabwe  patterns.  Gold  beads  have  been 
found  in  the  river  close  by.  Trees  are  growing  in  the  walls 
and  causing  dilapidation. 

UNNAMED    RUINS 

In  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa  Mr.  Selous 
gives  an  illustration  of  an  ancient  ruin  in  Mazoe  which  is  not 
one  of  the  above  ruins. 

CHAIN  OF  SEVEN  FORTS* 

In  the  Mazoe  district  is  a  chain  of  Zimbabwe  forts  leading 
from  south  of  the  Garamaputzi  River  to  the  Umvukwe 
Mountains.     These  are  believed  to  be  road-protecting  forts. 

No.  I  Ruin  is  five  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  Garama- 
putzi River.  This  is  a  circular  ruin  with  a  diameter  of 
between  twenty-two  feet  and  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  granite  kopje  rising  out  from  level  country. 
The  entrance  is  two  feet  in  width.  There  is  no  ornamenta- 
tion in  walls  still  standing. 

No.  2  Ruin  is  two  and  a  half  miles  further  south  of  Gara- 
maputzi River  and  three  miles  further  north  of  No.  i  Ruin. 
This  is  also  situated  on  an  isolated  kopje  rising  out  of  level 
country.  The  walls,  which  are  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet 
wide,  have  rounded  ends  and  are  battered  on  both  sides,  the 
inside  being  as  well  built  as  the  outside.  Boulders  have 
been  utilised  in  the  building  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  steep  climb 
up  the  kopjes  to  No.  i  and  No.  2  Ruins,  and  each  of  these 
have  wild  figs,  black  and  yellow,  growing  near  them. 

No.  3  Ruin  is  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Garama- 
putzi River,  on  a  small  kopje  in  a  pass  through  a  granite 

*  These  particulars  were  furnished  to  the  authors  by  Mr.  Rowland  Buck,  of 
Bulawayo,  who  has  visited  these  ruins. 
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ridge.  This  pass  is  in  the  direct  line  of  all  the  seven  ruins. 
This  ruin  is  somewhat  hidden  by  trees. 

No.  4  Ruin  is  five  miles  north  of  Garamaputzi  River,  on  a 
kopje. 

No.  5  Ruin  is  eleven  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Garama- 
putzi River  and  is  situate  on  a  low  knoll  in  the  middle  of 
swampy  ground  covered  with  old  rice  gardens.  This  ruin  is 
slightly  to  the  west  of  the  line  or  chain  of  forts,  but  probably 
the  ancient  road  was  diverted  so  as  to  avoid  the  swamp. 

No.  6  Ruin  is  in  the  centre  of  a  pass  in  the  Umvukwe 
Mountains,  twenty  miles  north  of  Garamaputzi  River,  and  is 
built  of  granite  blocks  on  metamorphic  sandstone. 

No.  7  Ruin  is  six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  No.  6  Ruin, 
and  is  built  of  granite  blocks  on  a  slate  kopje.  Owing  to  the 
quantity  of  timber  growing  here  these  ruins  are  hidden  from 
view,  and  can  only  be  seen  when  closely  approached. 


BAMBARARI   RUINS 

These  ruins  are  three  miles  north  of  Chiundo  Moun- 
tains, Lomagunda,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Kijukumbo 
Mountains. 

ONAVE  RUINS 

Situated  slightly  to  the  west  of  half-way  between  Chiundo 
Mountains  and  Kijukumbo  Mountains. 


STONE  DOOR  RUINS 

Mr.  Harry  Posselt  has  advised  the  authors  that  he  has 
heard  at  several  different  times  from  different  natives  that 
large  ruins  with  a  stone  door  are  to  be  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sabi,  near  Portuguese  territory.  All  the  reports 
of  these  ruins  appear  to  agree  in  detail,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  stone  doorway  and  to  a  carving  of  a  man  on  the 
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stone  inside  the  doorway.  In  this  district,  judging  by 
native  and  Portuguese  reports,  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  industrious. 

Note. — Several  other  ancient  ruins  in  Mashonaland  are 
known  to  the  authors,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
secure  fullest  particulars  of  locations,  with  detailed  descrip- 
tions.    Some  of  these  ruins  are  of  considerable  importance. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

RUINS  IN  INYANGA  AND  MOUNT  FURA  DISTRICTS 

INYANGA  RUINS 

THIS  title  for  these  ruins  is  scarcely  a  correct  one,  but 
popularly  these  ruins  are  known  as  the  Inyanga  Ruins, 
for  they  lie  between  Inyanga,  Katerero's  kraal,  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  district. 

Dr.  Schlichter,  Messrs.  Telford  Edwards,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.E., 
etc.,  L.  G.  Puzey,  interpreter  to  Dr.  Karl  Peters'  Expedition, 
1899,  Mr.  N.  MacGlashan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Bula- 
wayo,  Mr.  C.  H.  Temple,  late  of  Umtali,  and  also  several 
Government  officials  and  prospectors,  have  visited  this 
district,  and  their  reports  concerning  them,  notwithstanding 
that  most  of  these  gentlemen  were  altogether  unaware  of 
what  the  others  had  written  on  the  subject,  coincide  in  every 
respect.  The  reports  of  Messrs.  Telford  Edwards  and 
Puzey  follow.  Dr.  Schlichter's  views  are  contained  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  on  February  27th,  1899,  ^t  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  The  authors  of  this  work  have  also 
obtained  from  the  files  of  Rhodesian  newspapers  further 
confirmatory  information  given  by  travellers  and  prospectors. 
Numerous  photographs  further  confirm  the  written  descrip- 
tions of  these  ruins. 

But  between  the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  construction  described 
in  the  previous  chapters  and  the  Inyanga  Ruins  is,  as 
shown  in  all  reports  of  the  latter,  a  very  decided  difference 
in  the  construction,  a  difference  so  palpable  that  each  writer 
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who  has  inspected  any  Zimbabwe  ruins  draws  attention 
to  the  fact.  Equally  emphatic  is  the  division  of  the  Inyanga 
Ruins  into  two  distinct  classes,  (i)  Hill  Terraces  and  (2) 
Valley  Ruins.  Both  of  these  types  of  buildings  are  described 
later. 

To  the  "  Hill  Terraces "  Dr.  Schlichter  does  not  ascribe 
antiquity.  He  and  other  writers  believe  they  were  built 
for  horticultural  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  the  vine 
terraces  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Rhine  and  other 
European  rivers.  Dr.  Schlichter  states  that  horticultural 
pursuits  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  old  Bantu  tribes.  This  appears  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  quantities  of  wild  vines,  wild  figs,  and  wild  lemons 
found  in  the  vicinities  of  various  Zimbabwes  described  in 
the  foregoing  chapters.  If  this  opinion  be  the  correct  one, 
the  soil  from  behind  the  retaining  or  terraced  walls  has, 
in  the  course  of  only  a  few  hundred  years,  become  to  a 
very  large  extent  washed  away,  leaving  only  the  retaining 
walls  on  the  hillsides. 

The  "Valley  Ruins,"  however,  unmistakably  indicate  a 
civilisation  many  centuries  older,  "belonging  to  the  Zim- 
babwe period  of  antiquity "  (Dr.  Schlichter) ;  but  with 
most  important  modifications  which  give  some  substance 
to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  the  Inyanga  "  Valley 
Ruins"  are  of  a  late  Zimbabwe  period.  Dr.  Schlichter 
stated  that  "indications  of  the  ancient  Semitic  stone  and 
solar  worship  are  numerous." 

With  reference  to  the  "Valley  Ruins"  the  following  points 
should  be  noted  : — 

(i)  Absence,  so  far  as  discoveries  have  been  made,  of 
elliptical  plan  and  orientation. 

(2)  No  massive  foundations, 

(3)  Plumb,  rectangular  walls,  only  a  comparatively  few 
buildings  being  circular. 

(4)  Buildings  generally  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of 
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Zimbabwe  construction.  In  many  instances  the  stones  are 
unhewn,  of  all  sizes,  and  are  built  in  irregular  courses.  In 
some  instances  the  stones  are  slightly  faced  and  the  courses 
are  even. 

(5)  Dr.  Schlichter  asserts  that  the  ruins  are  pre-Moham- 
medan. 

(6)  The  builders  were  not  the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  plan  and  construction  being 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the  oldest  extant  Portu- 
guese buildings  jn  Tete  or  on  the  coast. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  Hill  Terraces  "  were  the 
work  of  (i)  the  Arabians  of  the  Magdoshu  kingdom  in 
Somaliland,  who,  according  to  De  Barros,  reached  Sofala 
(iioo  A.D.),  exploited  the  gold  mines,  and  formed  a  mixed 
population  between  the  Arabs  and  Kaffirs ;  (2)  the  Arabs 
of  Quiloa,  who  secured  as  suzerain  power  Sofala  and  Mono- 
motapa  and  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  gold  traffic  in 
those  regions  for  a  long  succession  of  years  (Wilmot) ;  and 
of  (3)  the  original  Bantu  people.  Abd-er-Rashid  (1403) 
reports  that  the  vine  flourished  in  South-East  Africa,  and 
Dos  Santos  (1570)  is  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  of  vines 
flourishing  extensively  in  the  gold  regions  of  Sofala  and 
Monomotapa,  the  wild  growth  of  which  can  be  found  in 
abundance  in  these  parts  to  this  day,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  travellers  and  prospectors.  The  conjecture  as 
to  the  Arabs  of  the  Magdoshu  kingdom  being  the  builders 
of  the  hill  terraces  is  strengthened  somewhat  by  the  presence 
of  the  large  areas  of  wild  fruit  trees — lemons,  figs,  vines,  and 
bananas,  etc.,  not  indigenous  to  the  country. 

In  contrasting  the  ruins  of  known  Zimbabwe  periods  with 
the  ruins  north  of  Inyanga,  the  distinction  appears  so 
palpable  that  the  authors  have  kept  the  descriptions  of  the 
two  styles  of  buildings  separate ;  and  the  correctness  of  this 
course  will,  they  believe,  be  even  more  justified  as  further 
investigations  of  both  types  of  ruins  are  entered  upon. 
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On  the  20th  December,  1898,  the  following  article  on  the 
"Wonders  of  Mashonaland,"  by  Mr,  Telford  Edwards,  ap- 
peared in  the  Rhodesian  Herald,  permission  to  reproduce 
which  has  been  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Edwards : — 

"  Having  returned  from  a  trip  in  what  I  believe  is  a,  so  far, 
rather  unfrequented  part  of  Mashonaland,  I  should  like  to 
remark  shortly  on  the  really  wondrous  aspect  of  the  country 
lying  between  Inyanga  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Goldfields. 

"  Firstly,  a  few  discursive  remarks  on  the  general  topo- 
graphy and  geology  of  the  country  between'Old  Umtali  and 
Katerero's  kraal,  near  the  Kaiser  Wi|helm  district,  by  way 
of  introduction. 

"  After  leaving  Meikle's  Store,  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
Umtali  (said  to  be),  the  country  is  hilly  with  rock  formations, 
principally  granitic,  and  timber  scarce.  Further  north  the 
country  becomes  very  pretty,  maintaining  its  hilly  configura- 
tion, granitic  rocks  prevailing,  with  large  greenstone  '  dykes ' 
observable  towards  the  Forty-mile  Store.  These  'dykes' 
are  principally  dioritic  and  diabasic  in  lithological  character. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Forty-mile  Store  some  quartz 
diorites  are  observable,  and  the  country  is  well  watered. 
Near  the  Inyanga  Store  some  surface  deposits  of  quartz 
debris  appear.  Getting  on  to  the  locality  of  the  Pungwe 
Waterfalls  the  country  (to  my  view)  is  charmingly  pretty, 
and  with  fine  agricultural  possibilities.  The  rock  formations 
showing  principally  appear  to  be  quartz  diorites  and  granites 
in  several  varieties.  Timber  generally  is  scarce,  though  a 
rather  nice  belt  of  thickly  wooded  country  occurs  not  far 
from  this  part  of  the  road.  Many  ancient  ruins  can  be  seen 
as  Stradem's  farm  is  approached. 

"  At  this  point  of  my  journey  I  find  the  following  obser- 
vations in  my  note-book,  which  I  give  as  jotted  down  en 
route,  prefacing  them  by  saying  that,  being  a  miner  and  not 
much  of  an  archaeologist  or  antiquary,  my  organs  of  vision 
were  principally  on  the  rock  formations,  and  that  exigencies 
of  up-country  Mashonaland  travelling  during  the  wet 
season  are  not  figured  out  for  developing  either  the  ethno- 
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logical,  anthropological,  archaeological,  or  any  other  '  ogical ' 
proclivity  which  a  man  may  possess.  On  this  account  the 
notes  are  probably  less  descriptive  than  they  might  be. 

"  Concerning  the  ancient  work  and  ruins,  they  are  as 
follows :  After  leaving  Stradem's  the  country  is  practically 
granitic  and  dioritic,  and  the  most  extraordinary  extent 
of  ancient  works  is  observable,  these  old  works  taking  the 
form  of  terraces  made  in  the  sides  of  the  kopjes,  and  formed 
of  the  granitic  and  dioritic  boulders  and  stones  found  in  the 
valley. 

"  November  \oth.  For  fourteen  miles  after  leaving 
Stradem's  the  extent  of  these  ancient  terraces  is  simply 
astonishing,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  the  past  existence 
of  an  ancient  community,  which  must  have  had  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  towns  owed  their 
existence  unmistakably  to  working  the  ground  for  alluvial 
gold.  Large  quantities  of  quartz  debris  are  everjTwhere 
observable  and  also  old  ground  sluices. 

"November  \ith.  Country  covered  with  ancient  workings 
(old  terraces,  etc.)  and  heaps  of  quartz  debris.  Belts  of 
schistose  rock  prevail,  and  many  indications  of  the  existence 
of  quartz  reefs  are  observable.  Ancient  terraces  in  astonish- 
ing abundance  and  of  peculiar  character.  The  schistose 
rocks  about  here  are  evidently  derived  from  intrusive  igneous 
rocks,  etc.,  etc.  (remarks  not  generally  interesting  here). 
Saw  some  quartz  outcrops,  decently  promising.  See  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  gold  around  here. 

"November  \2th.  From  Nani  Police  Camp  to  Katerero's. 
Most  of  the  country  to-day  has  been  granitic,  with  the 
exception  of  small  portions.  Total  distance  from  Umtali  to 
Katerero's  kraal,  taken  by  trekeometer,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  and  a  half  miles  (Umtali  to  Meikle's  Store  not 
measured). 

"November  i^th.     Left  for  Ruania  River. 

"  After  this  date  notes  refer  to  private  properties,  and  do 
not  apply  further  to  ancient  terraces.  I  may  remark  on  the 
distances,  however.  The  distances  from  Umtali  to  Katerero's 
were  as  follows : — 
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"  Umtali  to  Meikle's  Store  (said  to  be)  26       miles. 

Meikle's  Store  to  Forty-mile  Store    .  ig'io  „ 

Forty-mile  Store  to  Inyanga  Store    .  iS'Qi  „ 

Inyanga  Store  to  Stradem's  Store      .  22"20  „ 

Stradem's  Store  to  Slippery  Creek     .  lyso  „ 

Slippery  Creek  to  Nani  .  .         .  i6"40  „ 

Nani  Camp  to  Katerero's  kraal  .        .  I4'25  „ 


Total  distance  to  Katerero's  kraal 


129-36 


"Measured  by  trekeometer,  omitting  first  distance  only, 
or  say,  from  Umtali  to  Katerero's,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  approximately,  and  after  leaving  Inyanga  a 
pretty  rough  road  it  is,  too. 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  in 
a  necessarily  short  description  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  labour  implied  in  the  enormous  number  of 
these  ancient  terraces.  In  the  hilly  country  south  of 
Stradem's,  on  my  own  passing  observation,  I  saw  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  country  composed 
of  kopjes  ranging  in  height  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet,  literally  covered  on  their  slopes  with  these 
stone  terraces,  and  the  valleys  literally  strewn  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  a  former  teeming  population. 
To  endeavour  to  describe  the  old  ruins,  ground  sluices,  forts, 
etc.,  would  necessitate  much  writing,  and  time  does  not  per- 
mit. It  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  these  old  works,  in 
the  architectural  or  artistic  sense,  that  struck  me  with  what 
I  saw,  for  in  that  respect  they  are  not  particularly  noticeable, 
neither  should  I  judge  them  so  very  interesting ;  but  a  con- 
templation of  the  enormous  tonnage  of  stones  and  earth,  and 
debris  generally,  which  has  been  rudely  built  into  these 
terraces  and  other  works,  or  in  some  way  manipulated  by 
some  ancient  workers,  really  left  me  amazed.  It  was  pro- 
perly described  by  Mr.  Douglas  Hudson  (who  was  accom- 
panying me)  when  he  remarked, '  For  fifty  miles  along  this 
road  every  stone  in  the  country  has  passed  through  someone's 
hands.' 
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"  Now  I  take  it  that  most  of  us  are  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  practicalities  of  everyday  work  to  have  much  time 
to  cogitate  or  calculate  as  to  what  happened  any  number  of 
years  ago.  The  wondrous  aspect  of  the  portions  of  this 
country  which  I  have  been  referring  to  may,  therefore,  only 
appeal  to  a  few.  A  rough  calculation  touching  the  point 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  convey,  viz.  the  immensity 
of  the  sheer  physical  labour  entailed  and  as  exhibited  to-day 
in  these  old  stone  terraces  and  ruins,  may,  however,  be  in- 
teresting.    It  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

"  For  fifty  miles  I  saw  these  ruins.  I  saw  at  least  one  and  a 
half  miles  each  side  of  the  road,  equalling  fifty  by  three,  that  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  I  think  I  can  truthfully 
say,  therefore  (without  making  any  allowance  for  the  enor- 
mously increased  area  arising  from  undulations,  going  up 
and  down  slopes  of  kopjes,  etc.,  and  any  engineer  knows 
what  this  means  if  it  could  be  calculated  out),  that  I  saw  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  country  on  which  nearly 
every  ton  of  loose  stones,  earth,  debris,  etc.,  has  been  shifted 
and  placed  into  position,  and  carried  up  steep  hills  often 
hundreds  of  feet  high.  Goodness  only  knows  how  many 
thousands  of  these  terraces  I  did  not  see ! 

"Now  I  am  sure  Messrs,  Hudson  and  White,  who  are 
with  me,  will  agree  when  I  say  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
stones,  mullock,  earth,  etc.,  which  we  saw  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  in  terraces  and  ruined  buildings 
could  be  distributed  evenly  over  a  flat  surface  equalling 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  it  would  on  a  moderate 
calculation  run  to  about  eighteen  inches  to  twenty  inches 
thick,  say  the  smaller  amount,  viz.  one  and  a  half  feet.  The 
bulk  of  these  stones  and  boulders,  being  mostly  of  a  granitic, 
dioritic,  and  siliceous  character,  to  put  twenty-four  cubic  feet 
to  the  ton  is  perfectly  safe,  I  am  sure.  One  square  mile 
equals  27,878,400  square  feet.  Multiplying  this  by  one  and 
a  half  feet,  we  have  41,817,600  cubic  feet.  Taking  this  at 
twenty-four  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  we  have,  omitting  all  odd 
numbers,  about  1,739,190  tons  of  ground  per  mile  square, 
and  as  we  have  a  further  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles 
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to  deal  with,  we  get  a  total  tonnage  of  manipulated  '  ground ' 
for  that  portion  of  the  country  I  am  referring  to  alone  of 
something  like  261,773,750  tons ! 

"Probably  some  of  my  mining  engineering  friends  have 
very  practical  recollections  of  what  it  often  costs  an  unfortu- 
nate mining  company  to  get  only  a  few  hundred  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  done  and  only  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
surface  debris  shifted  on  the  flat — I  won't  say  anything  about 
carrying  it  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains — so  that  when  a 
man  walks  along  and  gets  ocular  demonstration  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  million  tons  of  ground  having  been 
handled,  it  is  liable  to  elicit  from  him  a  rather  unusual 
remark,  and  with  some  justification,  too.  I  cordially  re- 
commend anyone  having  the  time  and  leisure,  and  possessing 
a  predilection  for  historical  research,  to  examine  these  won- 
ders of  Mashonaland. 

"  With  but  a  small  effort  one  can  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  what  once  occurred  in  these  valleys  and  kopjes  of  Ma- 
shonaland, and  after  travelling  through  the  country  it  is  easy 
to  conjure  up  a  mental  picture  of  these  valleys  and  hills, 
swarming  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  a  bygone 
age,  whose  assiduity  was  only  equalled  by  the  immensity  of 
their  collective  labour,  and  who  must  have  been  as  unweary- 
ing in  their  toil  as  they  were  unmistakably  equal  to  the 
necessity  of  their  environments. 

"In  this  connection  I  should  remark  it  appears  to  be 
abundantly  clear  that  the  terraces  were  for  purposes  of 
cultivating  corn  or  cereals  of  some  sort,  that  what  the 
population  lived  on  was  grown  on  these  terraces,  and  the 
valleys  were  the  residential  parts.  By  no  other  means  than 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  could  a  population 
so  numerous  have  sustained  itself,  and  that  an  enormous 
population  did  exist  for  many  generations  the  very  great- 
ness of  the  work  they  accomplished  abundantly  proves. 

"  These  wondrous  old  terraces*  have  of  course  been  already 
written  and  talked  about  by  others  more  competent  to  speak 
of  ancient  ruins  than  myself.  Such,  however,  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  human  labour  which  has  been  expended  in  their 

*  See  Inyanga  Terraces  in  Addenda. 
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making  that  so  unusual  a  sight  can  always  bear  having 
attention  drawn  to  it  Truly  they  bespeak  a  once  busy  time 
in  Mashonaland  history,  and  as  history  generally  repeats 
itself,  we  can  take  it  that  these  unique  old  terraces  are 
auguries  of  a  busy  time  again. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  trust  my  disjointed  remarks  will  induce 
further  visitors  to  inspect  these  ancient  terraces.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  interested  when  they  see  them." 

Mr.  Telford  Edwards  has  kindly  furnished  to  the  authors 
the  following  additional  notes  : — 

"(i)  Ruins  in  terraces. — The  ruins  are  principally  terraces, 
which  rise  up  continually  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  all 
the  hills  in  the  district  to  which  my  article  refers. 

"  The  terraces,  as  a  rule,  rise  up  in  vertical  lifts  of  about 
two  or  three  feet,  and  extend  backwards  over  a  distance  of 
mostly  about  seven  to  twelve  feet.  The  terraces  are  all 
made  very  flat  and  of  dry  masonry.  My  inference  is  that 
these  terraces  were  used  to  cultivate  the  crops  upon  which 
the  population  lived,  as  the  valleys  were  the  residential 
quarters,  and  there  was  obviously  no  room  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  for  the  crops  to  be  grown  in  the  valleys. 

"  I  have  seen  terraces  made  in  a  similar  way  by  the  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  when  I  visited  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  New  Hebrides 
the  sides  of  the  terraces  were  made  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

"(2)  Workmanship,  even  courses,  hewn  stones,  etc. — The 
masonry  in  the  terraces  is  not  of  hewn  stone,  but  in  many 
of  the  ruins  of  the  residences  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  the 
courses  are  very  even,  and  the  outside  of  the  stone  is  dressed 
and  squared  a  little. 

"(3)  Width  of  foundations. — As  I  have  remarked,  the  whole 
of  the  valleys  are  taken  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  residences 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  The  width  of  the  foundations  is, 
in  many  cases,  from  two  to  four  feet. 

"  (4)  Height  of  walls. — The  height  of  the  walls  at  present 
standing  in  the  valley  is  generally  from  two  to  four  feet 
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"  (S)  Wal/s  plumb. — The  walls  are  mostly  plumb,  and  the 
entrances,  in  many  cases,  to  the  former  houses  are  compli- 
cated, and  in  few  cases  straight,  but  they  mostly  have  right- 
angular  turns  and  not  rounded  bends. 

"(6)  Steps. — In  many  cases  there  are  ruins  of  large  terraces 
and  steps  to  some  great  former  buildings. 

"(7)  Ornamentation. — Very  few  evidences  of  ornamentation 
exist,  though  in  some  cases  the  ruins  evidence  considerable 
care  having  been  taken  by  the  builders. 

"  (8)  Exact  situation — best  approach  from  Salisbury. — The 
situation  of  the  ruins  is  about  eighty  miles  nearly  due  north 
of  Umtali.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  best  approach  to 
the  ground  from  Salisbury,  as  I  got  on  to  the  locality  of  the 
ruins  on  my  way  from  Salisbury  to  Katerero's  kraal,  in  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  district. 

"(9)  Tiers  of  terraces. — Regarding  the  number  of  tiers  of 
terraces  it  is  impossible  to  say  this  with  any  exactitude,  as 
the  kopjes  vary  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  high. 
On  many  of  the  kopjes,  however,  commencing  at  the  base, 
there  are,  I  judge,  one  hundred  terraces  before  you  get  to 
the  top. 

"(10)  Circular  buildings. — Regarding  your  question  if  there 
are  any  circular  buildings,  there  are  several,  and  also  what 
look  like  old  slave  pits,  sacrificial  altars,  grain -drying 
tables,  etc. 

"  Nothing  about  the  ruins  reminded  me  of  any  connection 
with  the  Portuguese,  only  in  a  few  parts  of  the  ground 
covered  by  these  ruins  I  think  gold  has  been  worked,  and 
the  evidences  of  large  ground  sluices  are,  in  many  cases, 
clearly  shown. 

"  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  not  any  gold -reefs  of  value  so  far 
discovered. 

"  Watercourses. — At  Inyanga,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance north  of  that  place,  there  are  nice  watercourses  made 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  way  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
levelled  off  the  contours  of  the  various  hills  around  which 
the  watercourses  are  laid  is  very  astonishing,  as  they  seem 
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to  have  been  levelled  with  as  much  exactitude  as  we  can 
accomplish  with  our  best  mathematical  instruments  in  modern 
times."* 

Mr.  Leonard  G.  Puzey,  of  Bulawayo,  acted  as  interpreter 
for  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters  to  the  Mount  Fura 
district  of  Zambesia  in  1899.  During  his  residence  in 
Makombi's  country,  which  is  in  Portuguese  territory,  and 
at  places  between  Makombi's  and  the  coast,  he  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  also  of 
their  customs.  He  became  so  well  known  to  the  powerful 
chief  Makombi,  whose  tribe  has  not  even  yet  been  subdued 
by  the  Portuguese,  that  he  secured  from  the  chief  several 
concessions  for  mining  and  trading  in  his  country ;  and,  for 
a  white  man,  did  exceptionally  well  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  natives  of  that  important  district.  Mr.  Puzey's 
trading  station  was  at  Matonda,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Lupata  Gorge,  on  the  Zambesi,  from  which  Mount  Fura,  the 
locality  of  Dr.  Peters'  "Ophir,"  is  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
south.  During  his  residence  in  these  territories  Mr.  Puzey 
passed  up  and  down  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Inyanga  Range,  each  time  by  different  routes  through  the 
elephant  or  forest  country,  also  along  the  Umtali,  Inyanga, 
and  Katerero's  Kraal  road,  on  the  Inyanga  Plateau  and  in 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  district. 

He  describes  this  country,  including  Inyanga,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  and  the  intermediate  district,  as  one  very  rarely 


*  Several  travellers  agree  in  stating  the  ancient  aqueduct  area  extends  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Umtali ;  that  the  canals  are  exceedingly  well 
made,  and  in  parts  are  of  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  are  carried  at  certain  points 
through  rock.  Each  vf  riter  believes  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
Kaffirs.     The  country  through  which  they  run  is  first-rate  agricultural  land. 

' '  The  art  of  hewing  the  living  rock  in  order  to  convey  water  was  common  to 
all  Semitic  nations,  and  was  not  due  to  ahen  influences.  It  was  a  practice  in 
Palestine  long  before  that  time  when  the  patriarchs  watered  their  flocks  at 
Beersheba."  .  .  .  "The  rock-cut  canal  on  Mount  Moriah  had  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty  metres."  ...  "In  Galilee  rock-hewn  canals  run  round  the 
faces  of  the  hills." — Perrot  and  Chipiez. 
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visited  by  white  men.  The  Inyanga  Mountains  are  about 
nine  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  and  are  most  frequently 
covered  with  clouds,  and  on  their  eastern  side  slope  pre- 
cipitously throughout  their  whole  length  down  towards  the 
low  country.  The  only  gaps  in  the  hills  are  where  the  Rivers 
Geradzi  and  Uraneia  (Ruenya),  which  flow  north,  and  the 
Pungwe,  flowing  south-east,  break  through  the  range.  The 
Mazoe  and  Sabi  Rivers  take  their  sources  in  these  moun- 
tains. Kaiser  Wilhelm  country  is  known  by  the  natives  as 
Ruperi. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mashona  rebellion  in  1896  Mr. 
Puzey  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered.  He  was 
then  prospecting  within  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  district,  when  his  fifteen  boys  deserted  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  had  heard  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Matabele,  but  did  not  expect  the  Mashonas  to  rise. 
He  returned  to  the  kraal  where  he  had  obtained  the  boys. 
The  chief  urged  him  to  leave  the  country,  as  he  said  there 
was  fighting,  and  he  lent  him  thirty-five  boys  as  porters  to 
carry  his  goods.  He  struck  the  Zambesi  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mazoe,  and  went  down  the  Zambesi  eighty  miles  in  canoes 
to  his  station  near  the  Lupata  Gorge.  While  he  was  making 
his  escape  the  rebels  murdered  a  white  man  in  the  same 
district. 

Hill  terraces. — Mr.  Puzey  says  that  the  road  from  the 
Forty -mile  Store  in  Inyanga  to  Katerero's  kraal  runs 
through  a  series  of  ancient  ruins  with  indications  of  enormous 
populations  in  some  old  times.  The  road  for  fully  fifty  miles 
crosses  over  and  in  between  old  terraces  which  extend  on 
either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  both  in  the  valleys 
and  from  the  base  to  summit  of  every  hill.  The  ruined 
terraces,  Mr.  Puzey  considers,  never  have  been  used  as 
buildings  for  residences ;  but  the  ruins  along  the  valleys,  and 
certain  ruins  on  some  particularly  high  and  prominent  hills 
and  bluffs,  have  once  been  used  as  habitations  or  fortresses. 
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Being  acquainted  with  the  style  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
earliest  Portuguese  settlers  along  the  Zambesi,  Mr,  Puzey 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ruins  of  the  terraces  and 
buildings  were  not  erected  by  the  Portuguese,  or  even  by 
slaves  under  their  supervision. 

The  terraced  walls  on  the  faces  of  the  hills  are  made  of 
unhewn  stone  of  all  sizes,  which  has  apparently  split  squarely 
though  fairly  uniform.  The  courses  are  not  so  regular  as 
in  Zimbabwe  buildings  and  are  laid  without  mortar.  The 
foundations  are  not  more  than  two  feet  wide,  their  present 
height  averaging  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  but  the 
debris  shows  they  must  once  have  been  higher.  The  walls 
are  plumb,  except  where  earth-movement  has  displaced  or 
bulged  them.  On  the  side  of  each  of  the  hills  there  are 
several  sets  of  tiers  of  terraces  rising  from  the  base  to 
summit.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  terraces  approaching  the 
summit  are  generally  on  bare  rock,  where  the  walls  are  often 
three  feet  in  height.  The  only  approaches  to  the  summits 
are  between  the  different  sets  of  tiers,  in  which  spaces  are 
generally  separate  piles  of  stones  placed  at  regular  intervals, 
but  the  object  of  these  piles  is  altogether  inexplicable.  All 
sorts  of  rock,  according  to  the  formation  in  each  particular 
locality,  have  been  used  in  their  construction.  In  the  north 
the  walls  are  of  pure  white  quartz,  but  in  the  south  they 
are  built  of  diorite,  granite,  and  even  sandstone.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  decoration  on  the  terraced  walls.  No 
cement  work  is  visible.  So  far  as  one  can  ascertain  by 
examination  of  the  terraces,  these  were  not  originally  filled 
in  from  behind,  but  the  lower  terraces  are,  owing  to  silting 
of  soil,  filled  up  almost  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  walls. 
The  length  of  the  terraced  walls  varies  from  ten  to  twenty 
yards,  and  the  distances  between  the  terraces  average  from 
six  to  twelve  feet. 

Valley  ruins. — In  most  of  the  valleys,  which  in  these  districts 
are  very  numerous  and  which  intersect  the  terraced  hills,  are 
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ruins  of  a  totally  different  plan  of  architecture  to  those  on 
the  hills.  These  are  built  not  along  the  beds  of  the  valleys 
but  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  crests 
of  hills  which  provide  strategic  positions.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  these  buildings  were  once  occupied  as  dwellings 
and,  in  some  instances,  as  fortresses.  Along  and  just  off  the 
road,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  there  are  no  complete  ruins, 
only  segments  of  walls  and  foundations,  with  quantities  of 
stone  ddbris  lying  near  them.  The  ruins  are  seen  at  intervals 
along  the  road,  and  are  so  dilapidated  that  a  casual  observer 
would  take  most  of  them  for  parts  of  the  terrace  erections. 
The  highest  portions  of  the  walls  now  standing  noticed  by 
Mr.  Puzey  were  about  four  feet  six  inches,  and  no  base  could 
have  been  more  than  four  feet  in  width,  though  in  all 
probability  they  were  very  much  less.  He  made  no  ex- 
amination of  the  valley  ruins,  as  his  attention  was  mainly 
fixed  on  the  vast  number  of  hill  terraces.  The  walls'  of  the 
valley  ruins  appeared  to  be  built  much  more  regularly  than 
those  of  the  terraces.  The  stones  must  have  been  to  some 
extent  faced  by  tools,  but  the  class  of  stone  used  would  split 
squarely,  thereby  aiding  the  builders. 

Asked  whether  these  ruins  in  any  way  resembled  the 
Zimbabwes  of  the  first  period  of  architecture  and  con- 
struction, Mr.  Puzey  at  once  replied,  "  No,  they  are  nothing 
like  them.  They  are  not  so  massive,  nor  so  well  built,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  are  totally  different"  Mr.  Puzey's 
opinion  on  this  point  is  fully  confirmed  by  that  expressed  by 
Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  and  other  writers. 

"Slave  pits." — Mr.  Puzey  did  not,  when  in  Inyanga,  see 
any  of  these  underground  buildings,  but  was  told  of  them 
by  several.  At  one  place  near  the  Forty-mile  Store  is  a 
large  underground  cellar  with  about  ten  inclosures  with 
cemented  floors,  there  being  one  main  approach  which 
sloped  down  into  the  inclosures  like  an  inclined  shaft.  He 
was  informed  that  the  tops  were  domed  over  with  arched 
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stonework  and  covered  with  earth.  One  farmer  uses  these 
cellars  as  styes  for  pigs,  and  has  broken  in  the  roof  for 
purposes  of  ventilation.  In  one  cellar  is  a  portion  of  an 
iron  ring  with  a  staple  fixed  into  the  stonework.  Mr.  Puzey 
was  told  that  the  signwriting  of  the  ancient  Semitics,  or 
markings  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  cellars,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Schlichter,  actually  exists. 

Aqueducts. — Near  the  Forty-mile  Store,  where  the  Inyanga 
Plateau  falls  away  to  Umtali,  Mr.  Puzey  saw  an  aqueduct 
which  starts  from  a  waterfall  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
is  clearly  visible  in  its  winding  course  round  the  sides  of  the 
hills  for  some  miles.  This  is  practically  in  good  condition, 
being  about  two  feet  wide,  and  owing  to  filling  up  with  silt 
on  account  of  its  disuse  is  at  present  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  deep,  passing  through  rock  in  several  places. 
Mr.  Puzey  said  there  are  several  aqueducts  in  the  same 
district. 

Portuguese  fort. — Mr.  Puzey  mentions  a  Portuguese  fort 
not  many  miles  to  the  west  from  the  Inyanga  Police  Camp. 
Dr.  Schlichter's  view  of  this  ruin  shows  plumb  walls,  squared 
entrance,  larger  stones  than  used  in  Zimbabwe  buildings, 
and  these  of  irregular  sizes  laid  in  uneven  courses.  This 
building,  says  Mr.  Puzey,  closely  resembles  the  style  of 
construction  shown  by  the  Portuguese  forts  at  Tete  and 
Senna. 

Alluvial  gold. — Both  the  Mazoe  and  Ruenya  take  their 
rise  in  the  Inyanga  Mountains  and  flow  toward  the  north. 
Where  these  rivers  flow  through  the  hills  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight,  says  Mr.  Puzey,  to  witness  at  one  spot  as  many  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  women  and  children  engaged  in  washing 
for  alluvial  gold,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  sixty  to  eighty 
women  can  be  seen  so  working  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  The  natives  keep  the  gold  so  obtained  in  quills  and 
reeds. 
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The  natives  of  these  districts  can  give  no  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  buildings,  and  will  simply  remark,  "  These 
walls  were  always  here."  The  natives  of  this  country  call 
themselves  Makalangas,  and  speak  the  same  language,  but 
with  a  slightly  different  dialect,  as  the  Makalangas  in 
Victoria  and  Zimbabwe  districts,  and  in  Gaziland.  They 
appear  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  which  they 
call  Umlunga  Pezulu — "  the  Spirit  in  the  skies." 

MR.  J.  G.  McDonald's  account. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  G.  McDonald,  of  Bulawayo, 
published  in  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle  (i8th  September,  1901), 
some  additional  particulars  are  given  concerning  the  ruins  in 
this  district : — 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Inyanga 
district  is  the  extraordinary  pits  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  filled  ;  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards  one 
comes  across  them.  Roughly  their  depth  is  about -twenty 
feet.  They  are  circular  in  shape,  and  have  a  diameter  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  They  are  now  largely  filled  up 
with  soil,  trees  of  considerable  size  growing  in  them,  showing 
that  the  pits  belong  to  some  long-past  age.  The  walls  are 
built  up  with  solid  granite  blocks,  which  are  roughly  dressed, 
and  the  construction  is  finished  off  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
better  than  any  dry  building  of  the  present  day.  No  mortar 
has  been  used  in  the  building.  An  entrance  to  the  pits  was 
effected  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  by 
a  sloping  gangway  or  path,  very  narrow,  which,  when  it  dis- 
appeared underground,  was  also  walled  over  with  granite 
blocks.  It  is  like  a  small  tunnel.  The  idea  that  they  were 
slave  pits  emanates  from  the  style  of  the  entrance,  and  it  is 
true  that  once  in  there  the  slaves  could  not  climb  up  the 
walls  and  escape,  and  one  guard  could  hold  the  place  quite 
easily. 

"  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  district 
carried  a  teeming  population.     The  whole  country  has  been 
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tilled,  and  though  there  is  a  great  depth  of  soil,  the  first 
eighteen  inches  has  not  recovered  its  original  fertility,  it 
having  been  exhausted  by  these  bygone  agriculturists.  It 
is  only  by  going  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  that 
you  encounter  soil  capable  of  producing  good  crops.  This 
naturally  took  the  local  farmers  some  time  to  discover,  but 
now  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  they  are  raising  capital 
crops — better  forage  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else  in 
Rhodesia. 

"  As  you  come  from  Inyanga  along  the  present  road  for 
some  forty  miles  you  pass  through  a  chain  of  old  forts,  some 
of  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  These  forts 
are  like  the  system  of  blockhouses  along  the  railway  lines  in 
the  newly  conquered  territories,  but  are  much  closer  together, 
in  many  cases  being  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each  other, 
while  I  am  safe  in  saying  none  are  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  apart.  As  you  approach  the  Mashonaland  Railway 
the  line  of  forts  breaks  away  apparently  either  towards 
Zimbabwe  or  the  Sabi  River,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
followed  up  they  would  probably  be  found  to  continue  to 
Sofala,  or  whatever  port  on  the  East  Coast  was  frequented 
by  the  traders,  or  was  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
country.  At  many  of  the  forts  were  what  appeared  to  be 
ruins  of  what  must,  I  think,  have  been  watch  towers ;  at  any 
rate,  they  are  very  similar  to  the  famous  round  towers  found 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  big  field  of  research 
here,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  member 
of  the  Scientific  Association  were  to  trace  the  ruins  up,  and 
find  out  where  they  go  to. 

"  The  great  feature  of  the  Inyanga  country  is  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  water  which  runs  down  every  valley 
either  as  a  stream  or  river,  and  consequently  irrigation  is  a 
beautifully  simple  process.  In  many  places  water  can  be 
taken  out  by  just  cutting  a  furrow  with  a  plough,  which  runs 
along  for  miles,  putting  thousands  of  acres  under  cultivation 
if  required.  Most  of  the  present  farmers  use  the  furrows 
built  by  the  previous  occupiers.  Whoever  they  were,  they 
seem  to  have  had  quite  as  good  a  knowledge  of  irrigation  as 
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any  of  us  have  to-day.  The  work  is  first-class,  and  the 
furrows  dug  by  the  old  race  are  in  splendid  condition,  and 
when  wanted  to-day  only  have  to  be  cleaned  out.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  pits  and  the  forts ;  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  remarkably  well,  except  where  they  have  been 
knocked  about  by  Kaffirs. 

"I  think,"  continued  Mr.  McDonald,  "that  the  Inyanga 
district  was  the  chief  source  of  their  grain  supply,  and  that 
the  mining  districts  were  probably  supplied  from  there. 
The  forts  or  blockhouses  were  used  for  the  protection  of 
their  caravans  passing  up  and  down  the  country.  They 
were  unquestionably  a  very  intelligent  race." 
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Mr.  Puzey,  who  traded  at  Matonda,  on  the  Zambesi,  at  the 
west  side  of  the  Lupata  Gorge,  and  knows  this  district  and 
people  of  Makombi's  country,  in  which  Dr.  Peters  avers  he 
has  discovered  "  Ophir,"  acted,  as  mentioned  earlier,  as  guide 
and  interpreter  to  Dr.  Peters'  expedition  to  these  parts  in 
1899.  Mr.  Puzey's  trading  station  on  the  Zambesi  is 
situated  within  this  area. 

Dr.  Peters'  particular  "Ophir"  only  covers  an  extent  of 
country  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
eastern  point  is  a  few  miles  west  of  Senna,  and  its  western 
extremity  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  Tete ;  its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Zambesi,  while  its  most 
southerly  point  is  on  the  Muira  River,  at  nearly  forty  miles 
south  of  the  Lupata  Gorge.  South  of  the  gorge  are  the 
Lupata  Hills,  which  run  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  the  Ruenya  River.  A  hilly  range  runs  from  the 
Zambesi  along  the  east  side  of  the  Muira  River,  and 
between  this  river  and  the  Lupata  Range  lies  a  dead-level 
plain  of  immense  area  known  as  the  Valley  of  Injakafura, 
which  at  one  time  must  have  been  a  great  lake.    Mount 
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Injakafura  is  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lupata  Range, 
directly  overlooking  the  valley,  and  is  the  most  easterly  hill 
in  Dr.  Peters'  "  Ophir  "  area.  Mount  Puzey  is  a  correspond- 
ing hill  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lupata  Range,  and 
directly  overlooks  the  Injakafura  Valley,  but  more  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Injakafura.  Mr.  Puzey  discovered  this  hill, 
and  it  now  bears  his  name  on  all  late  maps  of  the  country. 
The  Injakafura  kraal,  Makombi's  second  kraal,  lies  on  the 
south  of  Injakafura  and  close  to  the  Muira  River.  There 
are  very  numerous  ancient  workings  on  the  Lupata  Hills, 
north-west  of  Mount  Puzey. 

There  are  ruins  on  the  south  faces  of  Mounts  Puzey  and 
Injakafura  built  of  sandstone  and  crystalline  slate.  There 
are  no  rising  tiers  of  terraces  as  at  Inyanga,  only  ruins,  so  far 
as  can  be  discerned,  of  walls  inclosing  comparatively  level 
spaces  on  the  faces  of  these  two  hills.  The  highest  portion 
of  the  walls  stands  only  six  or  nine  inches  above  the  ground, 
except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  have  been  built  up 
at  several  points  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  main  outer 
wall.  Mr.  Puzey,  who  first  rediscovered  these  ruins,  says 
that  only  the  bases  of  the  walls  now  remain  and  these  could 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide  at  the  utmost. 
There  are  enormous  piles  of  ddbris  of  walls  lying  about  in 
all  directions.  He  believes  that  boulders  falling  from  the 
hill  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  walls. 

Dr.  Peters  states  he  discovered  phalli  and  betylas  (sacred 
stones)  at  these  ruins. 

Dr.  Peters  quotes  from  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
French  geographer,  Delisle,  which  was  published  in  1705, 
as  follows : — 

"  Fifty  lieues  (one  lieue  is  about  two  and  one-third  miles) 
from  Tet6,  ten  lieues  from  Bocuto,  and  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  River  Mansoro,  is  the  fort  of  Massapa,  which  used 
to  be  the  principal  gold  market ;  .  .  .  from  there  onward  in 
the  country  one  finds  the  gold  mines.  .  .  ,  Near  this  place  is 
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the  great  mountain  of  Fura,  very  rich  in  gold,  and  there  are 
people  who  say  that  this  name  '  Fura '  is  a  corruption  of  the 
name  '  Ophir.'  One  sees  to-day  still  in  this  mountain  walls 
of  Cyclopean  stones  of  the  height  of  a  man,  fixed  together 
with  admirable  art,  without  mortar  and  without  being 
worked  (except  the  outside  stones)  with  a  pick.  It  was 
apparently  within  these  walls  that  the  Jews  of  the  navy  of 
Solomon  staid." 

He  also  quotes  Couto,  who,  speaking  of  the  gold  mines 
here,  says :  "  The  richest  mines  of  all  are  those  of  Massapa, 
from  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  which  she  went  to  offer  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
it  is  Ophir,  for  the  Kaffirs  call  it  Fur,  the  Moors  Afur. 

The  Doctor  continues  :  "  What  particularly  struck  me  on 
the  old  map  (the  French  map.  Atlas  Historique,  of  1705) 
was  the  fact  that  Lake  Rufumbo  was  placed  opposite 
Mount  Fura.  Now  I  found  on  the  latest  map  of  Africa 
Lake  Rufumbo  opposite  the  district  of  Tambara,  in  which 
is  a  place  called  on  the  modern  map  Injakafura.  I  soon 
found  that  '  Inja,'  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  means 
'  place,'  '  ka '  means  big  or  great,  so  '  Injakafura '  would 
mean  'place  of  the  great  Fura.'  I  may  as  well  mention 
here  that  Fura  in  the  Makalanga  language  means  'mine' 
or  'hole,'  so  that  'Injakafura'  means  'place  of  the  great 
mine.'  It  has  the  same  meaning,  according  to  the  most 
recent  researches,  as  the  old  Semitic  word  '  Ophir '  or  '  Afer,' 
as  it  was  pronounced  in  South  Arabia,  and  which  signifies 
'  mine '  or  '  hole.' " 

"  In  most  of  the  reports  which  I  read  on  this  question  a 
place  called  '  Massapa '  or  '  Massaba '  is  mentioned  as  being 
near  Fura — the  mines  of  Fura  are  often  called  the  mines  of 
'  Massapa.'  In  this  name  I  find  an  indication  of  an  ancient 
Sabaean  settlement." 
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RUIN  IN  MAKOMBI'S  COUNTRY 

Mr.  Puzey  discovered  in  Makombi's  country,  one  hundred 
miles  east-north-east  of  the  Inyanga  Police  Camp,  the  re- 
mains of  a  wall,  quite  four  feet  in  height,  which  had  been 
at  a  late  period  utilised  by  the  natives  as  a  portion  of  their 
walls  or  fencing  for  a  kraal.  Width  of  base  two  feet  two 
inches,  and  one  foot  six  inches  on  the  top.  It  was  built 
of  granite  blocks  similar  to  the  stones  used  in  the  "  Valley 
Ruins"  at  Inyanga. 


APPENDIX 


NOTE  A 

SOME   ANCIENT   HAMMERS   FOUND   IN   THE  TATI 
DISTRICT 

[Paper  read  by  Mr,  R.  C.  Dowie,  on  31st  July,  1901,  before  the  Rhodesia 
Scientific  Association,  Bulawayo,  and  published  in  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle.'^ 

" ''  I  "'HE  rounded  pieces  of  stone  which  you  see  before  you  come 
JL  from  an  ancient  working  situated  on  a  range  of  hills  called 
the  Amalobe  Hills,  within  a  few  miles  of  Ramaquebane,  in  the  Tati 
Concessions.  The  ancient  working  is  one  of  a  series  which  run 
in  two  parallel  chains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  or  lengthened 
summit  of  one  of  the  lower  hills.  The  workings  are  part  of  a 
property  known  as  the  Iron  Mount,  which  belongs  to  the  Tati  Blue 
Jacket  Syndicate. 

"  There  were  about  thirty  of  these  ancient  hammers,  as  I  presume 
they  are,  which  had  been  excavated  from  the  debris  of  the  old 
working.  This  must  have  been  about  forty  feet  deep  originally,  as 
a  shaft  of  twenty-five  feet  virtual  depth  discloses  the  solid  formation 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  commences  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  face  of 
the  hill.  The  surrounding  rock,  pieces  of  which  are  strewn  for 
hundreds  of  yards  on  all  sides,  seems  a  kind  of  banded  ironstone, 
though  it  has  a  cleavage  similar  to  schist. 

"As  you  will  observe  from  these  specimens,  it  possesses  a  very 
pretty  purplish  hue  with  a  sheen  resembling  silk.  There  is  also  a 
small  portion  of  reef.  It  is  curious  in  appearance,  and  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  something  about  it,  I  asked  Mr.  David  Ferguson,  the 
consulting  engineer  to  Colenbrander's  Matabeleland  Development 
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Company,  to  assay  a  small  portion.  He  has  very  kindly  done  so, 
and  tells  me  these  pieces  of  banded  ironstone  and  quartz  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  Fe^Oj  (hematite)  and  carry 
about  three  pennyweights  of  gold.  These  portions  of  the  walls 
inclosing  the  reef,  which  are  quartzite,  also  contain  iron  and  traces 
of  gold.  These  two  other  samples  are  merely  the  stuflf  pounded 
finely. 

"It  should  be  said  that  the  ancient  workings  extend  for  several 
hundred  yards.  I  examined  five  of  them.  Unfortunately  one  of 
the  largest  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  become  almost  quite 
filled  up  by  a  rock  slip.  A  mass  of  rock  weighing  some  hundreds 
of  tons,  forming  part  of  the  peak  of  the  hill,  has  after  standing 
perhaps  several  centuries,  or  it  may  be  much  longer,  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  the  corroding  finger  of  time  and  the  elements  and  over- 
balanced into  the  abyss  below.  Clambering  among  these  broken 
masses  has  its  unpleasantries,  as  the  place  possesses  a  most  evil 
reputation  for  being  the  haunt  of  black  mambas,  who  find  a  con- 
genial home  within  its  nooks  and  crannies,  and  are  occasionally 
seen  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  So  I  did  not 
examine  these  fallen  rocks  quite  so  much  as  I  should  have  liked. 

"The  hammers  seem  to  me  to  be  specially  interesting,  because 
they  show  very  considerable  signs  of  use  and  wear.  I  take  it  that 
they  were  used  to  break  quartz  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  and  that 
parts  of  the  reef  were  of  sufficient  grade  to  make  this  worth  while. 
No  doubt  they  were  originally  globular,  as  many  are  still,  and  by 
constant  pounding  have  developed  faces  and  then  hollows,  be- 
coming almost  cubical  in  shape.  As  to  the  way  they  were  operated, 
it  seems  most  likely  to  me  they  were  not  used  directly  by  hand,  but 
were  bound  round  with  a  flexible  withe  similar  to  osier  bark.  But 
that  is  merely  a  speculation.  I  was  unable  to  see  any  traces  of  a 
rock  face  which  had  been  used  as  a  mill,  but  these  may  easily  have 
become  effaced  or  covered  up  in  the  course  of  time. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  this  Association  will  attach  any  value 
to  the  hammers  or  the  samples  of  reef  and  formation,  but  at  any 
rate,  it  is  an  endeavour  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Wrey, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  to  include  the  walls,  and  if 
the  Association  accepts  them,  I  have  strong  hopes  of  being  able 
at  a  later  period  to  procure  better  specimens. 

"I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  similar  hammers,  usually,  I  think, 
of  larger  size,  have  been  found  in  Rhodesia,  but  that  in  no  way 
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detracts  from  the  interest  attaching  to  these.  About  thirty  of  these 
hammers  have  been  found  in  one  place;  many  of  them  imperfect 
in  shape,  chipped  or  flaked  or  broken,  and  a  systematic  search 
would  probably  discover  dozens,  as  in  the  course  of  about  ten 
minutes  I  myself  picked  up  half  a  dozen  from  the  debris,  in 
addition  to  those  I  saw  which  had  been  previously  found  and 
placed  together.  These  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ancient 
miners  had  probably  spent  many  years  in  working  here,  as  indeed 
the  magnitude  of  the  chasms  they  have  left  behind  abundantly 
testifies." 


NOTE   B 

DESCRIPTION   OF  AN   ANCIENT   COPPER   MINE 

[Paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Dowie,  31st  July,  1901,  before  the  Rhodesia 
Scientific  Association,  Bulawayo,  and  published  in  the  B-alawayo  Chronicle.'] 

"The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  relate  to  a  subject  of  such  deep 
interest  that  I  regret  I  can  only  give  such  an  inadequate  account 
of  it.  It  is  an  ancient  copper  mine,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw 
before,  and  which  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  rarity  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  The  Selkirk  property,  which  contains  this  mine,  also 
belonging  to  the  Blue  Jacket  Syndicate,  lies  about  twenty  miles 
south-east  of  Francistown. 

"  The  immediate  surroundings  of  this  scene  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  a  long-forgotten  people  consist  of  very  thick  bush,  and 
it  is  a  peculiar  feature  that  the  place  is,  although  situated  on  a  low- 
lying  rather  flat-topped  hill,  extremely  difficult  to  find.  On  at  least 
three  sides  you  might  pass  within  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yards 
and  never  see  it.  I  estimated,  in  fact,  from  looking  at  it  when  I 
knew  where  it  was,  that  it  becomes  quite  lost  to  sight  within  little 
more  than  three  hundred  yards.  On  approaching  the  hill  on  a 
gradual  rise,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  brushwood  stops  abruptly, 
and  a  little  further  up,  the  grass,  which  is  here  short,  dies  com- 
pletely away,  and  the  ground  becomes  bare.  On  parts  of  it  indeed 
nothing  will  grow,  so  strong  is  the  mineralisation  of  the  formation. 
It  is  as  if  the  hill  were  the  result  of  a  thrusting-up  of  some  different 
formation.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  pieces  of 
stone  similar  to  those  before  you  stained  with  this  green  colour, 
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which  is  due  to  carbonate  of  copper,  and  resembles  a  rough 
malachite. 

"Well,  then,  looking  before  you,  you  see  this  Kopje  with  the 
rounded  top  in  front,  and  notice  that  it  stretches  away  on  the  left 
and  has  two  peaks.  As  you  walk  up  among  the  green-stained  stone, 
which  becomes  thicker  as  you  ascend,  you  suddenly  arrive  at  the 
top  and  find  it  is  flatter  and  of  a  greater  area  than  you  imagined. 
There  is  a  number  of  depressions  in  it,  filled  with  large  boulders  and 
smaller  broken  pieces.  Walking  to  the  centre  one,  the  sides  of 
which  form  the  apex  of  the  hill,  you  are  gradually  enabled  to  grasp 
the  scene.  There  are  five  ancient  workings  side  by  side,  varying 
from  thirty  to  seventy  feet  long,  each  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  there  is  about  fifteen  feet  between  each.  Apparently 
there  have  been  five  separate  (superficia,lly)  copper  reefs,  in  all  of 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  A  small 
shaft  has  recently  been  sunk  in  one  to  about  twenty  feet,  but  I  did 
not  examine  it,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned,  it  being  timbered 
all  the  way  down.  Seeing  the  huge  boulders  piled  up,  many  of 
them  being  pieces  of  country  rock  which,  deprived  of  support, 
had  fallen  back  into  the  hollows,  the  scene  is  one  of  weird  desola- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Ferguson  has  also  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  informa- 
tion concerning  these  specimens.  The  large  pieces  appear  to  be  a 
decomposed  volcanic  rock,  the  colour  of  which  is  due  to  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  this  small  piece  of  reef  is  rich  in  copper 
and  carries  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  I  am  also 
informed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Temby,  the  general  manager  of  the  Syndicate, 
that  some  of  the  reef  is  richer  than  this. 

"There  is  one  peculiar  feature  in  regard  to  these  open  stopes,  and 
that  is  the  cleanness  with  which  the  reef  has  been  taken  out.  No 
modern  miner  could  do  it  better,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  his  prototype,  where  he  worked  seriously,  and  not  merely 
prospectively,  did  his  work  very  thoroughly. 

"Time  did  not  permit  of  more  than  half  an  hour  being  spent 
at  the  copper  mine,  when  a  move  had  to  be  made  on  to  something 
else.  A  little  way  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  slight 
rise,  and  joining  some  boulders  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall 
against  a  slight  eminence.  There  is  little  of  it  left,  and  the  stones 
have  no  pattern.  It  is  just  a  piece  of  plain  stonework  similar  to 
that  of  many  ancient  ruins,  but  still  it  is  interesting,  as   being, 
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perhaps,  the  rehcs  of  a  fort  from  whence  watch  could  be  kept  over 
the  surrounding  country. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  this  note.  Passing  by  the  little 
bit  of  stonework  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond — and  this  part 
of  hill  has  more  grass  on  it — one  comes  to  a  considerable  depression, 
which  is  only  about  ten  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  long.  It  is  reddish- 
black  in  appearance,  and  all  around  are  pieces  of  iron  slag  similar  to 
those  I  have  here.  This  bit  of  the  hill  seems  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  iron,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
ancients  here  were  intent  on  working  anything  but  iron. 

"But  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  small  quartz  stringer  running 
through  this  working  which  is  auriferous.  An  examination  of  both 
ends  of  the  working  failed  to  enable  me  to  say  that  I  discerned  this, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  it,  as  it  seems  that  the  fact  of  this  slag  carrying 
high  in  iron,  and  also  containing  traces  of  gold,  lends  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability  to  the  statement." 


NOTE  C 

ANCIENT  COPPER- WORKINGS 

There  are  ancient  copper-workings  near  Alaska  and  Hard 
Times  Reefs,  in  the  Lomagunda  district,  also  on  the  Selkirk 
property  and  near  Tati,  in  the  Tati  Concessions.  Mr.  Baines 
reported  ancient  copper-workings  north  of  the  Murchison  Range,  in 
the  Transvaal  Colony.  The  ancient  copper-workings  near  the 
Alaska  Mine  are  of  enormous  extent,  one  being  two  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  of  great  depth  and  width.  The  ancient  copper-workings 
on  Bradley's  Copper,  on  the  Sabi,  near  Melsetter,  are  extensive,  one 
being  about  two  thousand  feet  long,  with  open  workings  one  hundred 
feet  deep  and  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  wide.  It  is 
believed  the  ancients  mined  for  copper  in  Manicaland,  while  ancient 
copper-workings  exist  extensively  on  the  Kufukwe  River.  Ancient 
copper  -  workings  have  been  reported  at  several  other  points  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 
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NOTE  D 

"THE   CLAY   ZIMBABWE"  ^ 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  situated  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Thabas  Imamba,  near  the  Mabula  Hill,  and  near  a  tributary  of  the 
Umvunga  River,  in  the  Gwelo  district.  They  are  nine  miles  east 
from  Hartley  Hill  Road,  between  the  Shanghani  and  Umvunga 
Rivers.  To  approach  these  ruins  leave  the  Hartley  Hill  Road  two 
miles  south  of  the  drift  over  the  Umvunga. 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  heard  of  these  rains  before  the  out- 
break of  the  native  rebellion  in  1896  from  Zachili,  the  Matabele 
chief,  who  during  the  first  war  assisted  Forbes'  column  by  supplying 
provisions  when  the  troopers  were  starving,  and  guiding  the  column 
so  as  to  avoid  the  Matabele  impis  assembled  at  Thabas  Imamba 
waiting  to  destroy  the  column.  Zachili  may  also  be  remembered  as 
the  Induna  who  assisted  the  Government  with  information  during 
the  war.  For  rendering  such  services  to  the  white  men  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Matabele  in  the  rebellion  of  1896.  Messrs.  Neal 
and  Johnson  owe  their  lives  to  Zachili,  who  indirectly  advised  them 
to  return  to  Bulawayo  at  once,  as  "  the  fever  was  going  to  be  very 
bad."  It  was  not  until  their  arrival  in  town  that  they  first  knew 
that  the  native  rebellion  had  already  broken  out. 

Period. — This  is  altogether  doubtful,  but  they  are  not  ancient. 
So  far  no  other  similarly  constructed  buildings  have  been  found  in 
Rhodesia.  Mr.  Alexander  Davis,  editor  of  Rhodesia,  states  that  in 
the  Lydenburg  district,  and  near  Barberton,  similar  buildings  are  to 
be  found,  several  of  which  he  has  examined  cursorily.  He  con- 
siders them  to  be  comparatively  modern  structures. 

Extent. — These  two  ruins  are  within  three  hundred  feet  of  each 
other,  but  a  ruined  wall  of  the  same  construction  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  these  ruins. 

Construction. — These  ruins  are  entirely  built  of  solid  clay,  not  in 
bricks,  but  burnt  in  their  entirety  and  not  in  sections.  The  clay  is 
composed  of  granite  powder,  and  this  has  been  of  so  binding  a 
nature  that  no  cracks  appear  in  the  walls  except  at  the  tops  of  the 
joints  between  the  main  and  divisional  walls.      The  walls,  both 
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inside  and  outside,  are  beautifully  smoothed  over,  and  resemble 
fire-brick  material  in  hardness.     The  two  ruins  are  circular. 

Ornamentation, — There  is  no  decoration  or  inscription. 

General  description. — No.  i  Ruin  has  a  diameter  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet,  with  a  smaller  circular  and  central  inner  building  of  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  two  feet  six  inches  wide  at 
base,  eighteen  inches  wide  on  the  present  tops,  which  are  the 
original  tops,  and  are  about  seventeen  feet  in  height.  There 
are  six  inclosures ;  five  are  of  the  same  size,  the  divisional  walls 
being  laid  from  the  main  walls  to  the  walls  of  the  central  in- 
closure  in  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  converging  on 
the  hub,  this  plan  giving  all  the  five  inclosures  the  shape  of  a 
wedge  or  of  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

The  only  entrance  is  on  the  south-west  side,  and  this  is  three 
feet  six  inches,  with  squared  entrance  walls,  and  the  entrance  is 
open  right  to  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  entrance  to  the  inner 
central  inclosure  is  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and 
this  is  also  open  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  walls  of  the  central 
inclosure  have  been  considerably  higher  than  seventeen  feet,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  outside  walls,  and  as  this  building  has  evidently 
once  been  roofed  in,  this  was  in  all  probability  to  give  the  roof  a 
proper  pitch. 

The  inclosures  have  not  been  filled  in,  and  the  original  floors  are 
eighteen  inches  above  the  bed-rock,  and  can  still  be  seen. 

The  strangest  feature  of  these  ruins  is  that  four  of  the  inclosures 
have  no  entrances  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  divisional 
walls  reach  up  to  the  seventeen-feet  level.  The  only  entrances 
could  be  creep-holes.  Probably  the  natural  silting  in  of  soil  may 
have  covered  these  holes  if  they  exist.  The  floors  of  the  inclosures 
are  made  of  the  usual  granite-powder  cement.  The  four  inclosures, 
which  are  apparently  without  any  entrances,  have  been  occupied. 

No.  -2  Ruin  is  almost  similar  to  No.  i  Ruin,  and  the  description  of 
No.  I  Ruin  will  answer  for  both. 

-No.  3  Ruin.  This  consists  of  a  straight  wall  made  of  the  same 
material.  The  location  of  the  wall  is  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Nos.  I  and  2  Ruins.  This  wall  is  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  ten 
feet  in  height,  eighteen  inches  at  base,  and  one  foot  on  present  top. 
There  being  no  trace  of  any  extensions  of  this  ruin,  it  was  probably 
in  course  of  erection,  and  never  completed. 

It  is  wonderful  how  these  clay  walls  could  remain  in  such  a 
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perfectly  good  condition,  seeing  that  for  a  long  period  of  time 
these  ruins  could  have  had  no  roofs. 

General  notes. — No  gold  ornaments  have  been  found  in  these 
ruins.  No  exploration  work  was  accomplished  here,  as  Messrs. 
Neal  and  Johnson  were  compelled  to  leave  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Matabele  rebellion. 

The  peculiar  features  of  these  ruins  are — 

1.  The  inability  to  fix  the  exact  period  of  their  erection. 

2.  Their  being  built  entirely  of  burnt  clay. 

3.  No  entrances  as  yet  discovered  to  some  of  the  inclosures. 

4.  The  indubitable  evidence  that  gold-dust  in  large  quantities  was 
stored  here. 

Finds. — Only  gold-dust  in  fairly  large  quantities  in  the  soil 
within  and  near  the  ruins.  The  soil  in  the  interior  panned  at 
least  one  ounce  to  the  ton. 


NOTE  E 

FIND   ON   MOUNT   HOVA 
[From  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle.'] 

An  extremely  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made  on 
Mount  Hova,  an  eminence  of  considerable  height  in  the  Bem- 
besi  district,  situated  about  sixty-five  miles  more  or  less  north 
of  Bulawayo.  It  was  learned  from  the  natives  by  a  well-known 
resident  of  the  town  who  was  travelling  in  that  district  that  there 
was  an  ancient  building  on  Mount  Hova,  and  having  scaled  the 
hill,  he  discovered  this  to  be  the  case.  The  shape  of  this  edifice  is 
so  peculiar  that  it  is  certain  to  arouse  much  speculation  among 
archaeologists  as  to  its  nature,  original  purpose,  and  the  race  to 
which  its  builders  belonged. 

Its  contour  in  shape  is  very  like  a  locomotive  or  portable  engine 
boiler,  with  a  framework  of  masonry  built  up  so  as  to  meet  the 
greatest  swell  of  the  boiler,  and  these  outside  Walls  have  a  slight 
batter  outwards  and  downwards  showing  that  the  builders  were 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  broad  foundation-  The  top  of  the 
boiler,  so  to  speak,  is  semi-cylindrical.  To  make  the  likeness  more 
complete  still,  one  part  of  the  top  has  what  may  be  called  a  steam- 
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dome  which  is  slightly  truncated  on  its  top  with  a  flat  stone.  In 
dimensions  the  building  is  between  roughly  sixteen  and  eighteen 
feet  long  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  it  lies  nearly,  or  perhaps 
quite,  east  and  west.  Leading  up  to  it  is  a  flight  of  stone  stairs 
about  ten  feet  long. 

Some  guesses  have  been  hazarded  regarding  this  mysterious 
structure,  but  at  present  the  most  plausible  is  that  it  is  the  mauso- 
leum of  some  long-forgotten  king  or  chief  who  chose  to  be  buried  in 
this  strange  fashion.  Mr,  W.  G.  Neal,  who  has  not  seen  this  find, 
is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  first  building  of  the  kind  discovered  in 
this  country. 


NOTE  F 

MASHONAS  AND    GOLD-EXTRACTION 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  March,  1899,  stated : — 

"Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  the  well-known  traveller  and  artist,  found 
the  Mashonas  extracting  gold  from  hard  quartz  reefs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lo  Magondi's  (about  seventy  miles  north-west  of  the 
present  town  of  Salisbury)  as  late  as  1870.  You  will  find  a  full 
account  of  this  experience  in  Mr.  Baines's  book,  the  Gold  Regions  of 
South-East  Africa.  To  get  gold-bearing  quartz  from  a  hard  reef 
the  Mashonas  first  lighted  fires  against  the  hard  rock,  and  then 
perhaps  threw  water  on  it,  and  they  were  then  able  to  pick  out 
pieces  with  their  little  axes.  These  pieces  of  quartz  were  then 
stacked  amongst  piles  of  firewood  and  roasted,  and  afterwards  the 
burnt  quartz  was  crushed  and  the  gold  washed  out  of  it.  Thus  you 
will  see  that  the  art  of  extracting  gold  from  quartz,  which  was  first 
introduced  into  South-East  Africa  by  a  people  of  Semitic  race — 
as  Dr.  Schlichter  considers — some  three  thousand  years  ago,  has 
endured  in  that  country  until  quite  recent  times." 
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NOTE  G 

"OPHIR"  AND   INDIA 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  April,  1899,  contains 
the  following  communication  from  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich : — 

"  The  evidences  that  exist  of  the  mediaeval  occupation  of  countries 
lying  between  India  and  Africa  by  Arabs  seem  rather  to  support 
Dr.  Schlichter's  contention  that  the  African  ruins  are  of  Arabic  or 
Semitic  origin.  Although  I  have  come  across  no  traces  of  Arab 
occupation  on  the  coasts  of  Persia,  or  in  Makran,  that  are  clearly 
pre-Mohammedan,  it  is  historically  certain  that  the  Arabs  were 
present  in  large  numbers,  both  in  Sistan  and  Makran  (probably  also 
in  India)  long  before  their  invasion  of  Sind,  which  took  place  early 
in  the  eighth  century  a.d.  It  was  the  Arab  ■  Governor  of  Makran 
who  helped  Miahomed  Kassim  through  that  country  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  so  that  the  Arabs  were  probably  dominant  there  by  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  A  prominent  feature  of  that  invasion  was 
the  support  of  the  invading  army  by  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
engines  of  war  to  be  used  against  the  walls  of  Debal,  in  the  Indian 
delta.  The  existence  of  such  a  fleet  implies  that  the  Arabs  had 
long  been  navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas  before  that  time ;  indeed, 
we  must  reckon  many  centuries  to  be  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  fleet  of  that  nature.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Arabs  were  not  as  early  navigators  as  the  Phoenicians  (who 
appear  to  have  originated  on  the  coast  of  Arabia)  or  the  Greeks. 
By  the  time  that  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  the  Arabs  were 
able  to  take  latitude  observations  by  using  the  astrolabe,  and  could 
get  their  longitude  from  observations  of  the  moon's  eclipse,  and 
they  had  learnt  the  use  of  the  compass  from  the  Chinese,  whilst 
they  apparently  borrowed  their  system  of  notation  from  India.  I 
have  always  suspected  Vasco  da  Gama  of  having  trusted  entirely  to 
Arab  pilots  to  find  his  way  to  India.  That  the  Arabs  were  the  first 
astronomers  and  the  earliest  navigators  is,  I  think,  also  supported 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  early  ocean-going  ships  of  Europe  were  built 
on  the  lines  of  the  Arab  '  buggalow ' ;  many  of  our  naval  terms  are 
Arabic  (such  as  'admiral,'  'barge,'  'dinghy,'  and  even  'jolly-boat'), 
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and  the  names  of  the  constellations  are  also  Arabic.  If  the  Arabs 
were  not  the  first  navigators,  they  obviously  invented  their  own 
system  of  navigation,  and  borrowed  it  from  no  one.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  supporting  the  idea  that  the 
Indians  crossed  to  Africa  from  India.  The  Aryans  never  were 
sailors.  The  Dravidians  (notably  the  Telingas)  certainly  were,  but 
they  went  eastward  to  Burmah  and  the  Straits,  and  formed  settle- 
ments there,  and  not  in  the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  coast  Arab  city  of  Tiz,  in  Makran  (which  I  have  explored), 
and  of  others  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  almost  proves  the 
existence  of  a  very  ancient  trade  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
a  theory  which  is  certainly  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraan  Sea,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  five  centuries  before  the  rise  of  the  prophet  in  Arabia." 


NOTE   H 

PHCENICIAN   ENTERPRISE 

[Extract  from  Paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  O'Neill,  F.R.A.S.,  H.M.  Consul  at 
Mozambique,  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Meeting,   nth  May,   1885.] 

"  A  belief  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  Phoenician  natioii  was  far 
more  widely  scattered  than  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  they  were 
appears  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  Recent  discovery  has  brought 
to  light  many  traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  Inscriptions  found  at  some  of  these,  amongst 
which  I  may  mention  those  brought  home  from  Easter  Island  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  some  light  upon  this 
field  of  research.  There  are  some,  who  have  made  the  subject  the 
study  of  a  lifetime,  who  believe  that  the  ancient  cities,  ruins  of 
which  are  met  with  upon  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  also  many  of 
those  in  Beloochistan,  Afghanistan,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  are  due  to  a  widespread  emigration  of  the  Phoenician 
race.  If  they,  through  a  satisfactory  reading  of  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  should  prove  their  contention,  then  the  suggestion  I 
have  thrown  out  respecting  the  cities  south  of  the  Zambesi  is, 
I  submit,  strengthened;  for  it  will  have  been  conclusively  shown 
that  neither  distance  nor  intervening  breadth  of  ocean  presented 
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insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  colonising  enterprise  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian people.  And  there  may  prove  to  be  some  truth  in  the  writings 
of  Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoenician  priest,  who  assigns  to  his  people  a 
marvellous  antiquity,  and  valuable  information  may  yet  be  gathered 
from  a  work  hitherto  considered  fabulous  and  discreditable. 

"But  apart  from  any  evidence  which  lately  found  inscriptions 
may  present,  is  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  nation  which  at 
least  1,200  years  before  Christ  had  founded  colonies  in  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  established  themselves  upon  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  whose 
ships  traversed  the  northern  seas,  and  penetrating  southwards 
discovered  the  Canary  Islands,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  sent 
out  fleets  with  thousands  of  emigrants — such  as  those  which  left 
Carthage  under  Hanno — to  found  colonies  upon  the  West  African 
coast;  is  it  not  difficult,  I  ask,  to  believe  that  a  nation  capable 
of  such  enterprises  as  these  would  be  deterred  by  any  difficulties 
of  distance  or  navigation  from  venturing  to  low  latitudes  upon  the 
East  African  coast  ? 

"It  does  not,  however,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  this  subject  here.  I  have  only  ventured  to  say  so  much 
to  show  that  East  Africa,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  appears  to 
have  formed  a  favourite  field  for  colonial  enterprise,  and  I  desire 
also  to  awaken  your  interest  in  the  archseological  treasures  which, 
I  am  convinced,  lie  hidden  there." 


NOTE    I 

The  views,  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  of  the  Acropolis 
ruins,  and  of  the  conical  tower  at  Zimbabwe,  are  reproduced  on 
pp.  442,  443  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
July,  1885. 


NOTE  J 

TO  ARCH^OLOGISTS  IN  RHODESIA 

The  following  points  are  suggested  by  the  authors  to  gentlemen 
who  may  examine  any  ancient  ruin  in  the  country. 

Situation  of  ruin, — District,  nearest  Induna's  or  Chief's  kraal. 
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prominent  and  named  kopje  in  locality  or  range  of  liills,  all 
landmarks,  river  (stating  bank  and  distance),  water  in  locality, 
nature  of  country  (open,  hilly,  timbered,  etc.),  best  approach  to 
ruins,  describe  road  or  path  from  nearest  main  road,  on  knoll 
or  kopje,  view  from  ruins,  country  formation. 

Plan  of  ruin. — Elliptical,  circular,  or  angular,  with  outside  measure- 
ments. 

Walls, — State  whether  massive  and  symmetrical,  workmanship 
excellent  or  poor,  bonded  throughout  courses  or  inside  of  walls 
filled  in  promiscuously  with  rough  fragments  of  stone,  stone  used,  if 
foundations  are  on  rock,  courses  regular  or  irregular,  if  boulders 
utilised,  well-preserved  or  dilapidated,  width  of  bases,  heights,  out- 
side and  inside  measurements,  widths  of  tops,  walls  plumb  or 
battered  back,  if  damaged  by  trees,  if  wall  debris  abundant. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone,  dentelle,  chevron,  check,  or 
sloping-block,  lengths,  heights  from  ground,  points  of  compass 
faced,  if  of  foreign  stone. 

Entrances. — Number,  points  of  compass  faced,  rounded  or  square, 
traces  of  steps  and  if  cemented,  pavement  of  entrance  passage, 
height  of  walls  on  each  side,  extent  of  entrance  passages  with  widths 
and  heights  of  walls  at  various  points,  whether  entrance  opens 
directly  into  the  interior  and  without  a  passage. 

Terraces. — If  present,  retaining  walls,  on  ground  or  rock  forma- 
tion, step-backs,  number,  plumb,  angular,  spaces  between,  if  wall 
has  outside  face  only,  character  of  inside  face  of  terraced  wall, 
workmanship,  size  of  blocks. 

Interior. — Height  of  soil  above  outside  level,  whether  it  has  silted 
in  naturally  or  been  deliberately  taken  there,  if  filled  in  with  stones, 
floor  on  bed-rock  or  cemented,  traces  of  divisional  walls,  number  of 
inclosures,  measurements  of  divisional  walls,  workmanship,  courses, 
decorative  patterns  on  walls,  steps,  cones,  rounded  buttresses, 
heights,  diameter  at  bases  and  summits,  signs  of  ancient  or  modern 
occupation,  traces  of  Kafifir  furnaces,  remains  of  circular  stone  or 
clay  buildings  on  floors. 

Exterior. — Ddbris  heaps,  situation,  extent,  finds,  metal,  pottery. 

Remains  or  traces  of  walls  or  foundations  outside  main  ruins, 
character  of  workmanship,  circular  foundations,  measurements, 
distances. 

Nearest  point  and  distance  to  gold  area,  ancient  workings 
(numerous  or  otherwise),  signs  of  crushings  near  river. 
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NOTE   K 

MESSRS.   W.   a   NEAL   AND   G.   JOHNSON,   THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS   EXPLORERS 

[From  Bulawayo  ChronicleJ] 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  have  since  May,  1895,  to  December, 
1900,  been  engaged  in  the  sole  work  of  exploring  the  ancient  ruins 
in  Rhodesia  south  of  the  Zambesi  under  the  general  grants  made 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  to  Messrs.  M.  Gifford  and 
Jefferson  Clarke.  Both  were  born  in  Durban,  Mr.  Neal  being  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  William  Exell,  of  that  town.  They  have  been 
partners  in  prospecting  and  exploration  since  1882. 

Their  first  work  was  when  the  gold  rush  to  the  Kantoor  in  the 
Barberton  district  occurred.  They  were  the  first  to  crush  in  the 
Barberton  district,  and  their  mill  was  erected  in  1883  on  the  Pioneer 
Reef.  The  mill,  which  was  the  first  to  run  with  water  power,  had 
wooden  stamps  shod  with  tyre  iron,  and  the  average  result  for 
six  months  was  over  two  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  Victoria  Reef,  the  principal  property 
in  the  Barberton  district.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Alan 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Tom  Osborne  had  a  small  mill  on  a  claim  on 
the  same  reef  but  lower  down.  Mr.  H.  Culverwell,  now  of  Shiloh, 
and  Mr.  W.  Napier  (now  Colonel  Napier,  c.m.g.),  were  on  Moodie's, 
at  Barberton.  Mr.  Alexander  Boggie,  of  Bulawayo,  was  also  at 
Barberton  at  that  time.  Subsequently  Mr.  Neal  prospected  exten- 
sively in  Swazieland,  where  he  was  interested  in  the  Hancock 
Concession,  which  lies  between  Pigg's  Peak  and  Forbes'  Concession. 
He  discovered  coal  on  the  Lebombo  Flats,  on  what  is  now  the 
Seaforth  Concession.  He  went  to  the  Rand  in  1887  and  prospected 
extensively,  and  was  engaged  on  the  Mint  Mine  as  amalgamator, 
and  saw  the  first  deep  level  mine  on  the  Rand  pegged  off.  In 
1889  he  commenced  prospecting  in  the  district  of  the  Murchison 
Range,  and  carried  it  on  for  seventeen  months ;  the  numerous  old 
workings  here  being  the  first  stimulant  to  his  naturally  inquiring 
and  researching  propensities. 

In  1891  Messrs.  Neal  and  Exell  came  to  Salisbury,  and  discovered 
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the  Yellow  Jacket  property.  Mr.  Neal  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
Yellow  Jacket  Ruins,  and  was  Mr.  Bent's  host  when  that  gentleman 
visited  them.  In  1892  Messrs.  Neal  and  Exell  made  the  first  return 
of  gold  with  dollies  in  the  Victoria  district,  and  this  was  from  the 
Natal  Reef.  Mr.  Neal  served  in  the  Zulu  War,  and  also  under 
Captain  Lendy  in  the  Matabele  disturbance  in  Victoria. 

In  1895  they  commenced  work  among  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Rhodesia,  and  discovered  great  quantities  of  ancient  gold  orna- 
ments. Professor  Bryce,  who  visited  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson 
when  they  were  exploring  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  writes,  in  his  Impressions 
of  South  Africa,  speaking  of  their  work,  "  So  far  as  I  could  observe, 
all  due  care  was  being  used  by  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Neal)  in  charge 
of  the  exploration  work  at  Dhlo-dhlo." 


NOTE  L 

PROFESSOR   KEANE'S   "THE   GOLD   OF  OPHIR— 
WHENCE   BROUGHT  AND   BY   WHOM?" 

[Leading  article  London  Morning  Post,  September  24th,  1901,  on  the  above 
papers  of  Professor  Keane.] 

"  In  the  current  number  of  Rhodesia,  the  weekly  paper  which  is 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  immense  territory  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  concludes  the 
interesting  series  of  papers  on  'The  Gold  of  Ophir — Whence 
Brought  and  by  Whom  ? '  which  he  was  moved  to  write  by  the  claim 
recently  advanced  by  Dr.  Carl  Peters  that  he  had  found  evidence  in 
the  Zambesi  Valley  of  Egyptian  occupation  anterior  to  the  presence 
of  the  Phcenicians.  Probably  there  is  no  topographical  problem 
round  which  controversy  has  more  fiercely  raged  than  the  identity 
of  that  land  of  Ophir  whence  came  the  costly  treasures  that  found 
their  way  into  the  palaces  of  Solomon  and  David.  Geographers, 
archseologists,  philologists,  and  Biblical  critics  have  impartially  con- 
tributed to  the  bewildering  array  of  suggestions  offered  to  the 
searcher  after  truth,  until  at  last  it  seemed  that  the  discussion  was 
interminable,  and  that,  short  of  some  brilliant  and  unexpected  dis- 
covery, the  problem  was  likely  also  to  prove  insoluble.  Of  course, 
it  would  be  too  venturesome  to  assert  that  Professor  Keane  has 

2  c 
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succeeded  in  adducing  evidence  which  places  the  identity  of  Ophir 
and  Havilah  beyond  dispute,  but  he  has  certainly  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  a  wealth  of  learning  and  a  breadth  of  historical  vision 
which  bespeak  for  his  theory  the  most  respectful  attention.  The 
keystone  of  Professor  Keane's  explanation  is  his  suggestion  that 
Ophir  is  not  the  name  of  the  country  which  produced  the  gold  that 
enriched  the  Hebrew  kings,  but  the  name  of  the  port  of  distribu- 
tion. This  port  was  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
the  land  of  Ophir  is  identical  with  the  region  of  Dhofar,  which  is, 
according  to  the  late  Theodore  Bent,  the  Eldorado  of  the  ancients. 
On  this  coast  the  harbour  of  Moscha,  though  now  nearly  blocked 
by  a  sandbank,  is  still  deep,  extending  inwards  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  this  port  of  Moscha  which  Professor  Keane  claims  as  the 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  ancient  world  on  the  South 
Arabian  coast.  We  cannot  pretend  to  analyse  the  extremely  in- 
genious arguments  whereby  he  seeks  to  establish  the  accuracy  of 
this  thesis,  but  having  identified  Ophir  as  a  port  of  distribution  in 
Southern  Arabia,  Professor  Keane  proceeds  to  adduce  proofs  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  Havilah,  the  gold-bearing  land, 
is  identical  with  Rhodesia,  'the  mineralised  region  between  the 
Lower  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo — Mashona,  Matabili,  and  Manica 
lands.'  Tharshish,  the  port  at  which  the  precious  metals  and  stones 
of  Havilah  were  shipped  to  the  civilised  lands  of  the  Red  Sea, 
probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sofala.  But  interesting 
as  are  the  conclusions  which  Professor  Keane  has  reached  as  to  the 
identity  of  these  famous  places,  his  inquiry  into  the  identity  of  the 
adventurous  people  who  first  colonised  these  ancient  gold-bearing 
lands,  not  merely  hundreds  but  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  Era,  leads  us  into  still  more  fascinating  regions.  Not 
only  is  Dr.  Carl  Peters's  claim  for  the  priority  of  the  Egyptians 
rejected  by  Professor  Keane,  but  a  strong  case  is  made  out  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  earliest  gold  workings  which 
are  found  scattered  throughout  so  large  an  area  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  the  remains  of  an  occupation  by  South  Arabian 
Himyarites  many  centuries  before  the  Phoenicians  came  into  the 
country.  In  support  of  this  conclusion.  Professor  Keane  examines 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  fortresses 
in  Southern  Arabia,  which  have  in  modern  times  been  examined  by 
Bent  and  other  travellers,  and  compares  these  relics  of  a  bygone 
and  vanished  civilisation  with  the  ruins  which  are  scattered  through- 
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out  Southern  Rhodesia.  As  yet  the  fragments  of  script  found  at 
Zimbabye  afford  a  scanty  basis  on  which  to  build  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  language  employed  by  these  ancient  colonists,  but  such 
evidence  as  there  is  strongly  corroborates  Professor  Keane's  theory, 
and  we  may  hope  that  when  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
ruins  is  made  additional  inscriptions  will  be  forthcoming  as  material 
for  judgment.  Certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  Professor 
Keane's  speculations  in  that  in  which,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Malagasy  language,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
colonists  of  our  modern  Rhodesia  made  Madagascar  a  halting  place 
on  their  journey  to  the  land  whence  they  obtained  their  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  Professor  Keane's  elaborate  and 
scholarly  study  has  given  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  orientation 
to  a  perermial  controversy.  No  one  can  ever  say  that  the  final 
word  has  been  spoken  in  any  discussion,  and  Professor  Keane  would 
certainly  not  claim  finality  for  his  judgment  in  a  matter  where  we 
may  hope  shortly  to  have  so  much  additional  evidence  at  our 
disposal.  But  he  has  rendered  service  which  the  scholar  and  the 
practical  man  of  affairs  will  alike  recognise  in  boldly  proclaiming 
that  if  Southern  Rhodesia  be  not  indeed  the  land  of  Ophir,  it  is 
yet  the  land  from  which  Ophir  drew  its  precious  treasures." 


NOTE   M 
THE   STRAITS   OF   SUEZ 

[G.  J.  HENDERSON] 

In  reference  to  Professor  Keane's  interesting  articles  in  Rhodesia, 
September,  1901,  on  "The  Gold  of  Ophir,"  I  think  that  two 
important  physical  facts  which  had  an  immense  influence  on  affairs 
in  ancient  times  ought  not  to  remain  unnoticed.     These  are : — 

1.  The  existence  of  a  waterway  for  ships  to  pass  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  one  or  two  interruptions, 
from  the  remotest  historic  times  until  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Egypt,  638-40  a.d. 

2.  The  chmate  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia  was  not  nearly 
so  hot  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  now,  and  that  of  Rhodesia  and 
Africa  south  of  the  Equator  was  much  hotter,  but  with  a  greater 
rainfall,  making  bigger  rivers  and  more  vegetation. 
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Reference  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  the  Canadian 
geologist,  Egypt  and  Syria:  The  Physical  Features  in  Relation  to 
Bible  History,  Professor  Hull's  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  Dr.  Wallis  Budge's  book.  The  Nile :  Notes  for  Travellers  in 
Egypt,  published  by  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  and  Baedeker's  Guide 
to  Egypt,  gives  us  a  history  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  region  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 

Herodotus,  the  Greek  historian  and  traveller  who  visited  Egypt 
about  450  B.C.,  says :  "  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,  and  the  delta 
is  younger  than  the  Egyptian  people." 

The  delta  is  a  triangular-shaped  plain  a  few  feet  above  sea-level, 
having  its  apex  at  Cairo,  where  the  table-lands  on  each  side  of  the 
Nile  end  and  present  cliff-like  faces  to  the  north. 

The  delta,  being  composed  of  Nile  mud  brought  down  by  the 
river,  must  occupy  what  was  once  a  shallow  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
having  its  coast-line  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Libyan  Desert  table-land 
west  of  Alexandria  to  near  Cairo,  and  thence  on  to  Suez  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Along  this  coast-line  there  are  ridges  of  soft  stone 
composed  of  fragments  of  shells  and  sea  sand,  which  were  thrown 
up  by  the  sea  before  the  delta  existed.  Further,  in  various  parts  of 
the  delta  there  are  sandbanks  which  are  portions  of  the  old  sea- 
bottom  projecting  above  the  Nile  mud  deposits,  which  are  now 
often  occupied  by  the  towns  and  mud  villages  of  the  people. 

From  borings  made  in  several  places  in  the  delta  under  the  mud 
at  a  depth  of  forty  feet  to  fifty-six  feet  is  found  sand  of  which  the 
grains  are  round  desert  sand,  not  sea  or  river-washed  sand.  In  late 
Tertiary  times,  at  a  period  earlier  than  when  this  area  was  a  shallow 
bay,  when  the  Mediterranean  was  smaller  than  at  present,  it  is 
probable  that  this  region  was  a  desert,  and  that  the  whole  Nile 
flowed  eastwards  into  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  times  of  ancient  empire  the  seat  of  civilisation  was  on  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Nile,  and  the  delta,  owing  to  its  much  smaller 
extent,  its  lower  level  and  more  constant  inundation,  was  less 
important  than  at  present.  As  history  advances  we  find  Memphis 
becoming  more  important,  and  finally  cities  far  north  in  the  delta 
itself.  The  record  of  the  delta,  however,  has  not  always  been  one 
of  gain  on  the  sea.  In  geological  history  subsidences  often  proceed 
pari  passu  with  depositions.  We  find  that  the  delta  has  been 
subject  to  earthquakes,  and  that  its  northern  border  has  been 
settling  down,  while  a  slight  lifting  up  has  taken  place  to  the  south 
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near  Suez.  Much  of  the  ancient  cultivable  ground  and  many  cities 
are  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  The  Arabian 
historian  Masudi  relates  that  this  subsidence  was  going  on  as  late 
as  a  hundred  years  before  the  Arab  conquest. 

About  2000  B.C.  a  portion  of  this  now  inundated  land  was 
in  possession  of  a  colony  of  Sati,  or  Asiatics,  at  Zoan  (Tanis),  from 
which  they  were  expelled  by  Amenemhat,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
The  Asiatic  invaders,  however,  not  only  regained  this  city,  but 
made  it  their  headquarters,  and  under  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd 
kings,  subdued  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Egypt. 

It  was  under  the  rule  of  these  foreign  Pharaohs,  who  adopted 
Egyptian  customs  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  Israelites  are  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Egypt. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  was  the  strip  of  land  from  Cairo  to  the 
Red  Sea,  which  was  watered  by  one  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
Nile  flowing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  (called  Beth- 
Shemesh,  On,  and  Aven,  in  the  Old  Testament),  via  Lake  Timsah 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes  into  the  Red  Sea. 

Along  this  valley  runs  the  Fresh  Water  Canal,  which  supplies 
Suez  and  Port  Said  with  water,  and  the  surveys  of  the  engineers 
since  the  British  occupation  make  it  certain  that  a  branch  of  the 
Nile  once  ran  along  this  depression  into  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

The  channel  may  have  still  been  in  use  during  the  Hyksos 
occupation,  but  was  either  blocked  up  intentionally,  or  allowed  to 
become  filled  during  the  unsettled  times  of  the  expulsion  of  these 
foreign  settlers  and  the  subsequent  wars.  How  easily  this  could  be 
effected  is  seen  when  we  consider  the  way  the  wind  blows  in  those 
parts,  and  its  power  of  moving  sand  dunes  and  silting  up  the  Gulf 
of  Suez. 

From  October  to  May  the  prevailing  south  winds  blow  up  the 
Red  Sea,  making  the  Gulf  of  Suez  shallower  and  shallower  with 
sediment.  The  usual  tide  at  Suez  is  six  and  a  half  feet,  but  when 
the  strong  south  winds  are  blowing,  the  water-level  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  rises  much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Constant  tidal  currents  must  therefore  have  always  been  flowing 
through  the  ancient  channel.  From  careful  levellings  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  low-water  level  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  same,  with  a  usual  tidal  rise  of  one  and  a  half 
feet  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  and  six  and  a  half  feet  in  the  Red 
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Sea.  Just  as  in  former  times  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  the  scene  of 
shifting  water  currents  owing  to  difference  in  sea-levels  and  difference 
in  tides,  so  it  has  always  been  at  the  same  time  the  field  of  conflicting 
winds. 

The  power  of  wind  for  filling  up  channels  and  for  turning  fertile 
ground  into  desert  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  sand  is  only  too 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  present  cost  of 
dredging  the  Suez  Canal  in  order  to  keep  it  open. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Hyksos  supremacy  by  the  new  dynasty 
from  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
settlers,  Seti  I.  re-opened  the  channel  for  navigation,  and  it  was  in 
existence,  with  one  or  two  interruptions,  and  re-openings  by  Pharaoh 
Necho  about  600  B.C.  and  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  about 
no  A.D.,  until  some  years  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

In  767  A.D.  this  ancient  waterway  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  was  finally  closed,  owing  to  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
earth's  crust  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet  above  sea-level  taking  place 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Suez. 

"the  reds  of  the  south." 

Now,  the  story  of  this  navigable  channel  is  of  great  importance 
when  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Phoenician  and  Himyarite 
navigators  of  South  Arabia. 

According  to  all  traditions  and  probabilities  the  Phoenicians  were 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  seafarers  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  who  had 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Suez  and  had  formed  settlements  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  where  there  was  good  timber  for  shipbuilding,  as 
well  as  at  important  Egyptian  coast  and  river  ports. 

Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Eubastis  all  lay  on  the  main  channel 
of  navigation  connecting  the  Red  Sea,  Mediterranean,  and  Nile 
Valley.  Memphis  had  its  Phoenician  quarter,  and  its  patron  deity 
had  a  Phoenician  name — Ptah  (The  Opener).  Heliopolis  was  the 
"  City  of  the  Sun  "  and  of  the  sacred  Red  Bird  of  the  South— the 
Phoenix.  The  Nile  then  flowed  close  by  this  famous  city.  Bubastis, 
the  "  City  of  Bast,"  the  cat-headed  goddess,  to  whose  peculiar  cult 
the  modern  world  owes  the  domestication  of  "  puss "  (Biss,  Bess, 
are  the  South  Arabian  names  for  cat),  was  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Red  Sea  Channel  and  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Mediterranean  at  Pelusium.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  must  have  been  frequented  by  ships  and  seafarers 
from  many  different  countries. 
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These  Proto-Phoenician  or  Himyarite  navigators  of  the  Greater 
Red  Sea  had  probably  learnt  the  art  of  ocean  sailing  from  that  still 
more  primitive  seafaring  people,  the  Proto-Malays,  sometimes  called 
the  Oceanic  or  Malay-Polynesian  race. 

This  pre-eminently  maritime  race  had  extended  itself  from  isle  to 
isle  more  than  half  round  the  world — from  Madagascar,  through 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  across  the  Pacific  nearly  to  South  America. 
It  is  probably  due  to  them  that  navigation  flourished  round  the 
coasts  and  on  the  rivers  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  that  it  was 
introduced  by  them  to  the  peoples  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  South 
Arabia.  The  Persian  Gulf  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
navigation,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so.  One  of  the  essentials 
for  such  an  art  was  lacking,  viz.  suitable  timber  for  shipbuilding. 
This,  of  course,  was  plentiful  in  India  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
as  well  as  in  Madagascar.  Therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  Proto- 
Malays  long  held  the  monopoly  in  ocean  traffic,  until  the  Semitic 
peoples  turned  their  energies  in  this  direction. 

About  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  dominion  and  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  1600  B.C.,  the  Phoenicians  were  cut  off  from  their  fellow- 
mariners  of  the  south,  and  their  enterprise  was  directed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Northern  Seas. 

The  Greek  name  Phoinix,  Phoenician,  means  red,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  South  Arabian  name  "Himyar,"  by  which  these 
southern  seafarers  were  known.  In  ancient  times  the  Indian  Ocean, 
with  its  branches,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  were  all  included 
under  the  name  Red  Sea.  The  name  survives  now  in  the  Arabic 
Bahr-el-Ahmar,  the  one  small  portion  of  it  which  now  goes  by  that 
name. 

The  Egyptian  name  for  the  countries  south  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
Pun-t,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  Phoenix, 
and  the  Roman  Poeni,  or  Puni,  their  name  for  the  Phoenician 
people  of  Carthage. 

The  accounts  of  the  Phoenician  expeditions  and  King  Solomon's 
ventures  in  the  Old  Testament  clearly  imply  that  the  ships  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  could  pass  through  Egypt  into  the  Red  Sea  on  their  way 
to  Ophir  and  Tharshish.  It  is  incredible  that  they  should  have 
sailed  round  Africa  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  They  must 
have  used  this  waterway  by  Suez  on  their  voyages,  and  to  bring  the 
ships  for  King  Solomon  to  Ezion-Geber  at  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba 
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Probably  the  Pharaohs,  like  their  successors  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  charged  heavy  toll  dues  for  the  transport 
through  the  delta,  and  this  led  Solomon  to  make  Ezion-Geber  in 
Edom  the  headquarters  for  his  expeditions  instead  of  Tyre,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  tariff  of  Egypt. 


NOTE   N 
CLIMATE   IN   ANCIENT   TIMES 

[G.  J.   HENDERSON] 

The  matter  of  the  climate  of  countries  in  ancient  times  is  much 
neglected  by  historians. 

The  climate  of  the  different  countries  of  the  earth  has  not  always 
been  the  same  as  it  is  at  present,  but  many  of  them  have  passed 
through  warm,  mild,  and  cold  periods  even  within  the  historic  period. 
Going  further  back,  to  the  period  dealt  with  by  geology,  our  northern 
hemisphere  shows  evidence  of  very  great  variations  of  climate  from 
that  existing  at  present. 

At  a  comparatively  recent  period,  within  the  age  of  man's 
existence  in  Europe,  glaciers  extended  from  the  North  Pole  down 
to  the  Thames  valley,  covering  the  whole  of  the  north  German  plain 
far  into  Russia,  whilst  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  were  in  a  similar  Greenland-like  state.  At  intervals  during 
this  process  of  glaciation  there  is  evidence  of  the  climate  as  far 
north  as  the  pole  being  of  a  temperate  and  at  times  even 
semi-tropical  character. 

Dr.  CroU,  in  his  work  on  Climate  and  Time,  explains  these 
great  variations  of  climate  in  our  northern  world  as  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun,  which  is 
well  known  to  astronomers  to  have  existed  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  ago.  At  present  the  orbit  approaches  nearly  to  a  circle. 
But  even  this  slight  ellipticity  is  quite  suflScient  to  produce  a 
variation  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  distributed  to  the  earth 
north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  causing  each  half  to  pass  alternately 
through  periods  of  hot,  cold,  and  intermediate  temperature. 

In  the  course  of  every  21,000  years  the  earth  goes  through  a 
cycle  of  changes  in  its  position  to  the  sun  in  its  annual  revolutions. 
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with  the  effect  that  during  several  thousands  of  years  the  northern 
hemisphere  receives  more  heat  from  the  sun  annually,  and  during 
several  thousands  of  years  the  south  is  the  more  favoured.  When, 
owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  larger  planets  the  earth's  orbit  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  much  more  elliptical,  the  earth  at 
one  time  of  the  year  was  much  nearer  the  sun  than  at  present, 
whilst  at  another  time  it  was  much  further  away. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  intensify  the  mild  and  cold  conditions 
north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  which  take  place  when  the  orbit  is 
almost  circular.  During  the  period  of  the  Great  Ice  Age  in  the 
north,  the  Antarctic  must  then  have  been  a  genial  world — if  not 
devoid  of  ice,  at  any  rate  vastly  different  from  the  present.  When 
the  North  Pole  was  passing  through  its  mild  periods  the  glaciation 
in  the  southern  world  must  have  been  enormous.  The  present 
southern  ice  cap,  if  placed  on  the  North  Pole,  would  come  nearly  to 
Scotland.  The  cap  that  existed  formerly  actually  reached  as  far  as 
South  Africa,  with  glaziers  on  the  Drakensberg  mountains,  extending 
to  the  Transvaal,  over  the  whole  south  island  of  New  Zealand,  and 
over  South  America  as  far  north  as  Valparaiso. 

The  earth's  hemispheres,  however,  have  not  for  many  thousands 
of  years  in  the  past  been  subject  to  such  great  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  but  only  to  milder  alterations  of  cold  and  hot  periods,  and 
such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  many  thousands  of  years  to 
come.  But  these  alterations,  though  comparatively  moderate,  are 
sufficient  greatly  to  affect  mankind. 

Climatic  changes  have  greatly  affected  the  migrations  and  doings 
of  mankind  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Civilised  man  seems  to  be  a  creature  thriving  best  in  a  zone  of 
between  40  to  60  degrees  mean  annual  temperature,  and  civiUsation 
seems  to  have  migrated  with  these  zones  of  temperature  from  one 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  to  another. 

We  now  come  to  take  into  consideration  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, distribution  of  land  and  water,  prevailing  winds  and  rainfall, 
and  other  physical  facts  which  have  affected  the  settlements  and 
movements  of  the  races  of  mankind. 

About  650  years  ago  the  earth  was  in  such  a  position  towards  the 
sun  in  its  annual  revolution  as  to  receive  the  highest  possible  mean 
annual  temperature  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  From  that  time 
the  northern  half  of  the  earth  has  been  getting  colder,  and  in  the 
course  of  10,000  years  the  climate  of  England  will  be  almost  arctic. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  earth  will  continue  to 
get  warmer,  and  ultimately  such  places  as  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Argentine  will  be  almost  tropical  in  temperature. 

Looking  backwards  to  about  9000  B.C.,  the  period  when  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  in  the  position  now  held  by  the  southern, 
Europe,  North  and  Central  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  North  America 
must  have  been  much  colder  than  at  present.  The  land  round  the 
North  Pole  must  have  been  covered  with  a  great  deal  more  ice  than 
at  present,  but  seeing  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  globe  is,  and  was  then  very  small,  the  polar  glaciation 
in  9000  B.C.  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  round  the  South 
Pole  at  the  present  day.  The  all-embracing  deep  ocean  in  Antarctic 
regions  supplies  an  immense  amount  of  vapour  which  keeps  up  the 
supply  of  snow  falling  on  the  southern  ice  cap. 

The  southern  world  to-day  is  very  much  colder  than  our  northern 
hemisphere.  The  ice  extends  from  the  South  Pole  to  about  10  degrees 
nearer  the  Equator  than  is  the  case  in  the  north,  and  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  south  does  likewise,  so  that  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Genoa,  are  as 
near  to  the  Equator  as  Morocco. 

When  the  northern  hemisphere  was  receiving  only  the  amount  of 
heat  at  present  received  by  the  south,  the  climate  of  Morocco  must 
have  been  as  cold  as  England  to-day,  whilst  England,  though  not 
glaciated,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  sea  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  must  have  been  as  cold  as  North  Norway.  Countries 
like  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia,  in  9000  b.c.  must  have  resembled 
Europe  to-day  as  regards  temperature. 

About  2000  B.C.  both  hemispheres  received  the  same  amount  of 
heat  from  the  sun.  Consequently  the  climates  of  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  South-West  Asia,  though  not  so  cold  as  in  9000  B.C., 
were  not  nearly  so  warm  as  they  are  now.  The  climate  of  England 
would  be  more  like  South  Norway,  Spain  more  like  England  to-day, 
and  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Arabia  more  like  South  Europe  and 
Algiers  and  Morocco  at  present. 

Thus  we  can  see  how  the  climate  of  the  seats  of  old  civilisation 
has  gradually  become  less  suitable  for  energetic  life,  also  they  must 
have  changed  in  other  physical  characteristics. 

In  9000  B.C.  much  of  the  Sahara  was  probably  a  fertile  country, 
with  plenty  of  rain  and  rivers;  whilst  the  great  Caspian-Aral  de- 
pression in  Central  Asia  was  probably  covered  with  a  Mediterranean 
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Sea  connected  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  perhaps  with  the  Baltic,  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean,  over  the  flat  country  through  which  now  flows 
the  River  Obi.  As  the  climate  gradually  became  warmer  and  less 
rainy,  this  inland  sea  evaporated  and  decreased  in  area,  until  its 
deeper  part  is  now  eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

This  sea  may  still  have  been  extensive  even  as  late  as  looo  B.C., 
and  as  long  as  it  was  so  must  have  exerted  a  great  climatic  influence 
upon  the  countries  around  it.  Other  large  inland  seas  also  existed 
in  these  times  in  Central  Asia,  remnants  of  which  still  survive  in 
Persia  and  Thibet.  The  effects  of  these  large  tracts  of  water  must 
have  been  to  make  the  summers  of  these  surrounding  countries — 
which  are  now  very  dry — moister,  and  to  have  done  away  with  the 
great  tracts  of  dust  and  sand  which  are  always  blowing  about  in 
these  regions  at  present.  The  winters  of  countries  lying  to  the  south 
must  also  have  been  moderated. 

Their  drying  up  was  probably  the  cause  of  those  great  race 
movements  from  Central  Asia  into  Asia  Minor,  India,  Persia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Europe,  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  the 
dawn  of  history,  which  have  led  many  ethnologists  to  regard  Central 
Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

In  Africa  2000  B.C.  the  zone  of  almost  constant  precipitation 
must  have  been  along  the  Equator,  not  from  five  to  10  degrees  north 
of  it  as  at  present,  and  the  zone  of  periodic  rains  must  also  have 
extended  more  to  the  south.  This  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  Rhodesia  and  Africa  just  south  of  the  Equator  a  moister 
country,  with  larger  rivers  and  lakes  than  it  has  now,  although  its 
mean  annual  temperature  was  then  hotter  than  that  of  to-day. 

These  main  facts  as  to  the  annual  amount  of  sun's  heat  distributed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  combined  with  geological  evidence  as 
to  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  at  these  not  very  remote 
periods,  ought  to  enable  us  to  form  a  rough  idea  of  the  changes  of 
climate  which  have  taken  place,  slowly  and  surely,  during  prehistoric 
and  historic  ages. 
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Abd-er-Rashid,  Arab  writer  (1403), 

Abolosi,  3;  stone  ramparts  of,  17, 133, 

134.  191 
Agatharcides  on  wealth  of  Sabseans 

in  gold,  23 
Ages  of  Zimbabwes,  109-18,  161 
Alan  Wilson  Memorial  at  Zimbabwe, 

207 
Almaquah  (the  star  Venus,  Sabsean 

goddess),  22,  23 
Amaswazi  invasion  of  Matabeleland, 

6,  121,  278,  279 
Ancient  agriculture,  208,  209,  357 
Ancient  aqueducts,  359,  36.0,  364 
Ancient  architecture,  36,  37 ;  Pre 
Islamic,  39,  159;  bastard  period, 
114;  treatise  on,  158-89;  origin  of, 
160, 161 ;  state  of  ruins,  161 ;  dilapi 
dations,  161-3  ;  degree  of  durability, 
163 ;  first-period  buildings  more  per 
manent,  163 ;  periods  or  contem, 
poraneous  types  of  architecture  and 
construction:  which?  164-8;  first 
period,  168,  169 ;  second  period, 
169-71;  third  period,  171;  fourth 
or  decadent  period,  171 ;  location, 
172;  building  materials,  172,  173; 
workmanship,  173,  174;  cement,  174; 
tools,  174-0 ;  approaches  and  en- 
trances, 176-8 ;  inclosures  and  court- 
yards, 178,  179 ;  cones,  conical 
buttresses,  and  platforms,  179,  180; 
cellars,  181 ;  drains,  181,  182 ;  in- 
complete buildings,  182 ;  buildings 
never  roofed,  183,  184 ;  ornamenta- 
tion, 184-9;  Dentelle  pattern,  184; 
Chevron  pattern,  184,  185 ;  Herring- 
bone pattern,  185;  Sloping  -  block 
pattern,  185 ;  Check  pattern,  185 ; 
position  of  ornamentation,  186-8 ; 
absence  of  ornamentation,  188,  189; 
other  decorations,  189.  See  also 
description  of  each  ruin 


Ancient    architecture    in    Inyanga 

district,    350-2,  358,   359,   361-4; 

theories  as  to  builders,  352 
Ancient  architecture  in  Mount  Fura 

district,  366 
Ancient  burials,  97-112 ;  no  evidences 

of  embalming,  98  ;  or  of  cremation, 

99  ;  ancients  no  "mere  garrison,"  99, 

100  ;  methods  of  burial,  100  -  6 ; 
number  of  skeletal  remains  discovered, 
102;  uuburied  ancients,  102;  ancient 
giant,  105 ;  child's  remains,  230 ; 
"finds"  with  ancient  remains,  set 
Chapter  xi. 

Ancient  clothing,  surmise  as  to,  108 

Ancient  copper  -  mining  in  Upper 
Kafukwe,  48;  in  Tati  district,  near 
Murchison  Range,  in  Sabi  and  Loma- 
gunda  Districts,  Note  C  in  Appendix; 
description  of  ancient  copper- working. 
Note  B  in  Appendix 

Ancient  diamond -working  (conjec- 
tured) in  Orange  River  Colony,  47 

Ancient  gold -mining,  55-66 ;  at 
Bonsor  Mine,  40 ;  in  Murchison 
Range  district,  48;  at  Killarney, 
Surprise,  Globe,  and  Phoenix  Mines, 
55  ;  Dr.  Sauer  on,  56 ;  Mr.  Walter 
Currie  on,  56;  in  Bulawayo  town- 
ship, 57 ;  Mr.  Maund  on,  59 ;  aban- 
donment, 61-3  ;  ancient  tools,  62  ; 
methods  of  mining,  64 ;  a  sovereign 
venture,  64 ;  ancient  workings  men- 
tioned, 67-76 ;  gold-crushing,  smelt- 
ing, mortar  holes,  crucibles,  and 
furnaces,  77-96;  Mr.  J.  Hays 
Hammond  on,  58,  165  ;  Mr.  Telford 
Edwards  on,  65,  66 ;  smelting  opera- 
tions only  found  in  capital  town 
ruins,  81 ;  gold-dust  lost  in  transit, 
81 ;  at  capital  towns,  89 ;  debris 
heaps,  87  ;  waste  of  gold,  88 

Ancient  gold -washing,  north  of 
Zumbo  and  Tete,   48;   in  Manica- 
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land,  57;  patent  evidences  of,  58;  in 
Umfuli,  Mazoe,  Umnyati,  Selukwe, 
Filabusi,  58 

Ancient  gold  output,  Mr.  Maund  on, 
S9 ;  Mr.  Swan  on,  59  ;  Mr.  J.  Hays 
Hammond  on,  59 ;  immense  amount, 
61 ;  Mr.  Telford  Edwards  on,  65,  66 

Ancient  gold  ornaments,  mostly 
found  in  first-period  ruins,  89,  91 ; 
less  in  second-period  ruins,  89,  91, 
166,  167  ;  goldsmiths,  89-96 ;  amount 
discovered,  91 ;  estimated  value,  91 ; 
gold  relics  lost,  92  ;  gold  wire,  93 ; 
gold  bangles,  93 ;  beaten  gold,  95, 
313;  gold  tacks,  95,  313;  gold 
ferrules,  95,  313 ;  gold  plating,  96, 
313 ;  goldsmiths'  tools,  96 ;  waste  of 
gold,  88,  106 ;  found  with  remains, 
106 ;  balDy's  gold  bangles,  230 ;  sun 
image,  313.  See  lists  of  ancient  gold 
ornaments  (Chapter  xi.) 

Ancient  hammers  and  crushing - 
stones,  78,  79,  Note  A  in  Appendix 

Ancient  iron  -  workings,  175,  237, 
238,  246,  252 

Ancient  main  roads :  Matoppa-Zim- 
babwe-Sofala  Road,  51,  82  ;  Garama- 
putzi,  347,  348  ;  Umzingwani,  342  ; 
M'Tendele,  340 

"Ancient  Ruin"  defined,  16,  158 

Ancient  Ruins,  areas  of  different 
period  ruins,  45,  51,  164,  165 

Ancient  Ruins,  descriptions  and 
locations  of — 

Bala-bala,  271,  272 

"  Baden-Powell,"  or  Wedza,  261-2 

Bambarari,  348 

Baobab  Kop,  329 

"B.-P.'',33S 
Bembezwaan,  323 

Bili,  331 

Bochwa,  252,  253 
Bochwa,  Little,  253 
Bulalema,  333 
Burangwe,  244 
Check,  234-7 
Chilonga,  340 
Chipadzi,  346 
Choko,  29s,  296 
Christmas  Reef,  324 
Chugwa,  334 
Chum,  300-3 
Copper,  320,  321 
Daka,  332 
Dawney,  332 
Dechow,  336 
Defiance,  267-9 
Dhlo-dhlo,  273-90 


Ancient  Ruins— 
Ensindi,  308,  309 
Escepwe,  256,  257 
Escepwe,  Little,  257 
Essengwe,  254,  255 
Essengwe,  Little,  255 
Evans'  Store,  266,  267 
Fig-tree,  333 

Garamputzi,  chain  of,  347,  348 
Catling  Hill,  335 
Golulu,  305,  306 
Golulu,  Little,  No.  i,  306,  307 
Golulu,  Little,  No.  2,  240 
Combo's  No.  i,  240 
Gombo's  No.  2,  240 
Gwadalowayo,  335 
Ihurzi,  244,  245 
Impanka,  294,  295 
Impakwe,  328  1 

Ingangase,  270,  271 
Inyota,  346 

Inyanga  District,  351-65 
Isiknombo,  237-9 
Jombi  324,  325 
Khami,  210-26 
Khami,  Lower,  333 
Kulukulu,  334 
Ljjpokoli,  328 
Lobela,  336 
Lotsani-Limpopo,  329 
Longwe,  Lower,  318,  319 
Longwe,  Upper,  319,  320 
Lumeni,  304,  305 
Lundi,  340-2 
Lundi,  Lower,  342 
Mabetsa,  342 
Macloutsie,  328 
Madoutsie-Lotiakana,  328 
Masunda,  334 
Matoppas,  North,  333 
Melsetter,  343 
Mateme,  340 
Meewee,  307,  308 
M'Badzulu,  334 
Mount  Fura  district,  367-9 
Molendula,  241,  242 
Mombo,  Mambo,  or  Mamba,  see 

Thabas  Imamba 
Morven,  33i.  33* 
M'Popoti,  259,  260 
M'Popoti,  Little,  260,  261 
M'Tendele,  337-9 
M'Telegwe,  310-14 
M'Telegwe,  Little,  322,  323 
MuUins ,  331 
Mudnezero,  296-9 
Mundie,  246-50 
M'Wele,  262 
M'Wele  Tributary,  263 
N'Natali,  290-3 
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Ancient  Ruins — 

Nuanetsi,  250,  251 

Nuanetsi,  Little,  251 

Onave,  348 

Panda-ma-tenka,  332 

Pongo,  331 

Posti,  345 

Regina,  33S 

Sebakwe-Umnyati,  324 

Selkirk,  329 

Semalali,  327 

Sesinga,  245 

Shashi,  328 

Shanghani,  Lower,  332 

Shebona,  335 

Sinanombi,  335 

Sovereign  No.  I,  334 

Sovereign  No.  2,  344,  345 

"Stone  Door,"  348,  349 

Tagati,  325,  326 

Tati,  327 

Thabas  Imamba,  314-7 

Thabas  I'Hau,  317,  318 

Tulika,  334 

Tuli,  303,  304 

Umnukwana,  227-33 

Umnukwana,  Little,  233,  234 

Umnyati,  340 

Umrongvire,  334 

Umsinibetse,  334 

Umvunga,  321 

Umvunga,  Little,  321,  322 

Umtelekwe,  326 

Umtelekwe  (Sabi),  343 

Umvutcha,  333 

Umzingwani,  chain  of,  342 

Unnamed    (M'Pateni    district), 
242-4 
„  (East  Belingwe),  257, 

258 
„  (Filabusi),  269,  270 

,,  (Matabeleland),  336 

,,  (Mashonaland),  349 

(Mazoe),  347 
„  (Makombi),  368 

,,         (Portuguese  Territory), 

49.  SO.  S3 
Wainzi,  346 
Wankie,  332 
Watoba,  237 
Wedza,  or  "Baden-Powell,"  261, 

262 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  264-6 
Yellow  Jacket,  345 
Zeeri  River,  339 
Zimbabwe,  Great,  igo-209 
Zimbabwe,  Little,  343 

Angoni,  former  occupiers  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  3,  123 


Arabs  (early  writers),  legends  connect- 
ing Rhodesia  with  "  Ophir,"  30 ;  on 
Monomotapa,  46 ;  on  gold  from 
Sofala,  54 ;  on  vines  in  Monomotapa, 
3S2 
Arabs  (modern)  in  Rhodesia,  192 
Aristeas  on  wealth  of  Sabseans  in 
gold,  23 

Baines,  Thomas,  early  explorer  of 
Zimbabwe,  4  ;  sketch  of  career,  7  ; 
picture  of  Kaffir  sacrifice  at  Zim- 
babwe, 131 ;  explores  Zimbabwe, 
194;  his  sketches,  Note  I,  Appendix 
Baobab  trees  in  ruins,  11;,  116 
Barbosa,  Duarte,  on  Monomotapa, 
122,  192 ;  on  gold  in  Monomotapa, 
124 

Barotsi,  former  occupiers  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  3,  123,  134 

Bent,  J.  Theodore,  discoveries  at 
Zimbabwe,  9 ;  sketch  of  career,  1 1 ; 
two  errors  corrected,  84,  85  ;  ingot 
mould,  88 ;  on  ancient  burials,  99 ; 
on  orientation  of  ruins,  109,  161, 
204 ;  on  Makalangas,  125  ;  on 
Makalanga  or  Mashona  religion, 
130;  on  Kaffir  sacrifice,  131;  on 
position  of  entrances,  176 ;  on  deri- 
vation of  Zimbabwe,  190 ;  list  of 
relics  found  at  Zimbabwe,  141-3 ; 
abandoned  theory  of  Persian  occupa- 
tion, 159 ;  on  periods,  166,  201 ;  on 
rounded  entrances,  168 ;  on  circular 
ruins,  171 ;  explores  Zimbabwe,  195 

Betyli  (sacred  stones)  found  at  Inja- 
kafura,  25  ;  derivation  of,  25  ;  found 
in  ruins,  38 ;  found  by  Mr.  Bent, 
see  Chapter  xi. 

Birds,  soapstone,  39 ;  Mons.  Naville's 
opinion,  23  ;  Herr  Brugsch's  opinion, 
23 ;  Mr.  Bent's  opinion,  23 ;  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  opinion,  41 ;  Mr. 
Wilmot's  opinion,  42 ;  discovered  by 
Sir  John  Willoughby,  140;  by  Mr. 
Bent,  141 

Blow-pipes,  ancient,  85,  87.  See 
Chapter  xi.  and  descriptions  of  each 
ruin 

Blow-pipes,  Makalanga  and  Barot- 
si, 84,  85,  87 

British  South  Africa  Company,  i, 

14,  91,  121 

Brugsch,  Herr,  Egyptologist,  23, 185 

Bryce,  Professor,  visits  and  writes 

on  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  6 ;  on  ancient 
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traffic  between  Red  Sea  and  S.E. 
Africa,  28 ;  cited,  34 ;  on  absence  of 
Islamic  character  in  ruins,  159 
Bulawayo,  development  of,  2 ;  ancient 
gold-working  in,   57 ;    museum,   see 
Chapter  xi.,  "  Relics  and  Finds" 
Burials,  Kaffir,  loi,  103, 107, 108, 138 
Burnham,  Mr.,  discovers  ancient  gold 
ornaments,  91,  207 

Campbell,    Mr.    J.,    discovers   gold 

relics,  91 
Cannon  (Portuguese)  found  at  Dhlo- 

dhlo,  6 
Carnegie,  Rev.  D.,  52 
Cattle  of  Ancients,  surmise  as  to,  52, 

IS3 
Cazembe,    Livingstone    visits,    193 ; 

Dr.    Lacerda   mentions,    194;    sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  Abolosi  races, 

191 ;  conjectured  Roman  expedition 

to,  112 
Chicago-Gaika  mine,  Portuguese  fort 

near,  6 
China,  "finds"  of,  153,  226 
Chipiez  and  Perrot,  authors  of  works 

on  Phoenician  art,  cited,  41,  42,  99, 

184,  185 
Clark,  Mr.  Jefferson,  7 
"  Clay  Zimbabwe, "  Note  D,  Appendix 
Clermont-Ganneau,  116 
Columbus,      Christopher,      located 

"Ophir"  in  West  Indies,  34 
Cones  and  conical  buttresses,  39; 

in  Arabia,   39 ;    at  Byblos,   39 ;   in 

Rhodesia,  169,  179,  180 
Condor,  Major  (author  of  Hetk  and 

Moab),  4,  5,  341 
Copper  ingots,  128,  153,  154 
Copper- workings.   See  Notes  B  and  C 

in  Appendix 
Crucibles,  ancient,  85,  87,  88,  and 

"finds"  in  Chapter  xi. 
Cryptogram,  alleged,  at  Zimbabwe, 

206 ;  at  Inyanga,  364 
Currie,  M.E.,  Mr.  Walter,  on  ancient 

gold-workings,  56 

De  Barros,  112,  120,  122;  on  gold  in 
Monomotapa,  124 ;  on  religion  in 
Monomotapa,  130 ;  mentions  Zim- 
babwe, 191 ;  on  Magdoshu  Arabs 
and  Inyanga,  352 


Dentelle  pattern,  see  Ancient  archi- 
tecture 

Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  6,  37;  probably 
capital  town  for  Insiza  district,  81 ; 
conjectured  gold-smelting  centre,  84; 
soapstone  beam  found  at,  144; 
Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson's  "finds" 
at,  144-7  ;  description  of,  273-90 

Earthquake,  Arab  tradition  concern- 
ing, 162,  207 

Edwards,  Mr.  Telford,  on  ancient 
output  of  gold  in  Rhodesia,  29; 
describes  Inyanga  Ruins,  3S3-6o 

Egyptian  archsology  and  ancient 
ruins  in  Rhodesia,  5,  44 

Egyptian  emblem  found  by  Dr.  Peters, 
143 ;  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie's  opinion 
concerning,  143,  144;  Professor 
Keane's  opinion,  144 

Ethiopia,  Sofala  and  Monomotapa  so 
styled  by  earliest  writers,  54 

Ezekiel  (Prophet)  refers  to  wealth  of 
Sabaeans  in  gold,  23 

Figs,  wild,  growing  near  many  ruins, 
116,  352.     See  descriptions  of  ruins 

Foster,  Professor  C.  le  Neve,  on 
derivation  of  Injakafura,  39 

' '  Fuko  -  ya  -  Nebandge, "  description 
and  native  account  of,  155-7 

Fura,  Mount  (Rhodesia),  30;  gold 
mines  of,  35  ;  description  of  ruins  at, 
365-7.    See  Injakafura 

Furnaces,  ancient  gold-smelting,  82; 
described,  86 ;  flux,  85  ;  linings  of, 
88 ;  different  to  Makalanga  and 
Barotsi  iron-  and  copper-smelting 
furnaces,  82,  83 ;  Dr.  Schlichter's 
error  regarding,  83 ;  Mr.  Bent's 
error  regarding,  83 ;  at  Mundie 
Ruins,  85,  249 ;  at  Zimbabwe,  206 

Garamaputzi  chain  of  ruins,  347, 348 

Geographical  Society,  Royal,  re- 
ferences to  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  24 

Gerard  on  nauraghes  in  Sardinia, 
quoted,  37 

Gifford,  The  Hon.  Maurice,  7,  105, 
303 

Glaser,  Herr,  decipherer  of  Himya- 
ritic  inscriptions,  24 

Gold-mining  development  in  Rho- 
desia, 3 

Gold -mining.  See  Ancient  gold- 
mining 
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Gold  ornaments.    See  Ancient  gold 

ornaments 
Gold  wire  woven  with  cloth,  107 ; 

Livio    Sanuto    on,    107 ;    found    at 

M'Telegwa  Ruins,  107 
Great  Zimbabwe,  see  Zimbabwe 

Haggard,  Mr.  Rider,  quoted,  3,  41 
Hammond,    Mr.    John    Hays,    on 

ancient  gold  output  in  Rhodesia,  28, 
.59;    on   boundaries    of   Rhodesian 

gold-belt,   45 ;   on  ancient  periods, 

64,  16s 
Herring-bone  pattern,  see  Ancient 

architecture 

Himyarites  (see  also  Sabaso-Ara- 
bians),  24;  connection  with  South- 
East  Africa,  24,  44 

Holub,  Dr.  Emil,  cited,  4,  6;  de- 
scribes ruins,  327,  328 

Hova,  find  at  Mount,  Note  E  in 
Appendix 

Huet  connects  Rhodesia  with  "Ophir," 
32 

Indian  "Ophir,"  theory  of,  26,  27. 

See  Note  G,  Appendix 
Ingot  moulds  (soapstone),  39,  88, 

141 ;  from  Katanga,  88,  128,  142 
Injakafura,  derivation,  39;  Dr.  Peters' 

"finds"  at,   143,   144.     See  Fura, 

Mount 
Inyanga  Ruins,  49,  S3 ;  architecture 

and  descriptions,  350-65 
Iron  bells,  double,  143,  233 
Iron -workings,  see  Ancient  iron- 
workings 
Iron  tools  of  ancients,  174,  175 
Isafuba  game-stones,  described,  79, 

80 ;  Kaffir  modification  of,  80 ;  found 

at  Zimbabwe,  140;  found  elsewhere, 

152,  268 
Ivory,  African,  export  of  ancient  and 

modern,  26,  30;  Lo  'Bengula's,  52; 

stylo,   151 ;   cylinders,   152 ;   beads, 

146 

Jesuit  missionaries  in  Rhodesia 
(1560-1750),  5,  6,  40;  relics  found 
at  Dhlo-dhlo,  146,  147 ;  stone  cross 
at  Khami,  162  (see  also  Khami) ; 
refer  to  Zimbabwe,  192 ;  murder  of 
Father  Silveira,  192 ;  missionary 
provinces  in  Monomotapa,  193  ;  re- 
ferences, 278,  288 


Johnson,    Mr.    George,    see    Neal 

and  Johnson 
Jonson,    Ben,   located    "Ophir"    in 

Peru,  34 

Keane,  Professor  A.  H.,  supports 
theory  of  original  builders  of  ruins 
being  Sabaeo- Arabians,  44;  on  Egyp- 
tian relic  found  by  Dr.  Peters,  144 ; 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  gold  of 
"Ophir"  having  been  brought  from 
Rhodesia,  see  Preface ;  article  on 
Professor  Keane's  conclusions,  see 
Note  L,  Appendix 

Khami  Ruins,  capital  town  for  Eula- 
wayo  district,  81 ;  Messrs.  Neal  and 
Johnson's  "finds"  at,  151,  152; 
description  of,  210-26;  stone  cross 
at,  162,  219 

"  King  Solomon's  Road,"  51 

Land  of  Ophir,  see  Ophir 

Leech,  Mr.  Frank,  discovers  gold 
relics,  91 

Lemons,  wild,  in  Mazoe,  116,  352 

Livingstone,  David,  explorer,  dis- 
covers Victoria  Falls,  i ;  reports  as 
to  ruins,  4,  5 ;  Zambesi  expedition, 
9 ;  writes  of  Zimbaoes,  193 

Lo  'Bengula,  king  of  Matabeleland,  2, 
3 ;  his  ivory,  52 ;  protects  ruins,  121 

Mahobohobo  tree,  116 

Makalanga  race,  3,  6;  stone  builders, 
17,  128,  129  171 ;  Semitic  traces, 
114, 115  ;  gold- washing,  39;  quartz- 
mining,  Note  F  in  Appendix ;  called 
Ethiopians,  54;  play  "Isafuba," 
80;  iron  and  copper  miners  and 
smelters,  83-5 ;  iron-smelting  furnaces 
at  Zimbabwe,  206  ;  follow  ancient 
patterns,  87,  bartered  gold  for  copper, 
107;  burials,  107,  108,138,  139; 
DosSantos'referencesto,  122 ;  present 
conditions,  123-5  ;  hopes  for,  125  ; 
impressions  of  ancients  upon,  126- 
34 ;  in  dynastic  names,  128 ;  in 
totems,  129;  in  Doorah,  129,  131 ; 
in  food  for  dead,  129 ;  in  pillows 
and  sceptres,  129;  in  stone  buildings, 
129 ;  in  religion,  129,  130,  365 ; 
"wiped  out"  by  Amaswazie,  121  ; 
historical  references  to,  122 ;  De 
Barros  on  their  religion,  130,  131 ; 
Herr  Mauch  on,  131 ;  Dos  Santos  on, 
131;  Mr.  Bent  on,  130,  131  ;  Maka- 
langas  forced  south  into  Natal,  132 ; 
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early  references  to,  193;  Mr.  CuUen 
Reed's  account  of,  134, 135;  inhabited 
Zimbabwes,  193  ;  in  Inyanga  district, 
36s 

Marib,  ancient  capital  of  Saba,  22 ; 
temple  of  Bilkis  near,  resembles 
temple  at  Zimbabwe,  22,  23,  201 

Marmora,  cited,  20 

Massapa  (Massaba)  in  Rhodesia, 
25.  See  Saba  and  Sabi.  See  also 
description  of  Mt.  Fura  Ruins 

Mauch,  Dr.  Karl,  German  explorer 
of  Zimbabwe,  4,  5,  194 ;  on  Mashona 
sacrifices,  131 ;  destroys  portion  of 
dentelle  pattern  on  conical  tower  at 
Zimbabwe,  202,  203 

Maund,  Mr.  E.  A.,  writer  on  ruins 
in  Rhodesia,  4,  6,  59 

Melembo  tribe,  Semitic  features  and 
traits  of,  126 

Milton,  John,  reference  to  Sofala,  31 

Moffat,  Rev.  Dr.,  political  agent  in 
Matabeleland,  2  ;  described  several 
ruins,  4,  5 

Mombo,  Mambo,  or  Mamba  (medise- 
val  Kaffir  dynasty),  Amaswasis  "  wipe 
out "  Mombo  people,  6, 40, 278,  279 ; 
Dr.  Schlichter  visits  Mombo  district, 
14 ;  Mombo  skeletal  remains  at  M'- 
Telegwa  ruins,  107;  clothing  of,  107, 
313.     See  "  find  "  No.  187,  p.  150 

Monomotapa  (mediaeval  dynasty),  re- 
ferences to :  Wilmot,  46 ;  Johnston, 
46 ;  Dos  Santos,  46 ;  old  map  of,  46 ; 
old  French  map,  47 ;  Barbosa,  46, 
122 ;  Arab  and  early  Portuguese 
references,  46,  54,  193 ;  Amaswazi 
invasion  of,  121 ;  Angoni  invasion 
of,  3 ;  historical  references  to,  122, 
124 ;  Carembe  invasion  of,  123 ; 
Barotsi  invasion  of,  123 ;  Matabele 
invasion  of,  123 ;  mediaeval  area  of, 
122;  derivation  and  meaning  (Baines), 
122,  (Read)  13S 

Monoliths,  37,  203,  204 

Monteiro  and  Gamitto,  expedition  to 
Cazembe,  193 

MUller,  Herr,  professor  of  South  Ara- 
bian archaeology,  22,  III,  188 

MuUer,  Mr.  Edward,  discovers 
wooden  platter  with  signs  of  zodiac, 
141 ;  explored  Zimbabwe,  194 

Mundie  Ruins,  five  ancient  gold- 
smelting  furnaces  at,  85 ;  heavy  gold 
bangles  found  at,  93 ;  ruins  described, 
246-250 ;  signs  of  ancient  conflict 
and  defeat,  250 


M'Telegwa  Ruins,  remains  of  Mombo 
chief,  107 ;  Messrs.  Neal  and  John- 
son's "finds"  at,  149,  150;  ruins 
described,  310,  313 

M'Tendele  Ruins,  capital  tovra  of 
Sabi  district,  81 :  mine  described, 
310-3 

M'Tendele  chain  of  forts,  340 

Nauraghes  of  Sardinia,  age  of,  37 ; 

builders,  37  ;  Gerard's  conclusions, 
37  ;  similarity  to  second-period  ruins 
in  Rhodesia,  38,  177,  183 

Naville,  Mons.,  on  soapstone  birds 
found  at  Zimbabwe,  23 

Neal  and  Johnson,  Messrs.,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Neal,  lessees  under 
grant  from  Chartered  Company  of 
exclusive  right  to  examine  ancient 
ruins  south  of  Zambesi,  7,  35  ;  Mr. 
Bent's  hosts,  345 ;  Professor  Bryce  on 
their  careful  examination  of  ruins, 
Note  K,  Appendix  ;  discover  ancient 
gold  ornaments,  91 ;  lists  of  relics 
and  "finds"  discovered  by,  144-54; 
experiences,  167 ;  Mr.  Neal  examines . 
Zimbabwe,  195.  See  Note  K  in 
Appendix 

Ogilby,  geographer,  references  to 
Sofala  as  "Ophir,"  31 

"  Ophir,"  land  of,  theory  connecting 
Rhodesia  with  "Ophir"  of  Scripture, 
15,  16 ;  outline  of  theory,  25-35 
(see  author's  remarks  in  Preface) ; 
authorities  cited,  27  ;  biblical  period 
of,  29;  Arab  traditions,  30;  Mt. 
Fura  ("Ophir"),  30;  Huet's  con- 
clusions, 32 ;  Dr.  Peter's  conclusions, 
33  ;  Wilmot's  conclusions,  41 ;  Pro- 
fessor Keane's  conclusions  connecting 
Rhodesia  with  Havilah  of  Genesis, 
see  Preface  and  Note  L  in  Appendix ; 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich's  remarks.  Note 
G  in  Appendix 

Oxen,  conjecture  that  ancients  bad 
oxen,  53  ;  of  small  breed  and  short- 
horned,  153 

Periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture, 
see  author's  remarks  in  Preface ; 
mentioned,  16,  163,  164-8;  defined, 
168-71.  See  also  descriptions  of 
ruins 

"  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea," 
geographer,  24,  29 
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Peters,  Dr.  Karl,  archasologist  and 
explorer,  visits  Rhodesia,  2$ ;  as  to 
original  builders,  44 ;  locates  "  Ophir  " 
in  Mount  Fura  district,  39;  discovers 
Egyptian  emblem  in  N.E.  Mashona- 
land,  143;  relics  found  by,  143,  144; 
visits  Mount  Fura  district,  360 

Phalli,  39;  found  at  Zimbabwe,  140, 
143;  at  Mount  Fura,  143;  else- 
where, 152 

Phallic  emblems,  38,  39,  42,  141-4 

Phillips,  Mr.  G.,  writer  on  Rhodesian 
ruins,  4,  6 ;  paper  on  Zimbabwe, 
195 ;  describes  ruins,  327 

Phoenicians,  origin,  21  ;  settle  on 
Mediterranean,  21 ;  their  colonies, 
21,  22 ;  mining  in  British  Isles,  22  ; 
voyages,  29 ;  Hiram's  gold  for  Solo- 
mon's temple,  29 ;  theory  of  their 
occupation  of  Rhodesia,  35-9 ;  wor- 
ship, 37 ;  cylinder  and  rosettes,  38, 
141,  147,  149 ;  bird  images  found  at 
Zimbabwe,  38,  39,  41,  141 ;  ancient 
historians  describe  Phoenician  mining, 
56 ;  Job's  references  to  PhcEnician 
mining,  56 ;  occupancy  of  Rhodesia 
for  gold,  60 ;  gold  purveyors,  90 ; 
enterprise.  Note  H  in  Appendix 

PhcEnicians  and  Hebrews,  relation- 
ship, 42;  connection  according  to 
Scriptures,  42-4 

Posselt,  Mr.  Harry,  mentions  Kaffir 
sacrifices  at  Zimbabwe,  131 ;  dis- 
covered soapstone  cylinder,  141 ;  dis- 
covered"Fuko-ya-Nebandge,"l57-7; 
explores  Zimbabwe,  194 

Portuguese  (1560-1750),  forts,  17,40, 
48 ;  slight  hold  of  country,  39,  40 

Pottery  discovered  {see  Chapter  xi.), 

154 
Punt,  land  of,  23 


Rawlinson,    Professor,    author    of 

Phcenicia,  quoted,  29,  56,  9Si   105, 

185 
Reed,  Rev.  G.  Cullen,  of  Bulalema, 

on  Makalangas  in  Bulalema,  134-9 ; 

derivation    of  Zimbabwe,    191 ;    of 

Monomotapa,  134,  135 
Relics  and  "finds,"  see  Chapter  xi. 
Regina  Ruins,  "finds "at,  152 
Rhapta,  Sabaean  dependency  in  South- 

East  Africa,  29,  30 
Road  -  protecting  forts,'  20,  Si,  82 ; 

chains  of,  340,  342,  347,  348 


Roman   expedition  to  Agizymba, 

H2  ;  De  Barros'  theory  concerning, 
112  ;  no  present  local  proof,  135 
Roman  coin  wrongly  stated  to  have 
been  found  near  Umtali,  143 

Saba,  old  name  for  Monomotapa,  25, 
191  {see  also  Massaba);  Isaiah's 
references  to,  105 ;  ancient  historians' 
references,  105 

Sabi  (Sabs,  Sabia)  River  in  Rho- 
desia, 24,  25,  no.  III,  190 

Sabseo-Arabians  (or  Himyarites)  of 
Yemen  ;  similarity  between  temple 
at  Marib  and  temple  at  Zimbabwe, 
22,  23,  36 ;  rich  in  gold,  23,  25 ;  rela- 
tions to  South-East  Africa,  24;  theory 
of  occupation  of  Rhodesia  by,  2i- 
35 ;  purveyed  gold  to  Phoenicians, 
36 ;  Professor  Keane's  conclusions, 
44 ;  their  occupancy  of  Rhodesia  for 
gold,  60 ;  Isaiah's  references  to,  105 ; 
ancient  historians'  references  to,  105 ; 
period  of  Sabsan  enterprise.  III; 
practices  in  Ethiopia,  114 

Santos,  Dos  (1570),  46,  131,  352 

Sanuto-Livio  (1581),  on  clothing  of 
people  of  Monomotapa,  107  ;  men- 
tions Zimbabwe,  192 

Sauer,  Dr.  Hans,  on  ancient  work- 
ings, 56  J  "finds"  at  Regina  Ruins, 
152 

Schlichter,  Dr.  Henry,  antiquarian, 
writer  on  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  4,  6 ; 
sketch  of  career,  13;  on  relations  of 
Sabseans  and  S.E.  Africa,  24; "  Ophir" 
not  in  India,  27;  "Ophir"  in  S.E. 
Africa,  32  ;  ancient  gold-smelting  at 
Dhlo-dhlo,  83,  84;  on  age  of  Zim- 
babwe, no ;  on  ages  of  other  ruins, 
161 ;  explores  Zimbabwe,  195 ;  on 
Inyanga  Ruins,  350-2 

Selous,  Mr.  F.  C,  African  big  game 
hunter  in  Rhodesia,  3,  4,  6,  63 ;  on 
soapstone  ingot  moulds,  88 ;  on  de- 
cadence of  Makalangas,  124,  125 ; 
ancient  impressions  on  Makalanga, 
128 ;  Mashonas  have  blood  of  the 
ancient  Baal  worshippers,  130 ;  on 
Mashonas  and  ancient  ruins,  132, 133 ; 
derivation  of  Zimbabwe,  191 

Sheba,  Bilkis,  Queen  of,  22,  365 

Sloping-block  pattern.  See  Archi- 
tecture 

Soapstone  (see  Chapter  xi.  for  relics 
and   "finds"),    cylinder,   38,   141; 
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bird  images  and  beams,  39,  141 ; 
ingot  moulds,  39,  141  ;  game  stone, 
79,  80 ;  beam  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo, 
144;  monoliths  at  Zimbabwe,  203-5; 
quarry  near  Zimbabwe,  205 

Sofala,  32 ;  derivation,  53 ;  early 
Arab  writers  describe,  54 

Stone  buildings  (Kaffir)  in  Mazoe 
and  Manicaland,  17  ;  of  Makalanga, 
17,  128,  129;  of  Basutos,  132,  171 ; 
in  Marico  district,  171 

Swan,  Mr.  Robert  McNair,  surveyed 
and  took  mensuration  and  orientation 
of  several  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  5,  59, 
327-9,  338  341 ;  on  orientation,  1 10, 
161,  179,  200  ;  on  periods,  163  ;  ex- 
plored Zimbabwe,  195 

Tati  Ruins,  capital  town  for  Macloutsie 

district,  81 ;   dilapidations  at,   162 ; 

described,  327 
Temples,    ancient,    scattered    over 

Southern  Rhodesia,    4.      See  Zim- 

babwes  and  Ancient  ruins 
Thaba  I'Suliman,  47 
Thabas  Imamba  Ruins,  capital  town 

of   Lower   Shanghani   district,    81 ; 

capital  of  Mombo  kingdom  described, 

314-7 
Tharshish  of  Scriptures,  26.      See 

also  Preface 
"  Tombs  of  the  Giants  "  in  Sardinia, 

105 

Tuli  Ruins,  capital  town  for  Gwanda, 
81 ;  described,  303,  304 

Umnukwana  Ruins,  capital  town  for 
South  Belingwe,  81 ;  Messrs.  Neal 
and  Johnson's  finds  at,  147,  148 ; 
described,  227-33 

Um-Tanala,  one  of  the  native  names 
for  the  ruins,  17 

Umzingwani  chain  of  forts,  342 

Victoria  Falls,  i,  9 ;  discovery  and 

measurements,  I 
Vines,  wild,  near  many  ruins,   116, 

224,  352 

"Wall  of   God,"  native  myth  con- 
cerning, 51 
White,    M.E.,    Mr.    Franklin,    on 

abandonment  of  gold  -  workings  by 


ancients,  63  ;  on  ancient  agriculture, 
209 ;  on  walls  at  Khami,  214 ;  de- 
scription of  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  279-go 

Whorls,  pottery,  and  clay,  142, 143, 
216 

Willoughby,  Sir  John,  Rhodesian 
pioneer,  examines  ruins  at  Zimbabwe, 
4, 6, 194 ;  on  flora  and  ancients,  116; 
on  decadence  of  Makalangas,  124; 
Mashonas  without  idea  of  religion, 
130,  131 ;  relics  found  at  Zimbabwe, 
140 ;  on  clay  whorls,  143 ;  on  but- 
tresses, l8o ;  on  drains,  182 ;  on  Mr. 
Bent's  explorations,  195 ;  on  situa- 
tion of  Zimbabwe,  1 96;  measures 
monoliths,  204 

Wilmot,  M.L.A.,  the  Hon.  A., 
Author  of  Monomotapa,  4-6,  24, 
25,  27,  28,  33,  37,  39,  41,  no,  128, 
279,  288,  352 

Zimbabwes  (Um-Tafiala=  "walls "), 
local  name  for  ruins,  17 ;  ages  of, 
109-18;  conjectured  number,  17; 
known,  located,  and  described,  18, 
19 ;  Kaffir  chiefs  buried  in,  120 ; 
native  traditions  concerning,  119, 
121 ;  Lo  'Bengula  saved  the  ruins, 
121 ;  old  Kaffir  iron-  and  copper- 
smelting  carried  on  at,  134 ;  deriva- 
tion, 134,  191  ;  location,  172;  Portu- 
guese references  to,  193 ;  Monteiro 
and  Gamitto's  references  to,  193 

Zimbabwe,  the  Great,  first  home 
of  ancients  in  Rhodesia,  19 ;  the 
ancient  metropolis,  19,  81  ;  com- 
pared to  temple  near  Marib,  22, 
23 ;  two  errors  concerning,  84, 
85 ;  Schlichter  on  age  of,  1 10 ;  deriva- 
tion, 190,  191 ;  earliest  references  to, 
191-4 ;  explorers  of,  194-6 ;  situa- 
tion, 196,  197  ;  period,  197,  198  ; 
extent,  198 ;  importance,  198-200 ; 
ornamentation,  zoo ;  the  temple 
described,  201,  202 :  Valley  of  Ruins 
described,  202 ;  Acropolis  described, 
203 ;  monoliths,  203,  204 ;  cones, 
towers,  buttresses,  204,  205 ;  soap- 
stone  quarry,  205  ;  cryptogram,  206 ; 
gold  furnaces,  206 ;  native  furnaces, 
206 ;  caves,  206 ;  earthquake,  207  ; 
Jesuit  chapel,  207  ;  parallel  walls, 
207 ;  roofed  passages,  207 ;  Alan 
Wilson  memorial,  207 ;  luins  and 
gold-reefs,  208,  209 
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T'jMt^'?^o:)^.'-fut. 
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AtMnfiOn  (T.  D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  over  aoo  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
and  others.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
%s,  6d.  net, 

•A  GLOSSARY  OF,  TERMS  USED  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  J^cap. 
Bvo,    3^;  6d.  net. 

AU(ieu(T.)i.M.A.,  F.S.A  See  Ancient  Cities. 

AtireliUB  (maXCUfl).     See  Methtien's  Stan- 

■  dard.  Library.  '     , 

Austen  (Jane).       Sec    Little    Library    and 

Methuen's. Standard  Library. 
Aves  (Ernest):    See  Boolcs  on  Business. 
Bacon  (Francis).      See  Little  Library  and 

Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
BitdeH'^FOweU   (R.   S.   S.),   Major-General. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.'  A 

■  Hilary  of  Life    in  Ashanti,  1895.     With  21 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Third  Edition. 
Larie  Crovm  &vo.'   6s, 

'•'  '  A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  piiblishfed. 

THE    MATABELE     CAMPAIGN,     1896. 
With  nearly  too  Illustrations.     Fohtrth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,    Large  Crown  Svo.    ^s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

SflilPyliC-VM-A.    SeeCowper.   . 

Baker  (W.  G.)*  M. A.  Sea  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series.  ■ 

BaJEer(JnUanL.),  F.Z.C.,  F.C.S.  See  Boolcs 
cin  Business. 

Balfour  (Graham).    THE  LIFE  OF 

■  ^ROBERT,  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Editiok,    T^oVolumes.    DemyZvo,    25J. 

•   mt, 

i^  Colonial  Edition  \%  also  published. 
BsllyCS.  E.).     See' Commercial  Series. 
BaikS  (Elizabetll  L.).      THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY   OF    A    'NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.'    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 
/het  Vog.  Second  Edition,    CrownZvo,  'ts. 
■1-'  A  QpTpnial.  Edition  is  also  published. , 
Baibam  (B.'E;).    See  Little  Library. '  - 

Bs^ring   (The  Hon.  Maurice).     WITH 

THE  RUSSIANS    IN    MANCHURIA. 

^flCtind  Edition.     Demy  Bvo.     7s.  6d.  net* 

''■  A  Colonial  Edition  is  alsqjpublished, 
Barlhg-Gould    (S.).       THE     LIFE     OF 
-   NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.,  Withovcr 
i'4S6  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  liPhoto- 

eravurc  Plates.  Gilt  top.  Large  quarto.  361. 
Tfe  TRAGEDY  .  OF  THE  CiESARS. 
■'With  numerous  Illustrations  from   Busts, 

Gems,  Cameos;  etc.   Fifth  Edition,    Royal 

Bvo,  ■  josi  6d.  net. 
A''BObR  OF  FAIRYTALES.    With 
"'numerous  Illiistratibns  and  Initial  Letters 

'  by  Arthur  J.   Gaskin.  '  Second  JSdition, 

■  Crown  %vOi    Buckram.    6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  numerous 

Itlustratipns,    Crowf*  Bvo,    6s. 
0U>  fiNGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.     VJth 
'  tuim^rous  tlhistxations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
SeeMdEdOien,.  Ci'OvinBvo.  Sitckram.  6r. 
A€ol6niaI  Sdi^nii  also  published. 


THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW !  A 
Biography.  A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo,    3s.  6d. 

DARTMOOR :  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch.  With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Twovolumes.  Vol.i. 
Devon.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  11.  Cornwall. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo,    6s,  each. 

A  BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  With 
numerotis  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo,     6s. 

A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  With 
inany  Illustrations.     Crown  Bvo.    6f. 

*THE  RIVIERA.    With  many  Illiistratibns. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.   ,  With  8  Illustra- 
tions by  D,  Murray  Smith.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Editipn  is  also  published. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tiqns.  Fifth  Edition,  Large  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

A  GARLAND  OF.  COUNTRY  SONG': 
English  Folk  $ohgs  with  their  Traditional 

.  ,  Melodies.  Collected,  and  arranged  by  S. 
BARii^G-GouLb  and  H.  F.  Shbffasd. 
I)emy'±io,    6s, 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  TraditionalHallads 
and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with  their 
Melodies.  Collected  by  5..  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,  and  H.  F.  Sheppard,  M:A.  In  4 
Parts.  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  zj,  6d.  each. 
ParilV,^  4J.  In  One  Volume^  PaperSides, 
Cloth  Back^ios.  net.;Edan,r5s. 

See  also  The  Little  Guides  and  Methuen's 
Hajf-Crown  Library^      ' 

Barker  (Aldred  F.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Barnes '(W.'E.X  I>-D-  See  Chtirchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett  (Mrs;  P.  A.).     See  Little  Library. 

Baron(R.B.N.),M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
as.6d.    Key^^s.net,    See  also  Junior  School  < 

Books.  ■  '; 

Barron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  .  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a ,  Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Crown  Bvo.     or.  6a. 

Bastahle(C^iFr),  M.A.  See  Social  Questions^ 
Series. 

BatBon  (Mrs.  Stephen).  A  BOOK  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GaRDEN. 
Illustrated  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and 
A.  C.  Gould.    Demy  Bvo,  ,  loji  6d. 

A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN 
FLOWERS.    Fcap.  Bvo,  '  3s.  6d. 

Batten  (LorlQg  W.%  !Ph'.D,,  S.T.D.,  Some 
time  Professor  in  the  Fhiladel^ia  Divinity 
SchooU  THE  HEBREW  PROPHET. 
Crown'Bvo.    2s,  6d.  net. 

BeamanCA.  Hulmei  PONS  ASINORUM  ; 

OR,-  A  GUIDE  TO;  BRIDGK     Second 
Edition,    Fcap,  Bvo,    2A 
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Beacd  .(W>  B')-  See  Junior  Examination 
Series  and  the  Beginner's  Books. 

Bedkf Old  (Peter).  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Second 
and  Cheapen  Edition,    DoTny  Rvo.    6s. 

BeCkfOrd(Wi]liam}i    See  Little  Library.    ■ 

Beeching  (H.  C),  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.   See  Library  of  Devotion. 

•Begble  (Harold),  master  WORKERS. 
With  Illustrations.    Demy  ^o.    ns,  6d,  net 

Behmen  (Jacob).  DIALOGUES  ON  TIJE 
SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  Edited  by 
Bernard  Holland.    Fcap.  ivo.    v.  6^. 

BellQCC^aire).  PARIS,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,    6s. 

BeIIot(H.H.L.),M.A.  THE  INNER  AND 
MIDDLE    tfEMPLE.      With    numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  ivo.    6s.,»et< 
See  also  £.  A.  A.  Jones. 

BennettXW.  H.),  m.a  a  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Secoml  Edition.  Cr.  ivo,. 
ss.  6d.  ' 

Bennett  (W.  S.)  and  Aden^r  (W.  F.X   A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  %vo.     ysi  6d. 

Benson  (ArclibiBlrop).   GOD'S  BOARD: 

Communion  Addresses.  Fcap;  ivo.  ^s,  6d. 
net. 

Benson'  (A.  C),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson  (R,  M.).  THJE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :  a  Devotional'  Commentary  on  the 
1x9th  Psaltn.  ■  Crown  &po,     51... 

Bernard  (E.  B.),  M. A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap..  Siio. 
I  J.  6d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness   de).    THE  LIFE 

OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  O.SJB.,  THE 
MONK  OF  LLANTHONY.    With  Illus- 
trations.   Deniy  8m7.  ^  lor.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Bethaln-Ed'niarda  (RE.),  home  life  IN 
FRANCE.       'With     many    Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    DemyZvo.    •js.6d.net. 
'  Bethnne-Ba^er'  (J.  F.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

Pembroke  College,  Camhridge.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theoloey."       - 

Bidez(M.).    See  Byzanfine  Texts. 

Biggs  (0.  K.  D.),  D.D.    See  Churchman's 

Bible.  .  .  ,  .., 

Bindley  (T.  Herbert);  b:d.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL documents,  of  the 

faith;  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Binyon  CEianrence);    THE  DEATH  OF 

AI)AM,ANP  OTHER  POEMS.    Croi^n 

ivo.    '3s.6af.net. 
*WILLIAM    BLAKE.     In   2  Volumes. 

Qitario.    £1,  ts.  each.    Vol.  i. 
Bimatlngl^thel).  See  Little  Bookson  Ait. 
Blair  Robert).      See    illustrated    Pocket 

Librara^     u 
Blake  WSSaancCl.,    See  illustrated  Pocket 

Li)n»ryuid  little  tjbnuy. 


BUudand   (B.).,    M.A.      See    t4l)nn>  :|^ 

Devotion, 

Bloom  (T.  Harvey),  M.A..    SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDITN.  Withlllus- 
'    trations.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6d. ;  leather,  '4s.  '6d. 

Blbuet  (tfenli).    See  The  Beginner's  Books. 
BoaTdman  (tr.  B.),  M.A.    See, IText  Books 

of  Technology.. 
Bodley  (J.  E.  C).  Author:  pf  '  Frsince.'    THE 

CORONATrON    OF    EDWARD    VH. 

Demy  Zvo.    siu.;  net.    By  Command  of  the 

King. 

Body  (Geosre),  D.D.    T  H  E  S  O  U  L '  S 

PILGRIMAGE  I  Devotional  Readings 
from  his  published  and  unpublished  writings! 
.Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.B. 
F.R.S.E.    Potitaio.    xs.6d. 

Bona  (Caxdlnal).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

BQOnCF.jC.).    See  Compierciaf  Series. 

Borrow  (George');    See  Little  Library^, 

Bos  (J,:  Bttzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOQY.  Translated  by  J,  1?.  j^mSr 
woR'TliDAVls,  M. A.  With anlntroduction 
by  ELEANok  A  Okmeroo,  F.E.S.  \^th 
155  Illustratipns.  Cro^tm^o^  ^AirdEditiou. 
3s.  '6d.  :         ■; 

Botting  (C.  6.),  B.A  SASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.  Crown  Siio.  u.  See  also 
Junior  Examination  Series.  ■      .       < 

Boulton  <E.  S.),  lis,  A  GEOMETRY  ON 
,  MODERN  IJNES.    Crown  8m    as. 

*BonIton  (Williaan  B.).  tliOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH: :  His  Life,,  Times, 
Work,  Sitters',  aiid  Friends.  With  40,  Illps. 
trations,'  DemySvo.    ys.6Anet.'  '     ' 

SIR  JOSHUA  RK'SfNOLDS. ,  With  49 
Illustrations.    Demyivo,.    7^.  6d;  neii 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THEIMITATION  OF 
B  U  D  p  H  A, ;,  i  Being  Quotations,  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.   Fifth  Edition.    CrowMi6ttto.   ^s.6d. 

Boyle  Off.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  200- 
'  'With  Verses  by  W.  Bovle  and  24  Coloured 
'  pictures  by  H.  B,.  NEII.SOH;    Sufer  Royal 

i6p»0.      2J.  ' 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.  A.   See  The  Little  Guides. 

Bi^drick(ItIaTy)amdMort6n(Anderiga);. 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY.  With.:  many 
Illustrations.    Crown  ivo^    2S.  6d.,.  .,-':'.-, 

Brooke  (A.  S..)  M.A.^  SLINGSBt  mp 
SLINGSBV  CASTLE.  With  manyWu- 
trations.    Crown  Bvo.    "js.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.'W.).    See'Byzantine  Tests. 

Brown  (P.  H.),iFrasenPiofessor  of  Ancient 
(Scottish)  His'tory'at'the  ^University  of.Edin- 
burgh.  SCOTLAiTD  IN  JHE  TI^HOF 
QUEEN  MARY.  JJMMy^tia.,  w-6d.«et. 

^m^a,.  (Sir  Viicauitd.  pee.  AfetlineD'a 
'Standard' Libra:ry,     f    .     ■  , 

Browne  (C.  L.).     THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN.       Illustrated.       Thf4,  EdituM. 
Crown- ^Oi    6c  ^  .^tisa  I?einyBt9.    6d, 
A  Co^pBial,Editi(^,isaisO'Pub[lished^; 
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BrO'WIllllK  (Robert).    Seel,itt1e  Library. 
Bn^laM  (Francla  T.).    curiosities 

QF_ NATURAL  HISTORY.  With  lUus- 
tratioDs  by  Harry  B.  NsjLSONt  ,  Crown 

BncktOB  (A.   II.).     THE  BURDEN  OF 

ENGELA:  a  Ballad-Epic.     Siamd  Edt- 

-tien,    CroTvnZvo.     ^s,  6d.  ttei. 
EAGER  HEART  :  A  Mystery  Play.     TAird 

\Editzo^,     CrmOnZvo.     zs.net. 
Budge  CE.  A.  Wallis).     THE  GOBS  OF 

J'HE    EGYPTIANS.       Witb    over    loo 
.'Coloured   Plates  and   many  Illustrations. 
, ,  '^p;^, Volumes,    IRoyal^o.    ;^3,  jj.  net. 
BoQ  (Paul),  Army:  Chaplain.     GOD  AND  '■■ 
■-.  OF^SOliDIERS.     Crown Sm.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bidleiir  (MissX    See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Bja^ram  < Jolm).  the  pilgrim's  pro- 

0RESS.  {Edited,  :yith  an  Introduction, 
by  C  H.  FiSTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell..  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
: ,  Sbe  als.o  Library  of  Devotion  and  Methuen's 
Standard  Library. 

Bnwll(S.J.),M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Zvo,    3J. 

BnTges3  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO  BETHEM.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  4to.    6s. 

Bnifce  Edmund).  Se«  MeChnen's  Standard 
Library. 

Bum  CA.  E.),  D.D.,  Prebendary  Of  Lichfield. 
See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

BonilCJ.-  S.),.  B.D.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Bnmaiid  (Sir  F.  C).  RECORDS  and 
REMINISCENCES,  PERSONAL  AND 

1  GENERALi     Wiih  a  Portrait,  by  H.  v. 

.;.-Hi3RKoMER.   .  Crown   Zvo.     Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    6s. 
'A  Colonial  Edition  is  al^lpublished. 

Bums    (Robert),    THE    poems    OF. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A. 
Craigie.  With  Portrait  Third  Edition. 
Demy  &vo,  gilt  top.    6s, 

Bnmside  (W.  F.),  M.A. .  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.    Crown  Bvo.  :  y.  6d. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

*BUSSell  (F.  W.),.  D.Di,  Fellow  and  Vice- 
President  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGYAND 
SOCIAL   PROGRESS-:  The  Banip- 

.  ton  Lectures  for  iQos.  Demy  imo,  .i2j.  6d. 
net. 

Batlsr  (Josepll).     See  Methuen's  Standard 

«<  .Library* 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.     See  Handbooks 

.f>  of  Theology. 

GaIderwO0a(I>.  &;)«  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  E0CUD  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers.  \s.  each.  Or 
m  three  Books,  price  2<^.,  ai^.,  and  ■^, 


Cambridge  (Ada)  [Hra.  OrOBSI.  THIRTY 

YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.     Dems  Bvo 

ys.  6d. '     ^  ■ 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Camming  (George).     See  Little  Library. 
Gapey  (E.  F.  HO.     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Careless  (John).      See   illustrated    Pocket 

Library. 

Gariyie  (Thomas),  the  French  re- 
volution. Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.    Three  Volumes.    C^own^ivo.  i8j. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C-  H.  FiRi-H,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ldmas.  Three 
Volumes.    Demyivo.    iSs.  net. 

Carlyle  (B.  K.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.    See 

Leaders  of  Religion. 
"Carpenter  (Margaret).    THE  CHILD 

IN    ART.    With  numerous    Illustrations. 

Crownivo.    6s. 
Cbamberlin  (wabur  B.).     ordered 

TO  CHINA.     Crown  Bvo.    Ss^  _ 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

(3iaimer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (IK.  E.>; 

.  LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  iS  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo.    as'.  6rf.' 

GhattertOn    (Thomas).       See :  Methuen's 

'Standard  Library- 
Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTiiRS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.     Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion' by  C*  Strachev,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.     Two  Volumes.    Cr.  Szfo.    ias. 

•Chesterton  (Bi  K.).     DICKENS.    With 
Portraits  and    Illustrations.      Demy   Bvo. 
•js,  6d.iiei.  •    ' 
■' '  AX^lonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Christian  (F.  W.)  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    DeTny  Bvo.    izs.  6d.  tiet. 

Cicero.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke,  (F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Oleather    (A.    I..)    and    Crump    (B,). 

RICHARD    WAGNERS    MUSIC 
DRAMAS.:      Interpretations,     embodying 
Wagner's   .own     explanations.  '    in    Four 
Volumes.    Fcap  8vo.    25.  6d.  each.  . 
Vol.  l— The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
Vot.    it— Parsifal,   Lohengrin,    and 
The  Holy  Grail. 
Vol.  iii.-^Tristan  and  Isou>e.  . 
(ninch(6.)    See  The  Little  Guides. 
ClOUgh  (W.  T.),     See  Junior  School  Books. 
Coast   (W.    G),    B.A.      EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.    C^-OTUB  8j*o.    =j. 
Cobb  (T.).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
*Gobb  (W.   F.),  M.A.     THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS :    with  a  Commentary.      Demy 
8vf7.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Coleridge  (s.  T.),  selections  from. 

.Edited  by  Asthds  Symohs.     Fcap^  Svo. 
3j.  6d.  neb 
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C6l^UB  (W.  E.)>  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  KSSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCIT0 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmadepaper.  Folio.  ThVeeGmntasntU 

Combe  (William).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.    See  E.  C,  Marchant; 

Cooke-Taylor  (E.  W.).  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Gorelll (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OFTHE 
GREAT  QUEEN:  A  Tribute  to  the 
Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina.  Small 
4to,  .IS,    .•'.'■     . 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING;  Sm.  4/0.   is. 

Corkran  (Alice)i    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE'S  garden. 

With   a    Frontispiece.       Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    2*.  6d.i  leather,  2^.6d,  net. 

BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a  Frontispiece 
and  Plan.    Fcafi.  8Ptf.    2J.  6d.  net.  ■  -^  ■ 

Cotrler  (Abraliajn).    See  Little  Library. 

»Cowper  (WUIiam),'  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
I.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  With  Illustrations, 
including  two  unpublished  designs  by 
William  Blake.  Two  Volumes.  Demy 
Zvo    xor.  6d.  net. 

Coz(J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary's  Books,  ajid  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox  (Haxold),  B.A,  See  Social  Questions 
Senes. 

Crabbe  (Greorge).     See  Little  Library. 

Craigie  (W.  A.).  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Crown  Zvo.    2J.  6rf. 

Craik  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 

Crasba'W^  (Bichard).    See  Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  6.).    See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

Croucll  (W.).  BRYAN  KING.  With  a 
Portrait.    Crown  Bzio.    v.  6d.  net^ 

Cruikshank  (G.)  THE  loving  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  11 
Plates.     Crown  z6mo.    is.  6d.  net. 

From  the  edition  published  by  C.   Tilt, 
1811. 

Crump  (B.).    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 

Cuuliffe  (F.  H.  £.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols. 
Quarto,    rss.  each.  . 

Cntts  (E.  L.),  D.  D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniell  (6.  W.).( '-  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Sanson  (Mar?  C.)  and  Crawford  (F. 

G.).       FATHERS    IN    THE    FAITH. 

Small  ivo    IS.  6d. 
Dante.     LA  COMMEDIA   DI   DANTE. 

The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Xoynbee, 

M.A.',  D.Litt.    CrowHivOi    6s. 


*THE     iPtTRGATORIO     OF     DANTE. 

'Translated '  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  'C 

GoRDOH  Wrig^it.    With  the  Indian' text. 

Fca^.  &V0.    as.6d.net.        ' 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee  and  Little  Library. 

Darle7(Ge0i«e).     See  Little  Library. 

•D'Arcy  (K.  K);  M.A.  ^  A  NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  Crown 
im>.    as.  6d,  -  '    '■ 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur's 
Librarvand  Little  Books  on  Art. 

*Davis  (H.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tiitor 
of  Balliol  College,  Authorof '  Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS  :  1066-1072.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  DemyZvo.  ios.6d, 
net. 

Dawson  (A.  J.).  MOROCCO.  Being  a 
bundle  of  jottings^ '  notes,  impressions, 
tales,  and  tributes.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   DerHy  Zvo.    los.  6d.  net. 

DeaneCA.  C.).'   See  Little  Libraty. 

DelbOB  (Leon);  THE  metric  SYSTEM. 
Crown  Svo.    as. 

Demosthenes.  THEOLYNTHIACSAND 
PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a  dew 
principle  by-OTHO  Holland  '   Crvwn  8iv. 

■'■  as.ed.  ■'  '■      '  ■■  . ■  ■;  !■'•■ 

Demosthenes.   AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.      Edited    with   Notes   and 

Vocabulary,  hy'Ti  Darwim  Swift,  M.A. 

Fcap.  %vo.    as. 
Dickens  (ChailesX    ,5ee  Little  Library  and 

Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  First  Series. 

Cr^nun  Rvo.    4J.  6d.  Hei.  ■ 
Dickinson  (O.  L.).  M.A.3  Fellow  of  King's 

College,     Cambridge.       THE     GREEK 

VIEW     OF     LIFEv       Third    Edition. 

Crown  Zvo.    as.  6d.  '  ' 

Dickson  (H.  N.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc 

METEOROLOGY.     Illustrated.      Crown 

ZvOi    as.  6di     ' 
Dilke  (Lady).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Dillon  (Edward).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
Ditchfield(P.  H.);  M:a.,  F.S.A. 
THE     STORY     OF     OUR     ENGLISH 

TOWNS.       With     an     Introduction     by 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH   CUSTOMS:    Extant  at 

the' Present  Time.    Crown  ZvO.    6s,    See 
'    also  Methuen's  Half-crown  Library. 
Dixon  (W.  m.),  a.A.    A    PRIMER  OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

Svo.     as.  6d. 
ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 

BROWNING.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

Bvo.    as,  6d. 
Dole   (N.   H.).    FAMOUS  COMPOSERS. 

With  Tortr^ts.      Two    Volumes.     Dtmy 

%vo.  las,  nety  '        ' 

Doney  (May).   SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
'  Crown  Bvo.    3«.  6d.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 
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^jatJamesV   the  man  in. the 

PULPIT.     Crowniaio.    2s.6d.net 
DOWdrai  (J.),  B.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh.    See  Churchman's  Library. 
Dragd  (6. )    See  Books  on  Business. 
Dnver  (S.  R.),D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 

■  University  of  Oxford.      SERMONS    ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 

-     OLD  TESTAMENT.     CfmuM  ivo.     6s. 

See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Drylllirst  (A.  B. ).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Dl^Uid  (Cliaxles).    Sbe  Books  on  Business. 
:Dtmcan  (S.  J.)  (Mrs.  Cotbs),  Author  of  'A 
jtiVoyageofConsolation:'  ON  THE  OTHER 

SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH.  Second Editim. 
■"■  Crown  Zvo.  ^  6j.,  ■  <;      ,    ! 

Dtum(J.  T.),  D.Sc,  and  MundeUaCV.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

With  1x4  Illustrations.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  Zvo.    v.  6d. 
Dnnstan  (A.  E),  B.Sc     Siie  Junior. School 

Books. 
DnrUam  (The  Earl  of).   A  llEPORT  ON 

CANADA.    With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Demy  8wtf.    iij.  6d.  net.  ' ' ' 
Dntt  (W.  A.).    A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO 

NORFOLK.    Medium  Bvo.    6d.  net. 
THE    NORFOLK    BROADS.      With 

coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  Frank 
'  ;  SouTHGATK.    Large  Demy  Bvo.    6s,    See 
.    also  The  Little  Guides. 
EarIe(JO]m),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    MICRO- 
1'.  COSMOGRAPBIE,    or   A   PIECE  OF 

THE     WORLD     DISCOVERED;      in 

EssAVESAHC  Characters.     Post  i6mo. 

as  net.  ...  . 

Edmonds,  (Major  J.  E.),  R.E. ;  D.A.Q.- 

M.G.     See  W.  Birkbeck  Wood. 
Edwards  (Clement).    See  Social  Questions 

Series.  1         ■'     ,. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).    See  Commercial 

Series. 
Egaa    (Fierce).       See    Illustrated    Pocket 
.    'Library. 
*Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.  A.    A  HISTORY  OF 

;  BRITISH  ^COLONIAL  POLICY.    New 
.    and  Cheaper  Issue.   Demy  Svo.   js.  6d.  net. 
' '  '  A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
EIIab7(C^.  6.).    See  The  Little  Guides. 
Ellerton(F.  G.).     See  S.  J.  Stone. 
Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
-  =  THE  LIFE  OF.    Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 

M.A.    Crown  Svo.     6s, 
Engel  (E.).     A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE:    From  its  Beginning  to 
.     Tennyson.      Translated  from  the  German. 

Demy  Bvo,    is.  6d.  net. 

SrasmUB.      .A  Book  called  in   Latin  EN- 

.  CHIRIDION  MILITIS  CHRISTIANI, 

.  and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 

.    Khightj  replenished  with  most  wholesome 

■  precepts,  made  by  the  famous^clerJc  Erasmus 
..  lof'Roterdaniejto  the  which  Js  added  a  new 

and  marvellous  profitable  preface. 


'  Fro^  the  edition  printed. by  Wynken'de 
Worde  for  John  Byddell,  1533.  J'cdf,  ivo, 
3*.  6d,  net.    l 

Fa&brother  (W.  H.),  M.A.  the  philo- 
sophy OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Seamd 
Edition.    Crown  8»i7.     3J.  6d, 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA..  Secoyui Edition.  Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
A  Colonial' Edition  is  also  published. 

Terrier  (Susan).    See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  caaxton),  M.Inst^  C.B.  See 
'  Books 'Oil  Biisiness. '  ' .'        '       '-      i  ^ 

Fielding  (Henry).  See  Methuen's  Standard 
Library.  ,  .     :  .^^y^ 

Finn  (3.  V.),  M.  A.  '  See  Junior  Examination 
Series.  ■ '  .    .         '  1 

Firth  (C.  H.),  ■  M.A.  ■  CROMWELL'S 
ARMY:  A  Hutory  of  the  EnglisU  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and' ihe  Protectorate,    Crowit  tvcf,    &r J  ' 

Fisher  (0.  W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURYSCHOOL;  Withnumer- 
ous  llliistrations.     Demy  Bvd, ' '  los,  '6d. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  therubAiyAt 
;.0F  OMAR  KHAYYAm.  J  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  ^rs.  S-FEPHEN  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.'  Crmun 
Bvo.    6s^  •  See  also  Miniature  Library^  '' 

Flecker  (W.  B.),  M.A.,  D.CL.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
Parti.  Morning  and  Evening 'PraVer 
AND  LiTANV.  With  an  Introduction '  and 
Notesi !  Cf^oum'Sv'o.   ^asi  6d.  '    ^  :  1 '  ■.     ' ) 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  .Professor 
of  Political'  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  Bvo, '  js.  6d.  net, 

Fortesclie  {Wza.  G.)  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Fraser  (David).;  A-  MODERN  CAM- 
PAIGN ;  OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

..  Illustrated.    Crewn-9/oo,    6s,-      »     "    ' 

■       A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  wheel:     With  .loti  llliistrations. 

.    Fourth- Edition  -CrownBvoL  '  6*.    ■ 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Friench  (W.),  M.A.  >Be'e'  Textbooks  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  -J.  R. 
AiNswoRTH  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition 
Revised,     Crown  Sz/tf.     as.  6d. 

Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible.  '  I    '  . 

C.  G„  and  F.  0.  6.  JOHN  BULL'S  AD- 
VENTURES IN  THE  FISCAL  WON- 
DERLANDt  By  Charles  Geake.  With 
46  iniistra'tionsby  F.  Carruthers  Goutb.^ 
Second  Edition.    CrownBvo,    is.  net.'  ' 

GaUichan  (W;  IS.).    See  Xba  Little  Guides. 


MESSR&  Methuen's  Catalogue 


GanibadO^Otoeinrer.Esq.)'    See  illustrated 
.  Ptickat  Library.  .    ,. , 

GaSk^(]U[rs.).    See  Little  Library.  ;  . 

Gaailietf;  the'Kight  Key.  A1ibot,.O.S.B;  See 
'  Antiquary's  BoqJcs.: 

George  (H.  B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Chdord.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans..  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised,  with  .a  new  Chapter 
indnding  the-  South  African  War.  Crmvn 
HvOm  x2S,6diu. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 

'     BRITISH  EMPIRE.    Ooa-a  S710.3s.6i. 

QibUns  (H.  de  B.).  Lict.D.,  M.A.   IN- 

■■•  DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLI NES.    With  5  Maps..  Tiird 
.\EditxoH.    DefnyZvol    lo^J.&f.  .".■  j" 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

' .  \Croai»,Zvo.    ■is..(id. 

THE      INDUSTRIAL      HISTORY      OF 
ENX3LAND.      Tenth  Edition.     Revised. 
'  .With  Maps  and  Plans.    CrovM  Bvd.    3s. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 

^  .  Second  EdiHotti    Crown  &vo.    as.6d. 
See   also   Commercial  Series  .and    Social 
QuestionS'Series. :  t       i 

Gibbos  (sawar d).  THE  DECLINE  AND 

.  .JALL  OF..  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appen- 
dicesr  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bdby,  M.A., 
.■LittiD.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Gam- 
*  bridge.  /»  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Svo. 
Giit  top^  Bs.  '6d.  each.  AlsOi  Crown  &vo. 
6s.'  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notesi   by   G.    Birkbeck    Hill,    LL.D. 
Crown  2vo.    6s. 
See  also  Methuen's  Standard  Library. . 

GibBOa  (E.  C.  S.),  D,D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
:Hs>idbooks  of  Theologyi  and  Oxford  Bio- 

-  'gravies.  ;    ..' 

GillDeTt4A.  B.).    See  lattle  Books  on  Alb 

Godftey  (EUaabetb).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE.   Second  Edition.    Pcap. 

:     8?iif.    &s.  6d.net.  .  '    , 

Godley  <Ai  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Collegv  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third.E^tion.    Feai.  Szio.    u.  6d. 

VSaSSES. TO  ORDER...  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vtf.     2f,  6d. 

SECONDiSTRINGS/  Pm.     8m.    sj.  fid; 

Goldsmiltli  ipliver). . .  THE  VICAR  OF 

.WAKEFIELD.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
.  hy  T<  >  K.0WLANDSON.  ^<ya/ 8o».  One 
Guinea  net,  > .-  :  » 
t.;,ReiKinted  from  the  edition  of  jifiS/.  Also 
Fcap.  33mo.  With  10  Plates  in.j[Photo- 
gravnre  by  Tony  JohaimQt.  Leafhet^  ^:6d. 
■net.  .See  also  Xllustrated  Pocket  Library 
aiid  Mpthuen's  Standard  iLibrary. ' 

Gofliiiric^frBer  (^).  IN  A  SYRIAN 
SiA£>DI£.    Semy  too.    js.  6d.  net. 

Qon^  (H,  Ii.),  M.A.>  Ptineipai  of  Wells 


XhaSTo^cal'College.  See  Westminst^  Com- 
mentaries. 

Gia^am  (P.  Anderson).  See  Social  Ques- 
tions Series. 

Granger  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Second  Edition.  Crown  ivo. 
as.  6d. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Crown 
'  Bvo.    6s. 

Gray(E.m'QnBen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Crown 
8vo.    as.  6d. 

Gray  (P.L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181 
Diagrams.  'Crinon  &zfo.    ^j.  6d.' ; . .   ii':'. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),.  M.A.,  Assinant 
Master  at  Edinbiirgb  Acade'myi  late  iMMr 
of  St.  John's  College,  Qxoh.  NOO/ES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.:  i  C^'inw 
Svo.    3s.  6d.  :       ■    '■• 

Green  (E.  T.),  M;A.  Se|:.  Churchman's 
Library.  ' ' 

Greenidge  (A.  H.  J.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ROME :  During  the  Later  Republic 
and  the  Early  Frincipate.  In  Six  Volumes, 
Demyivo.  Vol.  I.  (Z33-X04S.C.).  los.  6d. 
net. 

Greenwell  (Dora).    See  Miniature  Library. 

Gregory  (K.  A.)  the  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Bvo^    as.  6d.. 

Gregory  <MiBS  E.  C).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. ' 

GreTille  Minor.  A  MODJERN  JOURNAL. 

Edited  by  J.  A.   Spender.     Crown  Bvo. 

-    3J.  6d.  net.    '     ' 

OruOlng  (C.  H.).    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 

1845-ps.    With  Illustrations.    Revised,  with 

.an 'additional  chapter..  MemyZvo,   xos.  6d, 

Gmbb  (H.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Gniney     dioulsa     I.).        HURRELL 

FROUDE :    Memoranda  and  Comments. 
Illustrated.   '  Demy  Bvo.     xos.  Gd,  net. 

•Gwynn  (111.  t.).   A  birthday  BOOK. 

, New  and  cheaper  issue.  RoyalBvo.  ss^net. 

Hackett  (John),  B.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

■1   DejnyBvo.15s.net, 

Haddon  (A.  C),  ScD.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.'  With  many  Illustratibns  and  a 
Map.     Demy  Bvo.     1$^. 

Hadfield  (R.A.).  See  Social  Questions 
Series. 

HaU  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).    iTHE 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA 
.  .With    ntimerous     Illustrations.       Second 

Edition,  revised.  DemyZmo.  xof.  6d.  net. 
Hall    (B.     S.\     GREAT    ZIMBABWE. 

With  numerous  Plans  and    Illustrations. 

Royal  Bvo,    ais.  net. 
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HamlltOIt  (F.  J.),  D.B.  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Bainmond  (J.  L.).   Charles  james 

FOX :  A  Biographical'  Study.    Demy  Sw^. 
lo^.  td: 

Eannar  (D.).  A  SHORT  history  of 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From  Early 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.     Illustrated. 

- '  Two  Volumes*  Demy  &vo,  is,  Cd.  each. 
Vol;  I.  I200-16S3. 

Hanaa]r(JaineB'Ok),  M.A.    TBS  spirit 

ANDi     origin'     of      CHRISTIAN 
MONASTieiSMw    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THBWISDQMOFTHEDESERT.  Crown 
ivo,    ^s,6d..nei. 

Hare,  (A.  T.J,  M.A.  the  construc- 
tion of  largeinduction  coils. 

with  numerous' Diagrams.    Demy  Svo.    6s. 

HairiBon  (Clifford),     reading   and 

READERS;    fcai.  8w.     2J.  6d. 

Hawthorne    (Natuaniel).      See    Little 

Library. 
Heatb  (Frank  R.).    See  The  Little  Guides. 
Heatb  (Dudley).    See  Connoisserur's  Librab'- 
Hello  (Ernest).     STUDIES  in  SAilNT- 

SH-IP.     Translated   from    the    French  by 

V.  M.  Crawford.     J*'ca^  iW.     ^  6d.   ^ 

<tHifldergdn'  {&    W.),    Fellow    of   Exeter 

.  College,     Oxford.       THE    LIFE    AND 

:PRINCIPAT-E:  OF    THE    EMPEROR 

'    NERO.    With-     lUostrations.     //ew  and 

cheaper'issue.    DemySvoi    ys.  6d.  net. 
HenderEOni  (T.  F.).    See  Little  Library  and 

Oxford'  Biogra;phies. 
Henley  (W.  £.),    See  Methuen's  Half-Crown 
«  liibraryl 

Henley  (W.  E.)  and  WUbley  (C).    See 

Methuen^s  Half- Crown  Library.  ' 
Benson  (H.'H.),B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
■1  APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY;  As  Illiis- 
>'!t^tfa]'by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
■  -  Qbrinthians.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 

Social  Sermons.    Crown  Zvot    6s. 
DISCIPLINE    AND    LAW.      Fcaf.    Sw. 

3S.6d. 
Herbert  (George).    See  Library  of  iDevotion. 
Herbert  of  Cberbury  (Lord).    See  Minia- 
ture Library. 
HewinB   (Wi    At    S!),'  B.A.      ENGLISH 

TRADE    AND     FINANCE    IN     THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.     Crown 

8V(V    9S.  6d. 
HewitMEtbel  M.)    A    GOLDEN   DIAL. 

ficafi.  ivo.     2J.  6d.  -net. 
HeywoodCW:).     PALIO  AND  PONTE  : 

A\"Book   of  Tuscan  Games.      Illustratisd. 

Royal  ^0.    21 J  net. 
Eilberti(T>')i    See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Hi31i(01ai!e)i    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
HiII,(Heniy),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 

High:' School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.    A 

SOUO^H     AFRICAN     ARITHMETIC. 

Craasn  8Wf-  ^s.-6d. 

Blllegaa'  (Howazd<  C).     WITH    THE 


BOER  FORCfiS.    Witfr"  24  Illustration!; 
Second  Editiok.    Crown  ivo.  '  6s: 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hobbouse  (Emily),    the  brUnt'  of 

THE  WAR.    With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

Crowii'Svo.    6s.  -^  ■' 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
HObbon^fa'(i.  T.),  Fellow  of  dec,  Oxtoti. 

THE'  THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy  Svo.     ios.  6di  Ttet. 
HobSon(J.,A.),  M.A.    INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE  :  A  Study  of  Econoaiic  Principles. 

Crown  Svo.  -25.  6di  net.    See"  also.  Sticial 

Questions  Series.    "  '    ' 
Hbdgldn  (Ti),   D.CL.      Sea   Leaders    of 

}t:eIigion.' 
Hodgson   (JftB.   A.   W.).      HOW    TO 

IDENTIFY  OLD  CHINESE  PORCE- 
LAIN.   Post  Svo.    6s. 

Hogg  (Thomas  JefTerson).'    SHELLEY 

AT  OXFORD;     With  an  Introdiictron  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.    Fcap.Svo.    is.  nit. 

Holden-Stone  (6.  de).  See  Boo)^-  on 
Business.  ,   '    ,     J  . . . , 

Hflldich'  (Sit  T.'JS),;.  K.e.LE^./'T'HE 
INDIAN  WKBERLAlirDi;  '  kiii'  a 
Personal  Ricolfil  of  Tweilty,  YtSrs.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo.    16s.  6d.  nef. 

HOldSTO)rth,(Sr;  S.),  M;A;.  A;  raStOEfY 
■OPENGUISH  Ea'W.':  ^ikTiiiiVoiitmes. 
Vol.-l.,.^  Demy.Sv'o,.  .  16s.  6d.  net.  :' 

*HoWiEiUy).'^*HE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY.   CrovinSva:    -js.  6d:  «tej. 
A  ColohiaT  Edition  is  also  published'. 

Holyoake  (G.  J.).  See  Social'  QuesU^ns 
Series. 

Hone  (NathlEmierj.).  See  Aiitiqliai^s  Books.' 

Hoppneri    Sfe  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.    See  Classical  Translation^..       ,  ,\,  , 

HorSburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A;  WATERtO©  1' 
A  Narrative  and  Criticism.,  With  Pransr 
Second  Edition.  ^  Crown  Svo.  ss. '  See^lso' 
Oxford  Biographies.'^ 

Horth  (AC).   See  Textbooks  of  Technology; 

HbrtOU  (B.  F.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion.;  , 

Hosia     (Alexander);       MANCHURIA; 

With' Illustrations-  and   a    Map.     Second 
Edition.    Demy  Svo..  ys.  6d.  net, 
A  Colonial  Edii^iqln  Is  also  published, 

Ho-w  (f;  d.).    sis?  great  school. 

MASTERS. ,  With  Portraits  and  IllUstra. 
.  \Xim%.  Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo.    ys.  6d, 
H&WSli  (6. ).    See  Social  Qnestiohs  Series., 
Hudson  (Eobert).     MEMORlAliS  OF  A 

WARWICKSHIRE    VILLAGET     With 

many  Illustrations.    Demy  S^o,    iss.  net, 
Hu^es    (C.    E.).      THE     PRAISE     OF 

SHAKESPEARE.     An   English  Aiithol. 

ogy.     With  a   Pi-efece  by  Sishev  Lee. 

Demy  Svo.    js:6d.'nef. 

Hughes   (Thomas).     TOM    BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS.      With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  VebnohRehsall.    Leatikr. 
Royal -iinto,'    as,  6d,  net, 
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Hutchinson  (Horace  6.).     THE  new 

FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 

,,  by  j  Miss  -  Lucy,  .Kemf  Welch.  Large 
.  D.emy%vo.     ais.  net.,-, 

Btitton  (A.  W.),  M.'A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hntton  (Edward),    THE  cities  qf 

UMBRIA.      With  many  Illustrations,   of 

which  20  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.    Crown 

Zve.    6rh 
ENGLISH  iOVE  POEMS,      Edited  with 

an  Introduction.  Fcapf  ivo.  y.  6d.  net. 
HattOn  (R.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Button  (W.  H.).  M.A.     THE   LIFE   OF 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE.    With  Portraits. 

Second-Edition,.    Crown  Zvo.ss.    See  also 

.Leaders  of  Religion.   '" 
Byett  (F.  A.).    A  SHO^T  HISTORY  OF 

FLORENCE.    Demytvo.    js.,6d.  net. 
Ibiea   (Henrik).     BRAND.:     A    Drama. 

Tfahslated  by  William  Wilson.     Third 

Edition.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
Ziure  (W.  R.),  M.A.,   Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Hertford  College,  Oxford.  -CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM.    The  Bampton  Lectures  for 

-ligg."  -Demy  ivo.    12s.  6d.  net.    See  also 
"Library  of  Devotion. " 

Inne?  (A.  D.),  m,a.  a  history  of  the 

BRITISH  IN  INDIA,     With  Maps  and 
'   Plaiis. '  CrvwnSTfo.,"  6/t, 
♦ENGLAND    UNDER   THE    TUDORS. 

With  Maps.     Demyivo.    iOi.  6d.  net. 
♦Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.,  Science  Master  at 

Bradford  Grammar  School.    EXAMPLES 
•   IN  PHYSICS.    Crown  Svo.    sj.  6rf. 
JackBon.(S.)i  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 
JaiCksOll  (F.  Hamilton).      See  The  Little 

Guides. 
JftCO'b  (E|.),  M.A.     See  Junior  Examination 
"  ".Series..    . 
Jeans  (J.  Stepben).     See  Social  Quastions 

'Series  and  Business  Books. 

JeffireysfD.  Gwyn).  dolly'stheatri- 

\    CALS'    Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  SuperRoyal  i6jno.  2s.6d. 
JenkS  (£.),  M.A,,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.    ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.    CroTon  Brio.    is.  6d. 
J6nner  (Mrs.  H.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
JeSSOp^  (A^l£UStU8),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of 
'    Rejigion.  ,  _ 

JeVonS  (F.  B.),  M.A.I  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.     Sec  Churchman's 
'  Library  and  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

jotanSoiiCBIrs.Barliam).  WILLIAmbod- 

HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
With  IHostrations.   Demy  ivo. .  lof .  6d.  net. 

Jebnatoo  COrrH.  H.),  K.C.E.    BRITISH 

CSamtAL  AFRKfA.,  With  nearly  :oo 
Ilhistratfoss-and  Six  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
■Crvnaonto.  '%%s.nef, 

•joaesdS.  @rbmpton)'.  POEMS  OF  the 

INNMR  LIFE.  Selected  by;.  Eieventh 
JUKticH.  fa^.tpo.    at.6d.net. 


Jon^S  (H.),    See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atberley),  K.C.,  M.F.,  and 
BeUot  (Eugk  H.  L).  THE  MINERS' 
GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL  MINES' 
REGULATION  ACTS.  Crown  Sao. 
ss.  6d.  net. 

Jonaon  (Ben).  See  Methuen's  Standard 
Library, 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Waerack.    Crown  ivo.    y.  6d. 

Juvenal.     See  Classical  Translations. 

EaufmajmJM.).   See  Social  QuestidnsSenes. 

Keatiog  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE 
AND  THE  EUCHARIST.  Crown  8»o. 
y.6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin. 

...court,  M.A.  DemyZvo.  .js.6d.net.  See 
also  Little  Library  and  Methuen's  Universal 
Library,  , 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated 
by  R,  Anhing  Bell.  Third  Edition.  Pca^. 
BtfO.  3s.  6d.  ;  padded  fnoroecOf  $5.  .  Seealso 
Library  of  Devotion.  '!/... 

Eempis  (Thomas  A).  THE  IMITAmiON 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduotibn  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  3*.  6d'.2pddded 
morocco t  SS.  See  also  Library,  of' DevoUon 
and  Methuen's  Standard  Library..      '  '  ' 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Crown 
Svo.    ss.  6d. 
Kennedy      (Bart.).       THE     GREEN 
SPHINX.     Crown  Bvo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University. of 
Dublin.     ST.   PAUL'S    SECOND    AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.    Crown  Svo.  6si  ■- 
Kestell  (J.  D.).   THROUGH  SHOT  AND 
FLAME  :  Being  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
periences of  J.  D.  Kestell,  Chaplain  to 
General  Christian  de  Wet.    CroiibnBvo^  :6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published, . 
CTmrnina  (C.  W.),  M'.A.     THE  CHEMIS- 
:  TRY  OP  LIFE  AND  HEALTH,    JUus- 

trated.    Crown  Bvo.    ss.  6d.  ,  f '.' 

Kin£lake  (A.  W.).    See  Lit.t1e.  Library.  ..:       ' 
Kiting  (Rudyard).    BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.    73«i  Thousand.  CrotdnBBiu. 
Twenty-Jirst  Edition.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is-also  published;  't...>T 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  6md  Thousand.  Tenth 
Edition.    Crown  %vo^  gilt  top^  6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  .also  published. 
THE  FIVE   NATIONS.     411/  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vtf.    6s. 
A  Csfonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    -Sviietnth 
Edition,    Crovmtvo.    Buckram,    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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KnowUug  (B.  J.)>  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
i?estainent  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
.  London.    See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (C&axles  and  Maxy),  THE  WORKS 
OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  Bvo,    js,  6tf.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF.    See  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  With  over  loo 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an 
Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Demy  Bzro. 
xor.  6d. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 

:  An  x8o5  Book  for  Children.     Illustrated  by 

William  Mulready.     A  new  edition,  in 

facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,    is.  6d, 

iSee.also  Little  Library. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H-X    See  The  Little  Guides. 

LEUnbrgsfSrOfesaor).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley).  A  history  of 
EGYPT  in  the  middle  AGES.  Fully 
.'Illustrated^    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

Limgbri(lge(F.)M.A.  ballads  OF  THE 

.^iBAVE ;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Ji^ufage,  and  Constancy.    Second  Edition, 
Crown  Bvo.    aj.  6d. 
Law  (William).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.   A  Biography.     With  u  lUustra- 
tionp,    DemyZvo.    X2S.  6d,  mt,  ^ 
j  A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

i  Lee  (Captain  1.  Melville).  A  HISTORY 
j  OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crownivo. 
(        AS,  6d,  net,  : 

'•    Leto(PerqlvaD.  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
!        (Grammar.  '  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech,    Post  i6mo,    zs,  6d,  net, 

Lewes  (V.B.),  m.a.   air  and  water. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo,    as.  6d. 

Usle(Fortun6ede).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

LitUebales  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 
;    Lock  (Walter),    D.D.,    Warden   of   Keble 
I        College.     ST.   PAUL,  THE   MASTER- 
]        BUILDER.    Second  Edition,    Crown  Bvo, 
I        V.  6d, 

,  •THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE; 
'        Being  Addresses  and  Sermons.    Ctowtt 

BvOr  ,6s, 
I  See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 

,     of  Devotion. 
I    Loxt'k^  .(John).       See    Methuen's    Standard 
I        LibraByi     ■ 
'    Locker^.).    See  Little  Library. 

LongfelfcwCH.'W.)    See  Little  Library. 

LoSner  ((jeorge  Horace),    letters 

!  FROM  A  self-made  MERCHANT 
i  TO  HIS  SON.  Thirteenth  Edition,  Ctown 
\        Bvo.    6s, 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second Ediiion, 
!      iCrown.Bvo,    6s, 

I         I  A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
I   Lover  (Samuel).  .  S«   illustrated   Pocket 
*       library.  ■     .  - , 


E.  V.  li.  and  0,1.  G.    ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  !  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
JPourth  Edition.    Fcap.\to      is.  net. 
A  burlesque  Year-Book  and  Almanac. 

Lucas(E.V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  numerous  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Demy  Bvo.  ais. 
net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.      With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  30  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
_A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

LuCian.    See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon  ^oel  S.).    See  junior  School  Books. 

Uttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.),  women  and 

THEIR  work.     Crown  Bvo.     21.  id. 

M.  M.  HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  WHAT  TO 
WEAR.    Crown  Bvo,    is.  net. 

Maoaulayn:.ord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tague, M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Crown  Bvo. 
iBs, 

.  The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen  (J.  E.  E.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series.     • 

MacCullOCh  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

•MacCnnn  (Florence).  MARY  STUART. 

With  over  60  Illustrations,  including  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Bvo. 
.  loj.  6d,  net, 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published.    See 
also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
McDermott  (E.  R.).     See  Books  on  Business. 
M'DowaUi(A.  S.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 
MaCkay  (Al  ffl.).    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Maenus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.    CrownBvo     2s.  6d. 

MahaflV  (J.  p.),  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Moitlaild  (F.  W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.   Royal  tvo,    js.  6d. 

Maiden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.     Crown  Bvo.     z^.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN :  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Bvo.    ts.  6d. 

»A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  SURREY. 
With  many  Illustrations.  CrownBvo.  js.6d. 

MarChant  (E.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY. Second  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  3s.  6d 

Marchant  (C.  E),  M.A.,  and  Cook  (A.  M.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Bvo,     3s,  6d, 

Marlowe  (Cliristoplier).  See  Methuen's 
Standard  Library. 
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Waxti(3i  El),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  Tohn-'s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.)  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Zvo.    6j. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  With  num- 
erous Illustrations.    CrtmnZvo..    6s. 

Kaivell  (Andrew).    See  Little  Library. 

JUaaefleld  (J.  E.)  SEA  life  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Crown.8vo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Haskell  (A.)  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

MaSOIl(  A.  J.),  D.  D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Massee.(George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.  With  Illus»; 
trations.'   Crawn'&vo.     zs.  &i. 

Mastsrman(C.-E.a),M.A.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.    Crown 

*Malili6S0Il  (Hon.  E.  F.).    COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.    Fcap,  Sz/o.    2j.  6rf.  net 
'  A   volume   of  Selections  in    Prose  and 
"Verse. 
May  (PUil).    THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Mdition,     Ato.     is.  net. 
Mellofws (Emmas.). '  A  SHORT  STORY 
"OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE-    Crown 
Sfffit   ^s.td.     , 
I    *Meffia6ll  (A.  M.  S.).     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA;.   Cr.  ivo.    is.net. 
A  revised  and  enlarged    edition  of  the 
"author's    *  Peace    or    War    in    Sduth 
Africa.' 
ENGLAND'S.  RUIN  :   Discussed,  ik  Six- 
teen   Letters    to    the   Right    Hon. 
JbSB-PH^CHAMBEkLAIN,  M.P..    CrowH-'Syo. 
■id.  net. 
Mfcliell  (E.  B).    THE  ART  AND  PRAC- 
TICE   OF;  HAWKING.    With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.'  LoDGEj  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    Detny  %\;G.     los.  6d. 
MDlaia  (J.  G.).       THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS    OF     SIR     JOHN     EVERETT 
MinLLAISjPresidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2  are  in 
Photogravure.    I^ew  Edition.    Demy  ivo. 
•jSi  iid.<net. 

Millais  (Sir  Jolm  Everett).    See  Little 

Galleries. 
MIMS  (0.  Tj),  M.I.M.E.     See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 
Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPTi.  Fully  Illustratedi 
Crownivo.  6s.  • 
*MUtOn,  JoIm,  THE  POEMS  OF,  BOTH 
ENGLISH  AND  LATIN,  Compos'd  at 
several  times.  -  Printed  hy  his  true  Copies. 

The  Songs  were  set  in.  Musick  by  Mr. 
Henry.  L AWES,  Gentleman  of  th^  Kings 
Cha^.pel,  and  one  cf  His  Majesties  Private 
Musick.  ■         ''  ^''- 

Piinted'and^publish'd  according  to  Order. 
Printed  by  Ruth  Rawo'rth  fbr'  Hum- 
phrey MosELEV,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the 
.signe-oCthe  Princes  Armes  in  Pauls  Church- 
yard, 1645. 


*A  MILTON  DAY  BOOK.    Edited  by^R. 
F.  TbWNDROW.    Jt'cap.  Zvo.    2*.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library  and   Metbuen's 

Standard  Library,- ^-- 

MttteheU  (P.  ChalirierB),  M.A.  OUTLINES 

OF  BIOLOGY.'  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

*Mitton  (Gj  B.).  JANE  AUSTEN- AND 
HER^ENGLAND.  With  many  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  DemyZvO.'  ios,6dinft. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published- 

'  Moil    (A-).'    See  Books  on  Business^ 

MOirdXHtX    See  Little  library. 

*Mibiiey  (I(.  G.  cniozzaji  weaITH  ANp 

POVERTY.     Demy  Zvo.    %s.net. 
Moore  (B-  E.).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Moran^  (Cl^ence   6')^'     See    Books    on 

Business'.  '  ■        '     . 

More^Sir  ThomaB).  See  Metbuen's  Standard 

Librai-yi     '  ?    . 

Morfflim  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.'  A 

HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETEK 

THE  GREAT   TO;  ALEJCANDEIt  n,  ' 

With  Maps  and  Plans,    C-rownZvo.    is.Sd. 
Moricb(R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.    Sie 

School  Examination  Series, 
*Mori4B  (J.)  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 

"With   hiany    portraits    and    Illustrations. 

Demy  Zvo.    izs.  6d.  net,  ^.:'fi- 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publi^edi^"" 
Morris  (J.  E.).    See  The  Little  -GaiiJes?  ' 
Morton  (Miss  Anderson)^,  See  Mis^'^Brod- 

rick.         '  ■     ' ' 

MOUle(H.  C.G!),D-,Dv,Lord.Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. ^' See  Leaders  of  Religion, 

Muir  (M,    M,    Pattison),    M,A:      THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  fitRfc  The  Elementiry 
Principles'of  Chemistry;.  lllustrated.J  Ct^wn, 
Zvo.    2J.  6d.  '  ■      .  ■    '  'T ' 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.  A.    See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Mtinro  CR.),  LL.  D,    See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

Neal  (W;  Gi).    See  R;  N.  Hall. 

Newman  {3.  Hi)  and  others.   See  Library 

of  Devotion. 
Nichols  (J.  fi.  B.).    See  Little  Library. 
NlcMin     (T.),      M.A.      EXAMINATION 
.PAPERS   IN    THUCYDIDES.     Crown 

Zvo.    as. 
Nimrod.    See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

Nbrtheote(James),'R.Av  THRC01ilv&^-- 
SATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE, , 
R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.    Ediled-By 
Ernest  Fletcher.    With  many  Portraits. 
Demy  Zvo.     loS.  6d. 

Norway  (A.  H.),  Author  of  'Highways  and 
Bywaysin  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  NAPLES. 
With  25  Coloured  Ulustrjitions  by  Maurice 
Greikfekhagen.  A  Nt»f;Sdi(i^^  Crown 
Zvo.    6s.  '        ■  ■  _ 

Novalis.  THEDISCIPLRS'ATSaIsAND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.;  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  BiRCiHi    AxcfiSvo.    3s.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs,).    See  Leaders  of  Religion, 
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Oman(C.  WvCiVM-A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxfqrd...,A,  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 
WAR.     Vol.  II.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from 
Y' theiFoqi:th  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illns- 
■rjraled.    DfrnyZvo,    los.. td.net. 
Ottley  (R.  i.),  D.D.      See    Handbooks  of 
y^lthec^gy.^d  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Owen  (Douglas).    See  Books  on  Business. 
Jtaior{iPI.:N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
TOOK  OF  NURSING.    Second  Edition. 
■iX:roiun-^d.    3s.  6d.  ,   . 
Pates  (W.  C.  C).     THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGI'PNE.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy.ivo.    15s. 

Palmeifftederick).  with  kuroki  in 

MANCHURIA.    With  many  Illustrations. 
T^f!t^  Edition.  ^  Demy  ^vo.    js.  6d.  net. 
•  A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Paiifceis (GUbert).   A  LOVER'S  DIARY: 

SONGS  IN  SEQUENCE.  Fca^.  ivo.   5j. 

KbiUDson  ( Jobu).  paradisi  in  sole 
pArAdisus   terristris,   or   a 

llGARDEN'OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
.i,(SSN'T  FLOWERS.  Folio.  £4,  4s.  net. 
PBCmraLterfJoiin).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
TNEW  POSIiES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Percival  Landok.  'Quarto, 
y.  6d.,net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 

Texts. 
Pascal.    See  itibraryof  Devotion;  : 

^Paston  (George).  SOCIAL .  CARICA- 
TURES OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Imperial  Quarto.  £2, 12J.  6d. 

.  net.  See  also  Little  Books  on  Artand  Illus- 
trated Po?ket  Library. 

Peteraon<W,R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Crown  iva..  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Patterson:(A.Hi).  Jf-OTES  OF  AN  EAST 
'  COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
•  'Colour  by  F.^Southgate.  Second  BdiHon. 
Crownivo.    6s.  .     .  .      ...  > 

*NATURE  NOTES  IN  EASTERN -NOR- 
FOLK. ,  A  series  oi  observations  on  the 
.'Birds,  Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and 
stalk-eyed  Crustaceans  found  in  that  nei^h- 
,  tpurhood,  with  a-  list  of  the  species..  With 
xa    Illustrations    in    colour,    by    Frank 

SODTHQATE.     \CrOWtt  SPA      tS.' 

Peacock  (Nv);    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Pearce  (B.  H.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  With  many  Illus- 
trations.   t)emy  %vo.    js.  6d. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Editioni    Crown  Bvo.    is.  6d. 

t&eia   (J.  ,P.),    D.D.       See   Churchman's 

Peffie1^.M.Plinders),D.C.L.,LL.!D.,fto. 

fessor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Sarliest  Times  to  the  Peesekt  Day. 


Fully  Illusti'a:ted.    /«  six  volumes.    Crown 

Svo.   -Gs.  each. 
Vol.  I.     Prehistoric    Times    to    XVIth 

Dynas'ty.    Fifth  Edition. 
Vol.   II.     The     XVIIth     and     XVIIIth 

Dynasties.     Fourth  Edition. 
Vol.  iil    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  IV,    The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 
Vol.  v.    Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  VI.     Egypt   in   the   Middle   Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 
RELIGION     AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 

ANCIENT    EGYPT.     Fully    Illustrated. 

Crown  Bvo.     zs.  6d. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 

EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.     Crown  Sot. 

2S.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  CrownZvo. 
:3s.  6d.  ekck.^ 
EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.     With 

12b  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  js.Gd,'. 
Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
PlliU^tts  (Eden).    MY  DEVON  YEAR. 

With  38   Illustrations  by  J.   Ley  Pethy- 

BRIDGB.      Second  and   Cheaper   Edition. 
■JLurpeVrown  Svo.    6s.  -  • 
*UP  ALONG    AND     DOWN    ALONG. 
.   illWstrated     by     Claode      Shepperson. 

Ct^owit  Svo.    5s.  net. 
A  Volume  .of  poems. 
Pienaat  (Philip).    WITH  STEYN  AND 

DE  WET.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 

3s.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also,  published. 
*Plarr  (Victor)  and  Walton  (F.  W.).   A 
.SCHOOL      HISTORY    OF    MIDDLE- 
SEX.    With. many  Illustrations.      Crown 

Svo.    IS.  6d. 
Flautns.     THE  CAPTIVI.     Edited,  with 

an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  COm' 

me'ntaxy,.  by  W.  ,  M.   Lindsay,  Fellow  of 

Jesus  College,  Oxford.    Bemy  Svo.    loj.  6d. 

net...        ....._.  :  - .. 

Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  King's 

CoUegfe,  Cambfi'dge.     See  School  Examina- 
tion Scries. 

Foeock  (Roger),    a  frontiersman, 

Third  Edition.    Crown  ^o.    6s. 

,  A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Fodmore  (Frank),     modern   spiri 
TUALISM.     Two  Volumes.     Demy  Svo. 

■- ;  axs.  .riet. 
.    A  History  and  a  Criticism.  : 

Poer  (J.   Patrick  Le).     A   MODERN 

LEGIONARY;    CrdwtiSvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published.. 
Pollard  (Silice).    See.Little  Books  on  Art, 
Follaird(Ai  W.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

With'many  lih^traiions. .Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

net.  ..',■. 
Pollard  (Eliza  F.)..  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.     See  Book^  on 

Business. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


*Pcnd  (0.  F.)  A  MONTAIGNE  DAY- 
BOOK.  Editedby.    Peai.ivo.  tts.6d.nei. 

rotter  (M.  C),  M.A.,  F.1..S.  A  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
lUuslrated.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Bvo. 
AS,  6d. 

Potter  Boy  (An  Old).  WHEN  I  WAS  A 
CHILD.    Cnwn  8»o.    6s, 

Pradeau  (G.).  A  KEY  TO  THE  TIME 
ALLUSIONS.  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.  With  a  Dial.  Smallguarto. 
y,  6d,  • 

France  (G.).    See  R.  Wyon. 

PreBCOtt  (0.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Cmm  8vo. 
3s.-6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellovir  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  FoiiHh  Edi- 
tion,   Crown  Szrtf.     zs,  6d, 

Primrose     (Deborali).     A    MODERN 

BCEOTIA.    Crown  ivo,    6s, 

Fugin  and  Bowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  OR  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  In  Three  Volumes.  Small  4to, 
£^,  3*-  net, 

'Q'(A.  T.  QuUler  COQCll).  See. Methuen's 
Half-Crown  Library. 

QueredO  VUlegaa.    See  Miniature  Library. 

G.E.  and  E.  S.   THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE.    Crown  Bvo,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Backham  (B.  B.),  M,A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Bandolpb  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion.  -        1 

Bannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  Bvo, 
3*.  6d. 

BashdaJl  (Hastings),  M.A:,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Crown 
Bvo,    6s, 

Bawstome  (Lawrence,  Esq.).  See  Illus- 
trated Pocket  Library. 

A  Beal  Paddy.  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Library. 

BeafiOil  (W.),  M.A.  See  Social  Questions 
Series.  -  - 

Bedfem  (T7.  B.),  Author  of  '  Ancient  Wood 
and  Iron  '  Work  in'  Cambridge,*  etc 
ROYAL  AND  HISTORIC  GLOVES 
AND  ANCIENT  SHOES.  Profusely 
Illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone.  QitariOf 
£2,  as.  net,.' 

BeynOldS.    See  Irittle  Galleries. 

Roberts  (K.  E.).    See  C.  C  Channer. 

Robertson,  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectiures  of  tgai.    Demy  Bvo,    ms,  6d,  net, 

Robertson  (C.  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 

Soi^  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modern  Histoiy,  Oxford, 
1901-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASBS, 


AND      CONSTITUTIONAL     DOCU- 

MENTS,  1660-1832.  Sett^  Bvo,  los,  6d. 
net, 

'Bobertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 

(J.  6.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  THE 
STUDENT'S  HISTORICAL  lATLAS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Quarto 
3s,  6d,  net, 

Robertson  (Sir   6.   S.).  K.C.S.I.     See 

Methuen's  Half-Crown  Library. 
Robinson  (A  W.),  M.A.    See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (CeciUa>  THE  ministry 
OF  DEACONESSES.  Withan  Introduc 
tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury. 
Crown  Bvo,    v.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.)  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

ROCbefOUCanld  (La).    See  Little  Library. 

Bodwell  (G.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.    Fcap,  Bvo,    v.  ^d, 

Boe(Fred).  ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND 
CUPBOARDS:  Their  History  and  De- 
scription. With  many  Illilstrations.  Quarto, 
i-i,  31.  net, 

•OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including  a 
frontispiece  in  colour.  •  ^emyBivo,  10s,  6d, 
net. 

Rogers  (A  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

*Eomney.  A  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 
By  Arthdr  B.  Chamberlain.  With  66 
Plates  in  Photogravure.  Imperial  Quarto. 
^■Xf'is.net.    See  Little  Galleries. 

Bttscbe   (E.    S.).      ROBERT    HARLEY, 
EARL  OF  OXFORD.   Illustrated.  Demy 
Bvo,    js,  6d, 
This  16  the  only  life  -of  Harley  in  existence. 
See  also  The  Little  Guides. 

BoseCEdwardX  THE  ROSE  READER. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  CrowrtBvo, 
9S,  6d,  Also  in  4  Partt,  Parts  I,  and  II, 
6d,  each',  PdrtIIt,Bd,f  Pai-t  If,  ioHi, 

Bowntree  IJosbua).    THE'  iSlPE^RmL 

DRUG  TRADE.    Crmm  8»i>.    ji;  net: 
Ruble  (A  E.),  D.D.     Seb  Junior  School 

Books.  ,;     -.1 

Bussell   (W.  Glark).     THE  LIFE  OF 

ADMIRAL    LORD-  COLLINGWOOD. 

With     Iliustrations    by     F.     Brangwym. 

Fourth  Edition,    Crown  Br/o,    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published^-.'' 
St.  Anselim.    See  Libiary  of  Devotipni  '  < 
St.  Augustine.    See  Library  of  Devotion, 
St.  C!yres  (ViSOOUnt).      See   Oxford   Bio- 
graphies.    . 
•Sakf'^H.Btunro),    REGINALD.   Second 

EdiUon,    Fcap,  Szftf.    as,  6d.'nei,' 
Sales  (St.  Francis  de).     See  Library  of 

Devotion.  • 

Salmon  (A  L.).     A  POPULAR  GUIDE 

TO  DEVON.    Medium  Bvo,  6d,net,    See 

also  Tha  Little  Guides. 
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Sargeannt  CT.).  m.a.     annals   of 

WESTMINSTER      SCHOOL.        With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  ^o.    is.  6d. 
SatliaB(C.).    See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Scbmitt  (JOlln),     See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Scott,   (A   M.).      WINSTON   SPENCER 

CHURCHI LL.     With  Portraits  and  Illus- 

trations.    Crown  Zvo.    3J.  &d, 
Seele7(H.6.)F.R.S.  dragons  OE  THE 

AIR.  With  many  Illustrations.  Cr.ivo.  6s. 
Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.    THE  MECHANICS 

OF  DAILY  LIFE.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Sto. 

2s.6d. 
Selous  (Edmund).     TOMMY   SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.      Illustrated  by  G.  W.   Ord. 

Third  Edition.  -  Fcap.  Svo.     as.  6d.  - 
Settle     (J.      H.).        ANECDOTES      OF 

SOLDIERS;  in  Peace  and  War.    Crown 

&V0.    3f.  6d.  net., 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published.    -  . 

Sha^kespeaie  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1683.  Each  ^Four  Guineas  ineti  or  a  com- 
plete set,  Tsoelve-Guineas  net, 

Tbe  Ardeu  Shakespeare. 

Demy'  Bvo.   '  ss.    6d.    net   each   volume. 

General  Editor,  W.  J.  Ceaig.  :  An  Edition 

of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.      Edited 

with  a  full   Introduction,   Textual  Notes, 

and.a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
HAMLET.      Edited  by  Edwakd  Dovtoen, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by  Edward 

DjawDEN,'Litt;D.. 
KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 
JULIUS    CAESAR.      Edited  by  M.   Mac- 

millah,  M.A.  .      . 

THE    TEMPEST.     Edited   by   Moreton 

Luce, 
OTHELLO.    Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
TITUS  ANDRONICUS.    Edited  by  H.  B. 

.Baildon.  :  , 

CYMBELINE.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 
THE;  MERRY  WIKES  OF  WINDSOR. 
-EditedbyH.  CHART,      l 
A'  MIDSUMMER-  NIGHT'S    DREAM. 

Edited  by  H.  Cvningham.     - 
KINGHENRYV.    Edited  by  H.  A  Evans. 
ALL'S    WELL     THAT     ENDS     WELL. 

Edited  by  W.  O.  Bbigstocke. 
THE:   TAMING     OF     THE     SHREW, 
^^dited  by:R.  Warwick  Bond; 
TIMON    OF   ATHENS.      Edited  by   K. 

Deighto'n. 
MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.1     Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hart. 
TWELFTH  NIGHT.    Edited  by  Moreton 

,-LucE. 
THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     Edited 

by  C.  'Knox  Pooler.. 
The  Little  (2uarto  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  W.  J,  .Craig.    With  Introductions  .and 

Notes.       Pott    \6mo.      In^  /^Volumes. 

Leather,  fHce  ts.net eachvolwme.    i  .- 
See  also  Methuen's  Standard  Library. 


Sharp  (A).   VICTORIAN  POETS.    Cnmn 

Svo.     as.  6d. 
Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A).    See  Little  Boaks  on 

Alt. 
Shedlock  (J.    S.).      THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA:    Its  Origin  and  Development. 

Crown  &VO.    ^s. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).    adonais  ;  an  Elegy 

on  the  death  of  John   Keats,   Author  o^ 

'  Endymion,*  etc    Pisa.     From  the  types  of 

Didot,  1821.     zs.  net. 
See  also  Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A    See  Sodal  Ques- 
tions Series. 
Shipley    (Btory    EJ;     AN     ENGLISH 

CHURCH    HISTORY    FOR    CHILDs 

REN.    With  a  Preface  by  the  BishoJ>  of 
-   Gibraltar.      With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Part  I.    Crown  Bvo.    as^  6d.  neii  -    ,*   '  ' 
Sichel  (Walter).     DISRAELI :  X  Study 

in  Personality  and  Ideas.    With  3  Portraits. 

Demy  Bvo.    12*.  6d.  net.  ■     ■ 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published; 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
Sime  (J.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Slldonsoa    (G.     A).       FRANCESCO 

GUARD  I.   With  41  Plates.   Royal  folio. 

£2,  2j.  neti  . 
SketcUey  (K.  E.  D.).    See  Littl«  Books  on 

Art.         

Skipton  (H.  F.  E.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).     SICILY:   The  Niw 

Winter  Resort.   With  over  2oo'-Il.lust.rati9hs, 

Second  Edition.     Grown  Bvo.    ss.net.  ' 
Small  (Evan),  M.A    THE  EARTH.    An 

Introduction  to  Physiogfraphy.    Illustrated. 

Crown  Bvo.    2s,  6d, 
SmallwOOd,  (M.  G.).     See  Little  Books  on 

fill.      ..       ■        )  ' 

Smedley  (F.   E.).      See    illustrated  Pocket 

'Library.  .       .        -' 

Smith  (Adam),     the  wealth    of 

NATIONS.    Edited  with  a'n  Inirbductiian 
and  numerous  Notes  lay  EbwiN  Canna'n, 
M.A      Two  volumes.  -Demy  Ba/'oi'    'iis. 
net. 
See  also  Methuen's  Standard  Library.' ' 

smith  (Horace  and  James).    Se^  Little 

Library. 

♦Smith  (H.  Bompas),  M.A.    anew 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC  Crown  Bvo. 
as.  6d.    '  ' 

*Smith  (John  Thomas).   A  BOOK  for 

A  RAINY  DAY.  Edited  by  Wilfrid 
Whitten.  -IHustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  155.- 
net.  '  ' 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A  BOOK  OF  EXMDOR. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

Snowden  (C.  E.):  •  A  brief  survey  OF' 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  Bvo:.  .i*.  6d, 

Sophocles.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Somet  (L.  A.),    See  Junior  School  Books. 

South  (Vniton  E.),  M.A  See  Junior  School 
Books. 
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Soutliey     (R.)       ENGLISH     SEAMEN. 

Edited,  wi^h  ap   Introduction,  by  Pavid 

Hannay.  .    . 

Vol.    I.    .(Hoyrajrd,    Clifford,    'Hawkins,. 

Brake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Crown 

Zvo,    6s.       - 
Vol.  ,11,  i  (Richard   Hawkins,    Grenville, 

Essex,  and  Raleigh).    Crown  Svo,     6s. 
Spence(G.Hi),:MtA.     See_Schopl  Examina- 
tion .Series.  ; 
SpOO^r  Onr.  A.),   M*A-  .  See   Leaders   of 

Religion. 
StaiLtei0ge  (J.  W.).  B,D.    See  Library  of 

Xlevotion.        -       .  . 

•Stanciiffe.*   GOtt  ttO'B  AKD  HONTS. 

S^confl-Mdiiioi^,    Fcap,  8vo.     is, 

Stednmn  (A.  M.  SL),  M.A. , 
INIXIAI.ATINA :  Ea^y  ?^?ssons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.      Eigk^  ^^ditien.  ,  J*'ciip. 

FIRST  LATIN    LESSONS,     mtttk  Edi- 

iioH,  ,  Crown  Svo.    as. 
FIRST   LATIN    REAPER.     With   Notes 

adapted  to  the  [Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 

Vocabulary.    Suni/i  Edition  revised,    i^mo, 

IS.  6d, 
EASY    SELECTIONS    FROM  .^^^ESAR.; 

Tbe    HetveCian      War.    S'econ4    Ediii^n. 

i^tno,    IS. 
EAS,Y  SrELECTIONS  'FROM  LIVV.    Part 

i.   The  Kings  of  Rome.     iSTno,     Second 

Edition,    is.  t>d, , 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.    mn'th'Edition    Fcap. 

%vo.    IS.  6d, 
EXEMPLA     LATINA.        First    Exercises 

in   Latin  Accidence.      With    Vocabulary. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Bvop  ,  is. 
EASY    LATIN    EXERCISE^    ON    THE 

SYNTAX  OF  THE   SHORTER  AND 

REVISED    LATIN    PRIMER.       With 

Vocabulary.     TAuth  and  Cheaper  Editiop^f 

re-written.    Crown  Bvo.    is.  6d.    Ori^aai 

Edition,    ^s.  6d.    Kev,  3;.  net. 
THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 

Rules  and    Exercises.      Second  Edition. 

Crowfi   Zvo.      IS.  6d,     With  Vocabulary. 

2S. 

NOTANDA  ,^UAEDAJkI;  Miscellaneous 
Latia  £xercis^s  on  ComniQn  Rules  .and 
Idioms.  P'ourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8po. 
fs.  6d,  With  Vocabulary,  sf.  Key,  ss, 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION; Arranged  according  to  Subjects, 
Thirteenth  Edition.    Pcap.  Zvo,    is.  Sd. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
tZmo,    Second  Edition,    is, 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second,  Edition,  re- 
vised.    iSmo.    jLS. 

A  SHORTER  GRE;EK  PRIMER.  Crown 
%vo,    IS.  6d, 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third,  Edition^  re- 
,  vifed,    Fcap.  %vo,  .  js.  6d, 


GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION. Arranged  ^cbbrdidg'toSiA* 
jects.    Fourth  Edition.   tEoap.'Bvo.    %v^-&d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With . Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulai^y.  )R4mik 
Edition.    Bcap.  Bvo.    zs,  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Sixth  Edition. 
iBmo,     Bd.        . 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion^ revised,    Cro/uinBvOt    us, 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES-  FOR  UN- 
SEEN .  TRANSLATION.  Fi/th  Edi- 
tion, revised,    Fcap.  Bvo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY  SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  as,  6d. 
iKev.    3j,  net.'  /  .,:. 

FRENCH   VOCABULARIES    FOR'  RE- 
PETITION: Arranged. according  to  Sub- 
jects.   Twei/ik  Editietn,    Fcap.  Bvo.   -if. 
See  also  School  iExamination  Series. 

Ste^  (R,   Emott),  M.A,  iF.CS.     THE 
WORLD   <>F  SCIENCE.     With  147 
Illustrations.    Second  Edition,    Crown  Bvo, 
as.  6d, 
.     .  See  also^SchooI  Ejcamination. Series, 

Stephenaon  .{C),  of  ithe  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  SUddardS  (F,)  -of  the 
Yorkshire  Cdllege,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
.  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  Second  Edition, 
7^ .  6d. 

SteplienaOia  :>(JA  M.A.  THE  CHIE!F 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.    .Crown  Zvoi :  y.  6d. 

Steme  (Laufeiice).    See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Witih  numerous  Ulustrations. 
DetnyBvo.    •rs.  6d.  -    J 

Steuaxt  (Ea.tbetiii!B).  BY  AJLLtAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition*  CrownBvod  &. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  ©F 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIEJ^BS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and'  In- 
troductions,, iby  Sidney  Colvin.  Sixth 
and  Cheaper  Edition,    Crown  Bvo.    las. 

Library  Edition.    Demy  Svo,    s  vols,    Z5<. 
.  net,  .-,■,. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  alse  published* 

VAILIMA   LETTERS.      WWi  an  Etched 
Portrait   by  William   Strang.     Fourth 
.  Edition.    Crown.&vo.    Buckram.    6s, 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  iR.  L.::STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (K.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Lfctters 
written  By  Mrs.  Mi^I.  STsraN^OK^iuring 
1887-8  to  her  sister,  Miss  Jane  Whvtk 
Balfour.  With  an  Introduction  by  George 
W.  Balfour,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.S. 
Ovw»  Bvo,    6s.  net, 

A  Colomal  Editicui  Is  alio  publi^ed. 
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StOddart   (Anna   n.).      See    Oxford    BiO'- 

graphics. 
Stone  (E.    D.),   M.A.      SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE  0t)YSS6Y.     i^rarS.   8to. 

is.6d. 
Stone  (S.  J.),     POEMS  AND   HYMNS. 

With    a   Memoir    fay    F.    G.    Ellebton, 

M.A.    TVitU  Portrait.    Cnmn  iva.    6s. 
Stralier  (F.}.     See  Eoqks  on  Business. 
Streane  (A.   W.),  D.D.     See  Churchman's 

Bible.   ..■■._    i     -. 
Stroud  (H.)^D.Sc.,  M.A.    See  Textbooks  of 

Technology. 
Strutt  Mosepll).    .THE  SPORTS  AND 

PASTIMES   OF    THE    PEOPLE    OF 
,.  .ENGLAND.   JHustrated  by  mqnyer^av- 

ings.    kevised  fay  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL'D.) 

F.S.A.    Quatrto.  ^is.net.      ,    .    ..     ' 
Stuart.(Capt  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 

FOR  tERSIA.  With  a  Map.   Crmix  Bvo. 

6!. 

'Sturch  (F.).,  Stafif  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  SOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
CrrY  AND  GUILDS  QUESTIONS 
IN  MAN,UAL  INSTRUCTION  DRAW- 
ING.    tmpj,ito. 

•Suckllne  \tv  John).     FRAGMENTA 

AUREA  :  a  Collection  of  all  the  Incom- 
parable Peeces,  written  by.  And  published 
by^  a  friend^  to  perpetuate  "His  memory. 
'Printed  fay  his  own  copies. 

Printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley,.  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Princes  Arms-,  in  St*  Paul's  Churchyard, 
1646. 

SuddardS  (7.).    See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (K.  S.).  See  Illustrated  Pocket 
Lifarary.  " 

SWUt  (Jonathan).  THE  JOURNAL  TO 
STELLA    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.    Cr. 

Symes  (J.'  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH  RE- 
VOLUTION. Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
2s,  6d. 

Sj^ett  (Netta).    See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Tacitus,  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,,  etc.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 
Pcap.  Zvi^,     2S. 

GERMkNIA.    By  the  same  Editor.     Pcap. 

:,8xfo.    2S.    See  also  Classical  Translations. 

•imaSk  (W.)  HOWARD  LETTERS 
AND  MEMORIES,  pmy  8m  loi.  6rf. 
:net. 

TjtUler  (J.),     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taunton  (E.  L).  a  HISTORY  OF  1HE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
ti-ations.    Demy  ivo.     215.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE,  ELEMENTS  QfS 
.METAPHYSICS.  IJemy  iva.  101.  6rf. 
net.  ^   '  '         ■ ,  ^' 

Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.A    See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).    See  Oxford  Biographies, 

Taylor  (T,  M,),  M,A,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
aqd  Caius  Collegef/Gainbridef,  A  CGN- 
STrrUtlONAC.:    AND    ^OLITIGAL 

A 


HISTORY 
is.  6d,. 


OF    ROME.      Cnmn    8to. 


Tennyson  (Alfired,  lord),  THE  feARLY 

POEMS  0F<  Edit^L  wi*  Notes  and 
ah  Intzoductibn,  fay  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.    Crow'n^voi    6s.:  ,  > 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.;  Edited  by  J.  Chobtok 
CoLLi'NS,  M.A,  Crown  Zvo.- .  6st  See  also 
Little:  Lifarary.  ■  ,   . 

Terry  (C.  S.).    See  Oxford  Bibgranhies^  1 

Terton(Allce)«  lights AN&sBAb^ws 

IN  A  BOSPITAL.  iCi-iwn  foi.  ,  3s.  Sd. 
TKacKeray  (wlBt)rf    See  Little  Library. 
TKeoBald  (F.  *.),  M.A.   INSECT  ilPB. 
.  ,  I-Uust^ted.    Second  Ed.  Rti^iseti.    Cr^^vff. 

2S.6d.  ^  '        -    ■ 

?llomPBOn!(A.  a).  See  The  LitrteGnidew 
Ueston(Mary W.).  DAItYSTKEjrG«I 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  EtepenfkMdt^. 
fcap.  Bvot  2s._6d,  neU  Also. an  ediiion 
in  superior  blinding. 6f.     \,         \  1 

Tdmpkins  i^  w.),  F.R,H.S.     See  .The 

Little  Guides.       ,  .;    ijjj^.^ . 

Townley  (tato  Susan).    MY  CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK     With  16  Illustrations  and 
..;2Map5.     Third  Edition.    Demy^voi    jos. 

,  6d.  net.  ^      ^   •  i  J  '  J 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publishea.j.  - 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.Aj,  DiLitt.^D4NTE 
STUDIES  AND  RESEARCH^Sj  A»y 
BvA     los.  6d.  netd    See  alsO:Okfosd^:B^- 

,  'graphics.  j^^i/    _;       .1     .V'  '■ 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDsand 

Otlier  Poems.    Crown  Zvo.    5J.     .     ,    ,3 
TreTelyan(G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.    ENGLAND  UNDERjT^ 

STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plan^ijiWi'' 

Edition.    Demy  ivd.    xos.  6d.  Tut.^  .  •  1' 
TrOutbe^  (e.  E^.    Spe  The  Little  Guidjs. 
Tu^kweU  (Gertrude).    SeeSoqutQuesuons 

Series.  ,       J 

Twining  (Louisa).     S«e  Social  Questions 

Series.  ... 

Tyler  (E.  A,),  .B.A.,  F.C.S.      See  junior 

-  Scbcol'Books.  ', 

Tyrell-GiU  (Frances).    See  Little  Books  on 

Art.  '     ■        '         .    .  , 

Vardon  (Harry), ,  THE  COMPLEITE 

GOLFER.    .Ayith  nqin,erous  lliustradqi;?. 
Fourth '  Edition  .\  ■  Demy ^  Bpi?. ,     lor. ;  6d, 

net.  -i       '  '    .  . 

;    A  Colonial  Edition- is  also  published;     '- 

Vailghan  (Heniy).     See  Little  Library. 

'V^oegelin  (A.)i  M.Aa  Sec  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series.  :      ,         _    ,   .       '     _i 

Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLIT  TB^TAMEkT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  ThrrfisEditim. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  .  . 

Wagner  (Richard^   See  A.  L.  CjcatheKV 
Wail  (J.  C.)    DEVILS.    Illustrated'  6y  the 
Author  and  from  photograplis.     Demy  Zvo. 
.  -.4*.  6d.ftet.  -  Seearko  Antiquary's' Bookfii\ 
Walters  (B.  B.).    See  Little  Books  on  An, 
WaltontFiW,).'  See Vistw «»B,     ,/ 
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Walton  (iiaacli 'and  Cotton  (Chaxlies). 

.,   Sp«  Illustrated  Pocket.  Library,  .Methuen's 
;  '  'St^dai'd  'liibraryV  and'Little  ■Library,  '     ■ 
'W&rm^(D.'S.  Van).  ON  COMMANDO. 

WithToirtrait;    Crown  iva.    ss.6d.\ 
„ . ,  ,A  CQlonial  Editipp  is  also  published. 

tirateifldnBe  (Mrs.  Alfred).   WITH  THE 

SIMI»Ll!-HEARTED  :  Little  Homilies  to 

"  Wib'ihenin  Country  Plafcesv  Second  Edition. 
Small,  Pott .^0.  as.  Mf/v- 'See  also  Little 
Library.     ■ 

Wetlthernead  (T.  C),  m.a."  examina- 
tion papers  IN  HORACE,  Ck  Boo. 
a*..  See  also;  Junior  Examina'tibn  Series.    . 

Webb  (W;  T.).  ^  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Webber  <F;  0.)-  See  Textbooks  t>f  Techno- 
logy.   ..,,,,  -,    .  ^  ,    ' 

Wellt  '(SWaey    H.).    :Bee  -Textbobks  of 

■  TtehndWg'y.'  "'    '.■':. 

Wells  U.X'M;  A-,  Fellow*  and  Tulbr  ofWidham 
Collefee.  OXFORD  '  ANP'  OXFORD 
JylFE.  By.  Meuibers; of  the  Uritveisity, 
ThirU  Edition.    CrewtiZvoi    ^s.6d:  ■ 

A  SHOJ^T  HISTORY  .QF  ROME.  Sixth 
Editionl  >yith  3  Maps.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.6d. 

'  This  book'tr  intended  fdr  the  Middle  and 

XJppei;  ^orms  gfPublic  Schopls  and  for  Pass 

.  S^ndijnts  at' the  UriivrarsitiesV  '  It  contains 

■  'cbiiiolis, Tables,  etc.-  /See'iisd  The  Liftle 
■■  '.'Guides;'      '  -  ..'  I !  -,.,-,,  , 

WijtnioW  '(Helen  C).    the  last  of 

THE.GRp^T.^gOUTS  ('.Buffala  BilUJt 
■"  With  lUustraiions.  Second  Edition,  Hemy 
Zvo.    6*.      ,.-•  ^    ■.  . 

^     A  Cbto'nidlEdition  is  also-published. 

Wllibley(C.).'  See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

WUblejr  (t.),  M.AJ,  Fellow  df  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  QREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES i  THEIR  ,  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHAIIACTER.    CrOwniVi);    flj. 

Wbitaker  (6.  H.),  M.4.  See  Churchman's 
Bible.     ■        ■         '       ■ 

WMteiGUbert).      THE    NATURAL 

1.  iiHlsTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  (by 
L.  C,  MlALL,  F. R. S.J  assisted  by  W.  Ward? 

"' Fowler,' M. A.'  Cwww'&wi?.  6si  See  also 
.JMethi^en's  Standard  Library.     .. 

wMtneld  (£'.  E.).    See  Commerciil:Series. 

WMteneafl  (A.  w.).    gaspard.de 

•    COLIGNY.      With  many  Illustrations. 

JDeptvBvo.    rv.6d.net, ■. 

Wllltele3r  (R.  Uoya),  F.I.C,  Priiicipalnf 

the;  Technical-  Institute,  West '  BromwiEH. 
■-^-AN-ESLEMfflilTARY  TEXT-iBOOK  OF 
,.IN.QRGANJC,  ,CHEMISX?IY..     Croipn 

i-tzto:  Wea.   ''        -'.•'■'-.'     '..9," ■'■>' 

Whitle7(llIi8S).'  See  Social  Questions  Series. 
■W]litt6n(W.).^See,Thomas' Smith.  '_^. 

WbybMA-'G.),  6,St.'  See  Books  onBusihes^s. 
■WSfaerfprCe  (WilfWd).    Sfee.(Mttl'ei  Bijofcs 
otiAih     -      ■  '"'  ■'  •■'    '  '  '■   '•"■'■  -' 


Wilkins(W.  H.),  B.A. '  See  Social  Questions 

Series. 
Willdl](Bdn  (J.  Frome).     See  Social' (3ues. 

tiohs  Series; 

Williamson  (W.),  THE  BR.ITISH 
GARDENER.    'Illustrated.      lAmj/ivo. 

-  ios.  6d.  ^  "         /    '     ' 
Williamson  (W.),  B.A.      See  junior   Ex- 

,  amination  Series;  Junior SchooIBbbksj  and 
■  The  Begfcner's  Bboks.  --!.'-' 

Wilmot-Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  QF 
EUROPE.  Crown  ivo.  third  Edition, 
yi.  dd.  ,      ' 

k,  Text-book,  of  European  History  for 
Middle  Forlns. 
THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    With  Maps  and 

Illu'stratibns.    CroivnZiio.    ^.6d,,'      / 
,  . ,  See  also^The  Beginner's  Books. 
WilBOli  (Bishop).    See'Mbrary  of  Devotion: 

WillsOii  (Beckles).  L  o  R  D  strath- 

CONA :  the  Story  of,his  Life,    Illustrated. 

^BemyZvo'.    7S.6d, 

'  -A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Wilson  (A.  J.).  See  Books  bhBusjnfeSs; 
Wilson  (H.  A.).    See  Bodks  on  BusihesS, 

Wilton  (Eicbard),  M. A.    L  Y  R  A  P  A  S- 

TORALIS:  Songs' of  Nature,  Church.'antl 
Home.     Pott  Svff.    as.  6d.^ 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A  EXERCISES  IN 
:  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  8»o.'  is.  6d, 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  .VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  CrowriBvo.  3s,  6d.  'Key, 
5*.  net.  '    "'  ' 

■Windle  (B.  e.  A),D.Sb.,  F.R.S.  Sq,e' Anti- 
quary's Books  and  The  Little^uidei't*'. 

Winterbotbaiu    (Canon),  '  M.A??'-B.Sc., 

-  LL^B;     See  Churchman's  LibraiHr.-'"-'.'' 
Wood/ J,  A  R).  SeeTextbooks  of  Techiiaogy. 

'«Woo&  (J.  BSekory).,  ©AN  XmfdVm 

■  ^tri  aMd  -  AcHlEVEMfttiTS,  -WiUi'iliany 
, .  ,^Uu.stratip]tis,    Crimen  Bvp..   6s,  V\  .;''"' 

' ''      A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  publislie^. 

Wood  (W.  BlrkbeCl£),-M.  A.,  late  Scholarof 
Worcester  College,,Oxford,  and  EdmolldS 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E',;  D.A.C!.-M.'a  A 
HISTORY  '  OF-, THE  AMERICAN 
CIVIL  WAR.  Wfth  -iii  Introduction  by 
H,  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  ^24  Maps 
and  Plans.     Demy  Bvo.     12s  6d.  net, 

Word^wortb  (Cbristopber).     See  Anti- 
quary's Books.  '  ,,- 
Wordsworth  (W.).    See  Litkle  Library. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

See  Little  Jjibrary.  '    :'■'-''        ■''■.. 

Wright  (ArHinr),  M.  A.,  Fellow  of'Qiiien's 
Cblli^e;  Cambridge.  See,  'CJiurchiWan's 
Library,  .-      '    /'  ,. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).    See  Dante. '  ' ' , 
Wright  (Sophie).    GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITI0N...P-M«.  8w, 

ij.erf.      ■■■;:-.  ', 

Wrong,  (George.'  M.),  professor  of  Histbry 

in    t)ie' University   of  Toronto.'     THE 

,   EARL  OF  ELGIN.    Witt  lUustrfitibns. 

'     liehiy  izioi    yi;  6d.  net. 
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Wjrtde  (A.  B.).    MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 

With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.     Detny  %vo> 

15J,  net. 
Wyndham  (G.).     THE   POEMS  :OF 

.  WILLIAM  .  SHAKESPEARE.  ^    With,  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Detfiy  8vo.  Bvck- 

ram^  gilt  top.    xos,  6d,      ■ 

Wyondt.)  and  France  (G.).  THE  LAND 

.  OF  THE  BLACK  MPVfNTAIN.    Being 

a  description  of  Montenegro.  With  40  Illus- 

. .  trations. .   Croivn^vo.    6s,  ■ 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Teata  (Wt  B.).    an  anthology  of 

IRISH  VERSE.    Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.    Crown  %vpf    y.  td.   ,      <  ■ 
YfiaiiiiJa.).  THE  OREAt  RED  FkOG. 


, ' .  ^A  Stolrytold  in  40  Coloured  Pictures.  J^'cap. 
Rvo.     js.  net. 

Young (Fllson).    the  complete 

M  O  T  O  R I  S  T.  With  jjS  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.    Drniy  %vo.     -Lis.  td.' net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY  :  A  , ,  Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  With  ah  Ihtrociuctibn 
by  .'Elijah  HeliIi,  Secretary  to,  the '  Man- 
chester Chamberiof  Commerce.  Crown  ivo, 
Clothi  ^s.  &d.  ;  paper  boards^  i  j;  6rf.'.  '■  '  ■ . 

Zenker  (E.  V.).  ANARCHISM.  Demji&oo. 
■  jS'dd.  '••"'■ 

Zinunem  (Antonia).     WHAT  DO  we 

KNOW  CONCERNING,  ELECTRI- 
CITY?   CrownSw.    is.6d..net.  ,    ',1 


i !  !  Ancient  Cities  , 

Crowti  Shg.    ^i.  Gd.Heit.  , 

'■.,'.'■,'         ,';  ,  ■■   -     ■  ..;/;,..._.-■     I    .;.     / 

Chester.  '  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Ne*.    Crown        Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  >  4s.  6d.  neh 
aio.    4s.Sd.nii.'  '  •Canterbury.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Shrewsbury.     By  T.'Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A.   |      Illustrated.     CrownSvo.    4s.6d.net. 


,  I  AntiQiiiary's  Books,,  Tie        , , 

:,,:    I  General  Editor,  J.  GHARLiES  COX,  LLjD.,  E.&A.-    ,.  :    1     i,     ■ 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  val-ibus  branches  of  English  Antiquities*;!  v 
convprehensive  and  popular,  as  ;ivell  as. accurate  and  scholarly. 

(,  .;',.'      .'.-0.:       :-■;».•!■'•..■■■.   '      ...     1  i>    ,;:-.■■■:•■>     1         -    i     .  -        '  '',"'-':'- 

Demy  Svo.     "Js.  6d.'  net.  '     _ 

English   Monastic  Life.      By  the  RightJ' Arch-eolo.^y."^  and     False     Antiquities. 

Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.fi.    Illustrated..]    "  By,  R.   Mupro,   LL.p.     With  numerous 

Third  Edition.        .'■'■■•■'    .<'■■■'■• 
Remains    of    the    Prehistoric  Age   ifi 

England.      By  B.  C.  A,  Windle,  D.Sc, 

.  F,R.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations  arid 

-■Plans.  ' 

Old  .  Service    Books    of    the  '  English 

Church.  :    By    Christopher   WordSwbrt-hj 

M.A..,;.and     Henry    Lvttlehales.:       With, 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
Celtic  Art.     By  T.  Roroilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


By ,  R."  Mupro,    LL.D. 

■  IlliistratitoisJ  ■  ' 

Shrines  of  British  SaWtS.  By  J.  C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  llli^irations  and  Flans. ' ' ; 

*The  Royal  Forests  of  England..  .By  J, 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many  IHus; 
trations. 

■•The,  Manor  ,  and , .Manorial  Records. 
By  Nathaniel  J.  fJ(one.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. ,  "  '  ■   ,  ■ 


Beginner's  Books,  The 


Easy  French  Rhymes.      By  Henri  Blouet. 
Illustrated.    Fcaf.ivo.    ij. 

Easy  Stories  FROM  English  History:!    By 
,  E..  Mi  Wiltaibt-BuJiton, 'Author  of  'Makers 
of  Europe.'    Crown  Svo.    is.  -.- '• 


Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  ."Arranged! 

by  W.   S.    Beard.      Fcap.  Svo.   -  Wiihdut 

.  Answers,  js.    With  Answers,  li..  srf;     i  '  ■    ^ 

EaIsy  Dictation  .  ANt)    Spelling.  :'By  'W. 

Williamson,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcdp. 

Svo.     IS. 


^ 


Messrs.'  MEXHUgN'S  Ca/talogue 


Business,  Books  on 

I  Croipn  Svp.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  impbrtant  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.  The  volumes  are  intended  to  treat  separately  all  the  considerable 
industries  apd  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it.     Some  Eire  Illustrated,    The  first  volumes  are^  r 


Ports  and  fDocKS.    By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.    By  £.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.  Duguid, 

Second  Edition.  -.  .T"<^ 

The   Business  of   Insurance.     By  A.  J. 

WiUbli.     I    .:  ,-;'  ; 

The'  Jjleotrical  Industry  ;  Lighting, 
Traction,  AND  Bower.  By  A.  G.  Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

The  ^Shipbuilding  Industry:  Its  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.  By  David 
Pollock,  M.I.N.A.  -    : 

The  Money  Market.    By  F.  Straker. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.  By 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A.  '    '      ■ 

Law  in  Business.    By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.  By  Julian  %. 
Baker,  F.t.C,  F.C.§. 


The  Automobile  Industry.    By  .G.  ii  H. 
•  Stone.-  '    ■    ■ 
Mining  ANp   Mining   Investments.     By 

'A.  Moil.'       ,  ■ 

The  Business  oi' Advertising.   By  Clarence 

G.  Morani  3aiTister-at-Law.    Illustrated. 
Trade. UNipNsi    By  G.  Drags,' 
Civil  !&NGiNEERiNGi     \ByT7  Claxton  Fidler, 

M.Inst.  C.E.     Illustrated. 
*The  Coal   Industry.     By  Ernest  Aves. 

Illustrated. 
*The  Iron  Trade.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  lUus. 
Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.    By 

F.;\V.Hir?t. 
*The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.    By 

Prof.  S,  J.Chapman,  P^^  of  the  Faculty 

of  Conuiierce  in  the   University  pf  Man- 

cliester.    Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J,  B,  BURY,  M.A.^  Litt.D, 

A  series  oftextsofByzantiiie  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 

Zachariah  of  MlTVLBVB,-  Translated  by  F.' 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demyivo.   i:^  6d.'nei'.' 


Evagrius.    Edited  By  Lion  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.    Demy  S^tf.     los.  6d.  net. . 


The  History-' of  Psbllus.  '  Edited  by  S, 

Sathas.    Demy  Svo.    15s.  net. 
Ecthesis  :0HRGUiicA,<     Edited  by  Professor 

LambrQ^, .  Demy  &va,    ys.  6d.  net. 
The  Chronicle  of  Morea.    Edited  by  John 

Schmitt,.   Demy  Svo.    15s.  net. 


Churclunan's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J,  H,  BURN,  B.D,,F.R.S.E. 

.  A  serjes  gf  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  thri  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  fif^d^  in  the  iy^ctipfil  arid  devotional ^ii^y  Of  thsjSacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
sta^e^  what  is  l^ndwii  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  oecaswin  of  the  com- 
positioii  of  the  Book,  arid  anyother  particulars  that  may  lielp  to  elueidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre- 
spdi>|l>ng  as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Chiu-ch  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  correctioiis  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

the  Galatians.    Edited  by  A,  W.  Robin; 

son,  M.A.     Second  Edition.  '-  Fcaf.  Zv6. 

If.  Sd,  net. 
EccLBsiASTBSi     Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 

IXD.    Fcaf.  Sf".    V.  6d.  net.  . 

The  Epistle  op  St.^Paul  the  Apostle  to 

¥he  Phiuppians.     Edited  by  Ci  R.  D.: 

^iggs,  D.D.   Second  Edition.    Fcap  ivo. 

IS.  Ed.  net. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  James,  Edited  by 
il,  W,  F.plford,  M.A,  Pcaf.ivo.  is.  6d. 
net.    -     -  " 

Isaiah,  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D,  Two 
t^olumes.  Fcap.  ivo.  ar:  net  each..  With 
Map. 

ThB  Epistle  op  St,:  Paul  the  Apos'Ple  to 
THE  Efhesians,  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M,A.    Fcaf.  8w.    if,  fid.  mt. 
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Churcliinan's  Library,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,F.R.S.E. 
A  series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  ol  Church 
people  at  the  present  tin;ie.  '  The  Editor  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  band  of 
scholars,  who,  havirig  ma!de  a  special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  best  results  of  modern  research  accurately  and  attractively. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.E.  Collins,  M.  A.  With  Map.  Cr«w» 
Bvo,    2S.  6d. 

Some  New  _  Testament  Problems.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  M.A.    Crown  Bv0.     bs. 

The  Kingdom  op  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc-»  LL.B.    Crown  Bvo,    3;.  6d,- 

The  Workmanship  OF  the  Praver  Book::, 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  CrownZvo. 
3J.  6d.  ■■'\  .-'^.' 


Evolution.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
The  Old  Testament  andtheNewScholar- 

ship-    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crown  %vo. 

6j. 
The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 

Old  Testament.    By  A,  M,  Mackay,  B.A. 

CrownBvo.    ^i.  6d, 
The  Church  of  Christ.     By  E.T.  Green, 

Irf.A.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Comparative   Theology.    By  J.  A.   Mac- 

CuUoch.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  CoUegei  Oxford. 

Crown  Svo, 
A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 


^SCHYLUS — Agamemnon,    Choephoroe^    Eu- 

menides.     Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 

LL.D.    5f. 
Cicero— De  Oratore  I.    Translated  by  E.  N. 

P.  Moor,  M.A.     3S>  6d. 
CiCERO-:-Select   Orations  (Pro    Milpne,  Pro 

Miirens,  Philippic  li.,  iii  Catilinam).  Tranis- 

lated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.    sj. 
CiCESO— De  Natura  Deorum.    Translated  by 

F.  Brooks,  M.A.    y.  6d. 
Cicero— De  Officiis.     Translated  by  G.   B. 

Gardiner,  M.A.    as.6d. 


Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
'  by"  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    2s. 

Luc^AN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.    3^.6^ 

Sophocles — Electra  arid  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morsheadj  M.A;    as.  6d. 

TAGiTUSr^Agricola  :  and  Germaniai  ■  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshen4>,  r  ^^•^<^> 

Th:e  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.    as.  6d> 


Commercial  Series,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
.  Crown  ^vo. 
A  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  practical  character^  dealing 
with  those  subjects  Which  are  ab$oiuteily  essential  in  .the  business  life. 

By  S.  E. 


Commercial  Education  in   Theory  and 

Practice.  By  E.  Ei  Whitfield,  M.A.  5^. 
. .  -All  introduction  to  Mediuen!s  Commercial 
!  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 

of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
British   Commerce   and   Colonies   from 

iElizaBbtK'  to  Victoria.     By  H.   de  B. 

Gibbins,  Litt,D.,  M.A.    Third  Edition.  2s. 
Commercial  Examination  Papers.    By  H. 

deB.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.::if.  6rf. 
The  Economics  op  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gtbbinf,  LittD^  M.A.   Second  Edition. 

is.td. 


A  German  Commercial  Keader. 

Bally.     With  Vocabulary,     as. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Fourth 
'Edition,    as. 
A   Commercial    Geography    of    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    as. 
A   Primer   of    Business.     By  S.  Jackson, 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.     By  F.  G.  Taylorj 

M.  A.    Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By 

S.  E.   Bally.     With  Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition,    as. 
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Methuen's  Commercial  SEjaES^—can^inifed:; 
German  Commercial  Cohkhspondence.  By 

S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     2J.  6rf. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 
-  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  SecdtidEdztionL.ds. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  .  Correspond^ 

ENCE.     By  E.  E.  WhitfieW,  M.A.  ,  Sefmd 

Edition,    zj.  ,       , 


A  Guide  to   Froee^ions  and  Business. 
By  H.  Jones,     is,  6d. 

The  FiiiNCiFLEs  of  Book-keeping  &y  Double 
'     Entry.     By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M^  A.  ,  m. 

Commercial  Law.  By  W:  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition,    ss. 


Connoisseur's  Library,  The 

'    ■  ■  '  Wide  Koj/al  ^va.     i^s.net.  '    j',,,  '  ,  'j      ' 

A  sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectbr^,  feuperbly 
illustratidin  photogravure,  cbUotype,; arid (Solour.  The  technical  side  6f  the'art  is 
duly  treated.  ,  The  first  vplumes  are— •   ,      '      '  ',,  ,,■   !'   ,     ■ 


Mezzotints.    By  Cyril  Davenport..   With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.     By  Edward  Dillon.'    With    19. 

Pla.t.es  ii^  CQlpfjr,.  ?o  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure'.  ■  ' 

Miniatures.     By  Dudley  Heath.     With  9 


Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories.    By  A.  Maskell.    With  80  Plates  in 
-     Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
^English  .Furniture.    By  IF. '  S;  Robin^n. 

With  r6o  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure. 


Devotion,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes.  ' 

Small  Pott,  %vo,  cloth,  2S,  ;  leather,  2si6d.  riet. 

These  masterpieces  of  deyptibnal  literature  are  furnished  with  siich  Introductions 
and  Ko.tes  as  may  be  necessary  tp. explain  the  standpoint  of  tbe  author  and  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intriision  between  the  author  and 
the  devout  mind.  i  .:i  .     c :  '  ,  '    ■  , 


The  doNFESSlONS  OFST.,A;iGUs;riNE,  Edited 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Thiri Edition, 
The  Christian  Year,  _  jEditf;d.,.^y.  Walter 

Lock,  D.D.    Second EdmS^V'-'^^'-'- 
The  Imitation  of/ Gitrist,    Edited' by  C.j 

Bigg,  D.D.     Foiirth  Edition. 
A  Book  of  Devotions.     Edited  by  J:'  W. 
'    Stanbridge.  B.D.  Second  Edition, 
Lyra  ilNfjocENTiuM.       Edited   .by  Walter 

Lock,  D.D. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

LlFE.^    Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Second 

Edition,  /  .     . 

The  Temple.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

.i),Xl.  Second  Edition     .      ,! 
A  Guide  to  Eternity.    Edited  by  .J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D.  i 

The  Psalms  of  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott 

Holland  and  Canon  H.  C.  Beecbing,  M.A. 
The  Inner  Way.    ByJ.  Tauler.    Edited  by 
-  A.  W.  Button,  M.A.     ■      ,  , 
The  Thoughts  of.  Pascal.  .  Edited  by  C. 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 


On  the  Love  of  God.     By  St.  Francis  ^de 

Sales.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 

A   Manua^,  .of  'Consolation   from   the 

■  Saints'  and' -FAthers.    Edited  by  J.  H. 

I    Burn,  B.:D.  .  ;   ;    :;.  ^ 

TiiE  Song  of  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The  iDevotious  of  St.  AliisELM.  Edited  by 

C.C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.  ,.  , 

Grace  Abounding.  By  JohnBunyan. 'Edited 

byS.  C.  Freer,  M.A.     ' 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.     Edited 
.  tyA.  E.  Burn,  B.D.      : 
Lyra   Sacra  :    A  Book   of  Sacred  Verse. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Beecbing,  M.  A, ,  1  GanoB  of 
.  Westminster.  ■  •  f  -  ' 

A  Day  Book  from.thb  Saints  and  Fathers. 
,    Edited  by  J.  H.  .Buin^  B.D. 
Heavenly  Wisdom.    :  A  Selection' from  the 

English  Mystics.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,. and. Love.  A  Selection  from  the 

German  Mystics.     Edited  by  W.  R.  Inge, 

M.A.  >      ■ 

*The  Devout  Life  of  S-n  Francts  de  Sales. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.  A. 
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Methuen's  Half-Crown  Library 

2s.  6d,  net. 


Crown  Svo, 
The  Life  of   John    Ruskin.      By  W.   G. 

.   CoUingwood.M.A,  With  Portraits.  SortriA 

Edition.  , 

English  Lyrics:    By  W.  E.  Henley.  Second 

Edition,    \  ■     ' 

The  Golden  Pomp.   A  Processio'n  of  English 

Lyrics.     Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller'Couch. 

Second  Edition.  i    .    -  ;■; 

Ghitral;  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege*    By 

Sir   G.    S.  Robertson,    K.C.S.I,      Third 

Edition.  Withnumerous  Illustrations,  Map, 

and  Plan. 

Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books,  Tke 

Fcap  %vo.     3J.  (id.  net  each  volume. 
A  series,  in  small  form;'  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general' literature.      Th'e^e  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.     TJie  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

■  }  .-_       COLOURED    BOOKS 


Strange  Survivals  AND  Superstitions.  By 
S.  Baring- Gould.     Third  Edition. 

*Y0RKSHIRE0DDITIESiAND  StRANGE  EVeNTS. 

By:S.  Baring-Gould,    Fourth  Edition. 

Engush  Villages.  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
M.A.,  r.S.A.i    With  many  Illustrations. 

*A.  Book- of^Englis^i  Prose.      By  W.  E. 

,     Hepleyand  C.  Whibley. 

*The  ;  Land  ok.^  the  Black  Mountain. 
Being  a  Description  of  Montenegro.  By 
R.  Wyon  and  G.  Prance.  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. 


Old  Coloured' .Books.    By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Colpured  Plates.  Fcap.  Zvo.  izs.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
.    ByNimrod.  ■  With  iS!  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  RawUns.     Third 

Edition.  -  / 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman,.  ,  By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.    By  R.  S.  Surtees^    With 

17  Coloured  Plates  and  icx)  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech. 
Mr.  Sponge's^  Sporting  Tour.     By  R.  S. 

Surtees.     With.  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
,    Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
JORROcKS*  Jaunts  AND  Jollities.    By  R.  S. 
'  Surtees.    With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
t  .  Alkeni  .  1   '.,       i- 

,1  ,This;  volume  is  reprinted,  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 

contains    Aiken's    very    fine  _  illustrations 

instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz.    '     ; 
Ask:  Mamma.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     With'  13 
...Golpured.  Plates-  and  qq_  Woodcuts  in  the 

Text  by  John  Leech/     :  ^      . 
The  Analysis  of  the  ^ujiti,ng  ^ield.    By 

R.  S.  Surteeis.    With  7  Coloured,  Plates  ty 

■     Henry  Aiken,  and  43'I)lustfationsbn  Wood. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 

'the  Picturesque.     By  William' Combe, 

With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 

of   Consolation.     By  William'  Combe. 

With  24  Colopred  Plates  by  T.  Row^ridson. 
The  Third  TduR  of  DocTdR-  Syntax  in 

Search  of  a  Wife.   ,By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rq^landson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 

Little  Foundling  of  the  Wte  Dr.  Syntax. 
■'  By  the  Author  of  The'Thre^Tdurs.^  With 

24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson.  '   '  ^ 


The  ^nglish  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson, ,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  'Doctor 
Syntax.'    Two  Volumes.  ,    . 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured!  Plates.  ; 

The  Dance  of  Life  :  A  Poem,.   By  thcrAuthor 

,    of. 'Doctor  Syntax.'      illustrated  with  26 

1     Coloured.  Engravings  by  T,  Rowlandson. 

Life  in  London:  or,  the,  Day- and  Nieht 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egari.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I..  R;  and  G./Cruikshank,  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. . 

Real  Life  iW  LbNobN:  br,  the  Rambles 
arid  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq^  and 
his  Cousin,. The  Hon.  Tdm  Dasball.  ^yan 
Amateuf  (Pierce  Egah).  With  35  Coloured 
folates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  l^olumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  '  By  Pieitte'  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodora  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood.        I  ■  ■■ 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.   By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. ' 
A  reproduction  of  a  very  rare  book. 

The   Military   Adventures    of   Johnny 

,  Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely'  different  from  the 
large  foHo  edition  fof  '  National  Sports '  by 
the  ^  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
^similar. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Cai^ain.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams.  ' 
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The  Illustrated  PocKKrhiBRARv^^ofttmued. 


Gamonia  :  or,  tae  Art  of  Preserving.  Qamo  ; 

and  an  Improved  Method  of  maklne  Flanta- 
(  'tioiis  and  Gov^i'Si '  explained  and  illustrated 

by  Lawrence  Rawstorne] '  Esq.      With   15 

Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Ratlins. 
An  Academy  for  Groww  HoRSEirfEN :'  Con- 
'  taining    t&e    conipletest    Instructiot^s    for 

Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  GallopJmg, 
'^  Stumbling,' and  Tumbling.   Illustrated  with 

27  Coloured  Plates,  and   adorned  with,  a 

Portrait    of   the'   Author.      By   iGeoffirey 

Gambado,  Esq.  ■' ' 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  dr,  the  Day  and 

Night  Scenes  of  Bmn  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 


Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty. 

By  a  Real  Paddy.    With  19  Coloured  Plates 

by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 
The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 

THE  Navy.,    By  Alfred  Burton.    With  16 

Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
TfiE  Old  English  Squire:, A  Poem.    By 

John  Careless,  JEsqi     With  20  Coloured 

Plates  after  the  style  of  X.  Rowlandson. 

*tHE  English  Spyj  By  Bernard  Black- 
mantlei  With  72  Coloured  Plates  by  R. 
Cruikshank,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood.     Two  Volumes. 


FLAIK    BOOKS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.  .  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavohetti  from  the  original  Invgntibris  of 
'William  Blake.  With  An  Engraved  title  Pkge ' 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  fn  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 
These  famous  Illustrations— 21  in  number 
— are  reprodi^ced  in  photogravure. 

^sop's  Fables.  With  380  Woodciits  by 
Thorny  Bewick. 

Wii*DsbR  CastLe.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainswocth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank, 

Frank  Fairlegh.  ByF.E.  Smedldy.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Wajton 
and  Charles  Cotton,  With  14  Platbs  ind  77 
Woodciits  in  the  Text. 

Thi3  volume  is  reproduced  froiii  the  besiuti- 
ful  edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers,^  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seyniour  pxid 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyri  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A,  M,  M.  Stedman;  M.A,  Fca^.  8vd.  is. 
This  series  is  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examinaf  Lon  Series,  apd  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  studeiitsi,  to  supply  material  for  the  former  and  practice 
for  the  latter.  The  papers  are  carefully  graduated,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They 
iriay  be  used  vivd  voce'Cft  as  a  written  exairiiri^tlon. 

By 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers. 

F.  Jacob,  M-A;  : 

Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C. 
'    G^Botting,  M.A.     Third  Edition. y  '     . 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers^    By 

W.Williamson,  M.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.    Second  Edition. 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By 

S.  W,  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  GREEk  ExaminIktion  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.Ai. 

Junior  General'  iNPORMATidN  Examina- 
tion Papers.    By  W.  S.  Beard. 

*A  Key  to  the  above.    Crown  Zvo.    3*.,  6d. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers^  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 


Junior  School-Books,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  O.  Dv  Inskip,  LL.D.,,andW,  Williamson,  B.A, 
A  series  of  elementary  books  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  of  experience. 

AiClass-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By  |  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
'W,'^i\\\am&OTy,'B,:^,.TentkMditioH.  Crcwn\  Edited,  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Svt?.    If.  tdt  I      Three  Maps.    Crown  Zvo*    xs,  64. 
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Hbthubn's  Johior  School-Books— e<>»<<»»ei/. 
The GospelAccosdingto St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  P.D.    With  Three  Maps. 

A  Jdnioe  English  Grammar.  B y  W.  William- 
son, B.  A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
andanalysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Seconii  Edition,    Crown  8vo,     zs. 

A  JONIOR  Chemistrv.  By  E.  a.  Tyler,  B.  A; , 
F.C.S.  With  78  lUustratidns.  Second  Edi- 
tion,   Crown  8vo,    as.  6d. 

Thh  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  A. 
E.  Ruble,  D.D.    Crown  Bvo.  -as. 

A  Jdnior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.    Crown  iva.    25. 

Elqhbntary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics,!^ W.  T.Ciough,rA.R,C.S.  Chemistry 


byA.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc,  With :2  Plates  and 

154  Diagrams.     CroTvn'Bvo,     zs,-6d. 
A  Junior  Geometry.  ,    EyUoel  S.  Lydon. 

With 239 Diagrams.    CrownBvo.    2s. 
*A  Junior  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  By 

W.  T.  Ciough.       With  many  Illustrations. 

Crown  Zvo. 
Elementary    Experimental     Chemistry. 

By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    With  4  Plates 

and  109  Diagrams.    Crown  Zvo.    gs. 
A    Junior    French    Prosb    Composition. 

By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.    Crown  Svo.    2j. 
*The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 

an    Introduction   and   Notes    by   William 

Williamson,  B.  A.  With  Three  Maps.  Crown 

ifoo.    zs.  61L 


Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster      With  Porlrails . 

Crown  Svo,     2S.  net, 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 


Cardinal  Newman.  ^By  R,  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.H.  Overton,jM.A. 
Bishop  Wilberporce.    By  G.  W.  JDaniell, 

M.A.  I 

Cardinal  Manning.  ByA.W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Chaslbs  SiH£oN.    By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JbiiijKkBLK.    By  Walter  Xockjb.D. 
Thomas. Chalmers.    By  lyf  rs.  Oliphant. 
X/XttdELOT  Andrewbs.     By  R.  X.  Otfley, 

D.D.    Second  Edition, 
AVSUSTIKB    OP    eANTERBURY.       By    E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.    By  W.  H;  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 
John  Knox.  ByF.MacCunni  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.    By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bisnap  Ken.    By  F.  A.iClarke,  M.A- 
George  Fox,  T4ie  Quaker.    ByX.  Hodgkin, 

D.C.L. 
John  Donkb.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.- 
Thomas Cranmer.     By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D 
Bishop  Latimer.     By  R.  M.  Carlyle-and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bishop  Butlbr.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Blue  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  l6mo.     2s.  6d. 
A  Series  of  books  for  ichildren.    The  aim  of  the  editor  iis  to  get  entertaining  or 
exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rkther  than 
eKpressed, 


I.  The  Castaways  op  Mbadowbank.     By 
.    -iirhSmasCobb. 

3.  The  Bebchnot  Book.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 
jEdited  by  E.  V.  Xucas. 

3.  Xhb  Air  Gun.    By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  "A  School  Year.    By  Netta  Syr^tt. 

5.  The  Peelbs  at  thB  Capital.    By  Roger 

Ashton. 


6.  T«b  Treasukb  of  Princegatb  Priory 
By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mrs.   Barberry's   General    Shop.     By 
Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A  Book  of  Bad  Children.     By  W.  T. 
Webb. 

9.  The  Lost  Ball.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Tllustratims.    £>emy  iSmo.    is.  6d.  net. 
A  serie^  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.    These  books  are  produced 
with  ^e  greatest  care.     Each  y(4ume  consists  of  about  zoo  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations.i  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 
Greek  Art.  Stcond  Edition.  H.B.Walters.  I  Rbtholds.    J.  Sime. 
Bookplates.    E.  Almack.  |  Romnby.    George  Paston. 
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Little  Books  on  Art — eantinued^ 
Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.     ' 
Leighton.    Alice  Corkran. 
Velasquez.     Wilftid  Wilberforc*  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 
Greuze  and  Boucher.    Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandyck.'  '  M.  G.  Smallwood. 
Turner.    Frances  Tyiell-Gill. 
BORER,    jisssie"  Allen. 
Hoppnbr.    H.  p.  K.  Skipton.       ' 
Holbein.  -'Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 


BurnE'J;ONES.    Fortunde  de  Lisle. 
RsMBRAifDT.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp 
CoROT.    Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 
Raphaeu     a.  R.  Drjrhurst. 
Millet.     Netta  Peacock. 
Illuminated  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewellery.    Cyril  Davenport. 
*Claude.    Edward  Dillon. ' 


Little  Galleries,  The 

.' ^r,  Demy  i(»no.     2s.' 6d.  net. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogra'vure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  yfhapi  the.bopk  is  devoted. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  I  A  LrrrLE  G^lle^  of  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  Romnev.  A  Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 

A  Little  Gallery  or  Hoppner..'>  |       ■ 

Little  Ghiides,  The 

Small  Pott  Zvo,  doth,  zs.6d.  net. ;,  leather,-  3;.  6d,  net. 


Oxford  and  its  Colleges.     By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.    Illustrated  by  E.H.  New.,  Fourth 

Edition.    ,    ,     ,1   . ,         •  1     ..,  v  1 

Cambridge    anjp    its    Colleges.      By  A. 

Hamilton    .Thompson.*  >  Second    Edition, 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
The  :MALVEE!N.L,CouNTKYii    By   B. :  C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Se.,  F.R-S.     Illustrated  by  E. 

H.  New,    ■:.... 
Shakespeare's   Country.,'     By  B.    C. :  A. 

/Wjndle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Illustrated  by 'E. 

H.  New.     Second  Edition, 
Sussex.    By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M^.A.   Illustrated 

byE.  H.  New.  >, 

Westminster  Abbey.    By  G.  E.  Troutbecic, 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  BedfotH/ 
Norfolk.    By , W.  A.'  Qutt. ;  lUustfated  by 

B.  C  Boulter, 
Cornwall.    By  A.  L.  Salmon.  '  Illustrated 

by  B.  C.  Boulter. 
Brittanv.:.  By.S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated 

byj.  Wylie. 
Hertfordshire.      By    H.    W,    Tompkins, 

F.R.  H.  S.    Illustrated  by  E,  H.  New. 
The  English  Lakes.  .    By  F.  G.  Brabant, 

M.A.''  niaStratedbyE.  H.  New. 


Kent.    By  G.  Clinch.    Illustrated  by  F,  D. 

,     Bedford. 

Rome    By  C.  G.  Ellaby.    Ilnstrated  by  B. 

-C;  Boulter. 

The  Isle  OF  Wight.    By  G.  Clinch.    Illas- 

trated  by  P.  D.  Bedford. 
Surrey.  ,By  F.  A.  H.Lambert,    illustrated 

by  E.H.  New. 
Buckinghamshire.    By  E.^S.  Roscoe.    Illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Suffolk.    By  W.  A.  Dutt.    Illustrated  by  I. 

Wylie. 
Derbyshire.    By  T.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated  by  J.  C  Wall. 
The  North  Riding  op  Yorkshire.    By  J.. 

E.     Morris.      Illustrated    by    Ri    J.     S. 

Bertram.  . 

Hampshire.    By  J.  C.  Cox.    Illustrated  by 

M,  E.  Purser. 
Sicily.  'By  F.  H.   Jackson.     With  many 

.  Illustrations  by  the.  Author,    .  1   . 

Dorset.    By  Frank  R.  Heath.    Illustrated. 
Cheshire.    By  W.  M.  Gallichaii.    Illustrated 

by  Elizabeth  Hartley. 


Little  Lihrary,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  ^0:    Each  Volume,  eiolh,  is.  6d,  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
A  series  of  small  books  under  the  above  title,  containing  soihe  of  thefamous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fictibn,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  io  prose  eind  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  symipathetic  and  scholarly  care.  Each  one 
contains  an  introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of  the  author;  (2)'a 
critical  estimate  of  &e  book.  Where  they  are  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 
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Each  volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  books  are  produced  with 
great  care. 


Anon.  ENGLISP  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  preju- 
dice. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  T-uio 
Volumes, 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E.V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon  (Frands).  the  essays  OF 
LORD   BACON.      Edited  by  .  Edward 

Bafham  (R.  H.).     the  ingoldsby 

LEGENDS.    Edited  by  J.    B.    Atlay. 

Two  Volumes. 
BamettpirB.  F.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Beckford  (Wmiam).     the  history 

OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.    Edited 
by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
Blaks' (William).    SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by  M. 

Borrov  (George).   LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  HiNDES  Gkoomb.'    Two  Volumes. . 
THE  Rt)MANY  JRYE.     Edited  by  John 
Sampson.    ,.    ,      "       .    .■ 

BrownUig  (Robert),  selections 

FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING,  Edited  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

Canning (Qeorge).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTI-JACOBIN :    with    George 
.  Canning's;  additional  Pbema.     Edited  -by 

Lloyd  Sanders.' ;   1        '  >'' 

Ctowley  (Abraham).    THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited-by H.C. 

MiHCHiir.     ■ 
Crabbe  (George).   SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE'  CRABBE.     Edited  by  A.  C. 

Deane. 
Craik  (Mrs.).    JO H N  HA L I F A X, 

GENTLEMAN.     Edited  by  Ankb 

Mathesoh.     Two  Volumes. 

(Jrawshaw  (Ri<aiard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRAWSHAW. 
Edited  by  EiWAitDH-uTtON. ' 

Dante  i{i&&i.'SZ^.  THE  INFSRNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Caby. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toyneee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F,  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
ToYNBEE,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE:  PARADISO'  OF  DANTE.  Transi 
lated'by  H.  F.  Caky^  Edited  by  Paget 
ToYNBEB,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

DaileT'rcfeorge)..  SELECTIONS  FROM 
•  THIf  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

Deane  (A.  C).    A  little  book  of 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
Diokens  (Catarles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumtt. 


Ferrler  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Edited 
by  A  Goodrich  -  Freer  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh.     Two  Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

GaeaE^(Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

HairthomedTatttaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER.    Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 

Henderson  (T.  F.K  A  LITTLE  BOpK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

EeatS  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.  BiNVON,  and  Notes  by  J. 
'MasefIeld.  "      " 

KInglaie  jA.  W.).    EOTHEN.   With  an 

Introduction  and  .Notes. 
Lamb,  (Charles).     ELIA,    AND    THE 

LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Edited  by 

E.V.  Lucas; 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS.    Edited 

by  A.  D.  GoDLEY,  M.A.    A  reprint  of  the 
>     First  Edition. 
XongfellOTT  (H.  W.).    SELECTIONS 

FROM    LONGFELLOW.-      Edited .  by 

L.  M.:Faithfull.  '■ 

MaxveU  (Andrew).    :  THE  POEMS  OJ- 

ANDREW  MARVELL.    Edited  by  Ke 

Wright. 
Hilton  (John).     THE  MINOR  POEMS 
■     OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Edited  by  H.  C. 

Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westihinster. 
llIoir(D.IS).    MANSIEWAUCH.    Edited 

by  F.  Henderson.  '.  n      ' 

NioholB  (J.  B.  B.).  A  LJTTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH' SONNETS. 

Bdchef6ncaMd(La).  The  MAXIMS  of 

LA  ROCHEFQUCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhope.     Edited  by  G.  H. 

POffELI-  .  ,      ..  ■'  '. 

Bmith  (Horace  and  James),  rejected 

ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A,  D.  Godi-ev, 

M.A.      • 
Sterne  (Lanrence).   A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Temepwn  (Alfired,  Lord,),   the  early 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON; Edited  by  J.  Churtok  Collins, 
M.A. 

IN  MEMORIAl^I.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  ELizABE?rHW0RDSWORTit 

Thackeray (W.M.).   VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  S;  Gwynn,, 

Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn: 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  EditedbyS.  Gwynn. 

Vau^ian  ISsnxj).  THE  poems  of 
HENRY  VAU6HAN.  Edited  by  Edward 

H-OTTON. 
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Thb  Little  Library — continued. 

Walton   (feaak).     the    compleat 

ANGLER.     Edited  by  J.  Bdchah. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  selections  from 

WORDSWORTH.      Edited  By  NoweLl 
C  Smith 
Wbi-dBworth  (W.)  and  Cdleridge  (S.T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  Gboroe 
Sampson, 


Waterboase  (Mrs.  Alfred).    A  little 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.    Seventh  Editidn. 

Miniature  Iiibraryi  Methuen's 

Reprints  in  miniatureof  a  few  interesting  boolcs  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,'aevdtion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  .  '  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  piib* 
lished  by  V/.  Piclcering  in  185^.  Demy 
■yimo.    JLeathei't  as,  net, 

PoLONius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  In- 
stances.. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  ^by  W.  Piclcering  in 
X&52.    Ifefnjf  3a/>to,    ZeatkeTf  as,  HeU 

The  RosilrvXT  of  OmXr  KhawXm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  -From' the  xst  edition 
df  1859,  Thiri  kditun,    Leatturi  is,  net. 

The  Oxford 

J'cap,  8vt>.     Each  v^ume,  cloth. 

These  books  are  written  by  scholars 
literary  skill  with  the  pow6r  6^  popular 
authentic  material. 
Dantb  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 

D.Litt.     With   13   Illustrations.      Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola.    By.  E.  L,  S.  Rorsliurgh,  -M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.    Second  Edition, 
John  Howard.    By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, -D.D., 

Vicar  of  Leeds.    With  X2  Illustrations. 
Tennyson.    By  A.  C  Benson,  M.A,    With 

9  Illustrations. 

By  I.  A.  Taylor     With 


Walter  Raleigh. 

^s'lllustrations. 
Erasmus.  _  By  E.  F.  H. 

Illustrations. 
Thk  Young  Pretender. 

With  la  -Illustrations. 


Cafiejs,     With  » 
By  C.   S.   Terry. 


titE  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  ISEKBranr  of 
CiiERBURV.  Written  by  himself.  .  From 
thee  edition  printed  at  Stl^wberry  Hill, in 
the  .year  1764.  Medium  ^amo.  Leather, 
as,  net. 

The  Visions  of.  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villbgas,  fcnight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
J^mes.  Made  English  by  R.^L.  From  the 
.edi^on  printed  for  H.  Hetringman,  x668. 
Leather,    as,  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora-OreenwelL  From  >  the  edi. 
tion  of  T84B.    Leathert  as,  net. 

Biographies 

2s,  6d,  net ;  leather,  Jj.  dd.  net, 
of  TdpUte,  who  combine  Imofirl'etlge  and 
presentation.    They  are  illustrated  from 

Robert    Burns.      By    T.    F.    Henderson. 

With  Z3  Illustrations. . 
Chatham.    By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.    With  13 

Illustrations. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    By  Anna  M.  Stod- 

dart.    With  16  Illustrations.    . 
CAXHme.      By  W.  A-   Philip.      With  n 

-Illustrations.  :    . . 
Beaconsfield.    By  Walter  SicheL    With  12 
;   ril9SlrSifiB9s. 
Goethe.    -By  H.  G.  Atkins.    With  12  Ilhis- 

trations. 
•Fbnelon.:    By  Viscount  St.  Cyres.     With 

13.  'Illustrations. 


Sdiool  Examination  Seiles 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A     Crmm  ivo. 


as.  6d, 


French  Examination  Papers.   iBy  A.-  -M. 
M.  Stedman,  M..A.     Thirteenth  Edititti. 
A   Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  bad  on  application 
to    the    Putilishers.       Fifth  'BdiliiM. 
Crown  Zvo,    6s,  net, 
Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.  A.     Twelfth  Edition,       ,, 
Key  {.Fourth  Edition)  issued,  as  above. 
&s,  net, 
Greek  Examination  Papers.  ..ByA.  M,  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.    Seventh  Editiofi, 
Key  {Second  Mditioiii  issued,  as  above. 
6s,  netd 
German  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  J, 
Morich,    Ifi/lh  Edition, 


Kiev  {SeeUM  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s,  net. 

History  and  GHocraphy  Examination 
t>AP£RS.  By  C.  H.  Spen()e,M.A>  Third 
Edition, 

Physics  ExXminatioh  Papers.     By  R.  £. 

Steea,  M.A.i  F.CS. 
General        Knowledge  , .;   Examination 

PaMss.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

fihh  Edition. 
Xev  {Third  Edition)  fesu^d  as  above. 

•js,  'net. 

EXAMrNATtOH  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HlSTOKV. 

By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     Crown  Zvo.  2j.  6& 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
tlKjt,a?e -fsremost  in  the  public  mind, 

l|ach  volume  is  Mfritte^-by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the 
subject  with  which  he.  dealsi 

Thb  Factory  System.     By  R.  W.  Cooke- 
Taylor. 
Thb.Statb  AND  ITS  Chilcben.   By  G^tTude 

Tuckwefl. 
Women's   Work.      By    Lady    Bilke,    Miss 

BjUlIey,  apd  Miss  Whitley.     '  , 
Socialism  and  Modern  Thodght.    By  M. 
I     Kaufimann.,.^ 
The  Problem,  op.  the  Unemployed.    By  J. 

A.  Hobson,,  M.A. 
Life  in  West  London.    By  Aj:thiir  Sherwdl, 

M,A.     Third  Edition, 
Railwa,v  Nationalization.     By  Clement 

Edwards. 
WORKHOPSES  AND  Paufesism.      By.Lpuisa 

Twining. 
University  and  Social  Settlements.    By 

W,  Rea?oD,,TH.A., 


Trade  Unionism — New  and  Old.    By  G. 

Howell.     Third  Editim, 
The  Co-operative  Movemekt  To-day.    By 

Gr  J.  Hplyoa^e..    Fourth. Edition. 
Problems  of  Povebtv.    Sy  J.  A,  Hobson, 

VljA.,,  Fifth  Edition^       • 
The  CoMMBftcB  of   Nations.     By  C.    F. 

Bastable,  M.A.     Third  Edition. 
TheAlien  INVJ^SION.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins.B.A. 
The    Rural    Exodhs.      By    P.    Anderson 

Graham.  . 
Land  Nationalization.     By  Harold  Cox, 

B.A. 
A  Shorter  Working  Day,  By  H.  de  Gibbins 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield. 
B^CK.T0  the  XfANJ).     A4.  Inquiry  intq  Ruial 

Dei>opulation.    By  Jl.'  ^.  MoQre. . 
Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corner^*  By'J.'.St^pben 
.Jtians.  ■   ■  '"■     "  ' 


Methuen's  Standard,  Library 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE.    In  SixJ^mnj>:yoi)iptes.. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  new.serles  of  reprints  containing  both  books  of  classical 
repute,  which  are  accessible  in  various  forms,  and  also  some  rarer  books,  of  which  no  satisfactory 
edition  4t  a  moderate  price  is  in  existence..  It  is  their  ambition  to  place  the:  best  books  of  all 
nations,  and  particularly  of  the  AnglorSaxon  race,  within  the  reach  of  every .  reader.  All  the 
great  masters  of  Poetry,  Drama,  Fiction,  History,  Biography,  and  Philosophy  will  be  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Sidney  Lee^is  the  Gene;ral  Editor  of  the  Library,  and  he  contributes  a  Note  to 
each^bopk*  The  characteristics  of  Methuen's  Standard  LiBRARVareiiVe  :^i.  Soundness 
oi'  Text.  9.  Completeness.'  3.  Cheapness.  4.  Clearness  of  Tvpe.  3.  Simplicity. 
In  a  few  cases  very  long  books. are  issued  as  Double  Voluines.at  One  Shilling  net  or  as  Treble 
Volumes  at,  One, Shilling  and  Sixpejice,tiet.  The  volumes  may  also  be  obtained  in  cloth  at 
One  Shining  net,  or  in  the  Case.of  a_Doiibie  or  ,Treble,  Volume  at.  One  and  Sixpence  net  or 
Two  Shillings  net.  '  ^   - 

These^re  thel  early  Books,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Press — 

*Vo!.  v.— The  Llfe-of  King  Henry  v. ;  The 


Th?  Wpsifs  OF  WilliaiiShakespe^e,    In 

16  volumes. 
Vol.  I.— The  Tempest  i  The  Two  Gentlemen 

of  Verona ;  The  Merry  Wives,  of  Windsor  ; 

Measure  for  Measure ;  The  Cpinedy  of 

Errors. 
Vol.  1 1. — Much  Ado  AbgUfe  Nothing;;  Love's 

Labour's  Lost;   A  Midsummer  Niebt's 

Dream ;  The  Merchant  of  Vinice ;  As  You 

Like  It 
Vol.  in.— The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  All's 

Wiellthat  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ;  The , 

Winter's  Tale. 
*VoL  iv.^The  Life  and  Deathjcif  King  Jphn ; 

■fKBTragedyofKing  Richard  theSecoijd; 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  »v.  1  ,T)ie 

Second  Fart  of  King  Heiiry  IV. 


First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. ;  The  Second 

Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 

*VoI.  VI.— The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. : 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  iii, ;  The 

Famous    History-of  the    Life,  of  King 

f , ,  .Henry  viii. 

The  Pii  grim's  Progress.,  ,  By  John.Bunyan. 

The  Novels  of.Jane  Austen,   In  5  volumes., 

Vol.  l — Senseand  Sensibility. 
The  English: Works  OF'  Fsancis-  Bacons 
LordVerulam.     ' 
Vol.  1. — Essays  and.  Counsels  .and-.the  Newi 
Atlantis, 
The  PoemS;AN1?Plavs  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
On  the  IiUitAtjon  of  Christ.    By  Thpmas 
&  Kempis, 

ICoHtinutd. 
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Methuen's  Standard  lAB-RASY-^c/mtinued. 

The  Works  ov  Ben  Jonson.    In  about  is 
volumes. 
*yoL.  I.— The  Case  is  Altered ;  Every  Man 
'  in  His  Humour ;  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 
■  •Vol.  Hi— Cynthia's  Revels ;  The  Poetaster. 
The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton. 

*VoL.  I. — Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates. 
Select  Works  OF  Edmund  Burks. 

Vol.  i.'-^Reflectionsoh  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Works  of  Hknrv  Fielding.  -  '  ' 

Vol.  I.— Tom  Jones.    (Treble  Volume.) 
The  Poems  OF  Thomas  CHATrratTOir.  'In  a 
-  volumes. 

*Vol.  I. — MisceHaneous  PoemK^ 
*Thk'Life  OF  Nelson.    By  Robert  Son^hey. 
The  Meditations  of  Marcvs  Aurelius.. 

Translated  by  R.  Graves.  -    - 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fali,  of 
THE  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7  volumes. 

The  Notes  have  been  revised  by  J.   B. 
Bury,  Litt.D, 
Tnfc  Plays  OF  Christopher  Marlowe.   ;,,    ' 
*Vol.  1.— Tamburlane  the  Great;  The  Tragi- 
cal  History  of  Doctor  Faustus. 
*The  Natural  History  awd  Ahtiquitjes  of 
SELBORNEi    By  Gilbert  'White.  -,  ^ 


Thb.Pqehs  OF  Percy  Bvsshe  Shelley.    In 
4  Voluintts.  ■ '    .      ■ 
*VoI.i.-r-Ala^tpr;  The  Daemon  of  the  World; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 
*VoI.  II.— Prbraetheu^Uhbound ;  TheCenci; 
The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  Peter  Bell  the 
Third;  Ode  to  Liberty^;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas ;  04e  to  Naples ;  Uidipus  Tyrannus. 
The  text  has  been  revised  by  C.  D.  Lococlc 
•The   Little,  Flowers  of  St.   Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywood. 
The  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.    In  6 
volumes.    '       ' 
•Vol.  I.— Reli^p  Media  and  Um  Burial 
The  Pobus  of  John  MiltOh.    In  a  volumes. 
•Vol.  I.  -T-Faradise  Lost. 
•Vol.  II.— Miscellanbbiu  Poems  and  Paradise 
Rejpined.  '   ' 

Select  Works  OF  Sir  Thomas  More. 

•Vol.  I. — Utopia  and  Poems. 
•The  Analogy  of  Rei<igiom,  Natural  and 

Revealed.    Byjoa^h  Butler,  D.D. 
*Thb  Plays  op  Philip.  Massingbr. 

Vol.  I.— The  Duke  of  Milan ;  The  Bond- 
man ;  The  Roinan  Actor. 
•The  Poems  of  Johs  Keats. 
•The  Republic  of  Plato. 
Taylor  and  Sydenham. 


In  3  volumes. 
Translated  by 


Technology,  Textbooks  of 

Edited  by  Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.LC, 
Ful/y  Tllustraied, 

Practical  Chemistry. 


How  to  Make  a  Dress.    By  J.  A.  £.  Wood. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Bvo,     is.6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    3J.  6d. 
Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.  .  Cro^n  Svo,    3J.  6d. 
Practical  Physics.:  By  H.  Stroud;  D.Sc^, 

M.A.    Crown  Svo,    ^s.  6d. 
Mil[.inbry.  Theobstical  and  Practical. 

By  Clare  HilL  Second  Edition.  Crown  %-vo. 

Practical  Chemistry.  .  Part,  i.  By  W. 
French,  M.  A.  Crown  Bvo. '  Third  Edition* 
is.6d. 


Parr  iL     By  W. 

French,  M.A.,  and  T^  H.  Boardman,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.    xs,  6d. 
Technical  Arithmetic    and    Geometry. 

By  C  T.  Minis,  M.I.M.K      Crown  Boo. 

3s.  6d. 
An  Introductiok  to  the  Study  of  Tex-. 

tile  D;ESiGk^  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 

Bvo.    7J.  6d. 
Builders'  Quantities.     By  H.  C.  Grabb. 

Crown  Bvo,    ^s.  6d. 
REPOUssfi  Metal  Work:.    By  A.  C.  Horth. 

Crown  Bvo^    as.  6d. 

Theology,  Handbooks  of 
Edited  by  R.  L,  OxTLEYy  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachei^  or  students  of 
The61<^y  with  trustworthy  Text-books,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
of  the  questions  dealt  with ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  £e  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  falcts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  aod  Religion. 

An  Introductiok  to  the  Hisitntv  of 
RELiQioHk  By  F.  B.  Jevops^  M^A.! 
Utt.D;  ,  t&ir4  Edition.  Demy  8w. 
Yor.  6d. 

[Continued. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Ckdrch  op 
*£ng^14D.      Edited  by  E.   C   S.  ;  Gibson, 
D.D,      Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one 
VolutHg.r-.  Demy  Bv9,    lu.  bd. 
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Handbooks  of  . Theology— co«ft'«wtf(/. 

The  Doctrine  OF  THE  Incarnation.  '  ByR.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 

L'    Ottley,    D.D.      Second    and  Cheaper  and  America.    By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 

'  Edition,    Demy  Zvo.    12s,  6d. .  Demy  Svo,    iw,  6a. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

CRteEDS.      By  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.      Demy  By  J.  F.  Bethune  Baker,  M.A;    Demy  Zvo. 

Bvo,    iM.  6d  JOS,  6d, 
-  '.y^ '  <-      - 

Westminster  Commentaries,  Tlie 

.  General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  verysubor- 
dinately,  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology  \  but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  heeu-ty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A,    Demy  Zvo.    6s. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Fourth  Edition    Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6dL 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gibson, 
p.  Pi ,  Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.  ..  6s. 

The  Acts  op  the  Apostles.  iEdited  by  R. 
is.  Racldiam,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    \os,  itd. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
M.A.    Demy  Zvo.    6f. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Albanesi  (E.  Maiia^.   SUSANNAH  and 

ONE  OTHER.    Fourth Ediiim,    Crovin 

THE 'blunder  of  AN  INNOCENT. 
Second  Edition^    Cfoijim  Zvo.    6s. 

CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi- 
tion,   Crown  &VO.    6s. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
'  Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

PETER,  ti.  PARASITE.    Crown  ivo.    6s. 

THE  BROWN  EYE'S  OF  MARY.  Crown 
8»(7.     6s.'  '   ■ 

Anstey  (F.),  Author  of  'Vice   Verst.'     A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illusttated 

by  Bernard  Partridge.     Third  '^diiibn. 

Crown  8z/tf.     \s.  6d. 
BachelleT(lTvillg),  Author  of 'Eben  Holden.' 

DARREL  OFTHE  BLESSED  ISLES. 
'  Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s: 
Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  ivo.    6s. 
THE  PASSPORT.    Second  Ed.  Cr.  Spo.   6s. 
Balfour  (Andrew).    See  Shilling  Novels. 
Baring-GotUd  (S.).    ARMIN^LL-    Fi/ih 

•Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
URITH.    Fifth  Edition:    Crown  Bm.    6s. 
JN  the  roar  OF  THE  SKA.    Seventh 

Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 
CHEAP   JACK.   ZITA.      Fourth   Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.        Third 
'  Edition.  ■  Crown' ^6.    6s. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fi/lh  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  ,fij. 
JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Crowntvo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.ivo.  6s. 
NO^MI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition..  Crown 

Bvo,    6s,  ,     .       •      ,  ■ 

THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Bvo,    6s.  -, 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s.  - 

GUAVAS  THE    TINNER.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.   Crown  Bvo. ,- 6s.  '  • 
BLADYS.      Illustrated,  .    Seciind    Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.  :  6s,  ,     ,', 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.'    Crown  Bvo.    ,6i. 
WINEFRED.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo,  .  6j. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
MISSQUILLET.  Illustrated.  CrownBvo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.     Crown  Bvo.,   6s. 
INDEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Crown 

Bvo.    6s. 
LITTLE  TUTENNy.  A  New  Edition.  6d. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Barlov  (Jane).    THE  ;LAND  of  the 

SHAMROCK.  CrownBvo,  6s,  See  also 
Shaffing Novels. 
Bar*  (Iftftert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
AlaftRMS.  THftLBdition.  Crtmn^o.  6s. 
*  A  bobk  ^ic^  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  eaiiital'honjour.'— .0<k()'  Chronicle, 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  Edition. 

Crow**  Bve,  -  6s.- 
'  Irhere.  is.  much  insigbt  in  it,  and  much 

excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle.. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  TkirdEdition. 

C^awnSvo,    6*. ,  .  _ , ,    . 

'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which, sire 

DOW  gaining  ground,  "  The  Countess  Tekla  " 

is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.  — Pali  Mall. 

Gazette. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Second  Edition. 

Crovm  Si'tf.    6^. 
THE     TEMPjEStUOUS.    PETTICOAT. 

TAinilEdition:_  CrowtOm!.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Nbvels. 
BeeUie  (Haxold).    THEi  ADVENTURES 

SFSIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Crov/h  Sot.  6s. 
oc(Hilaire).  Emmanuel  burden,  . 

MERCHANT.     With  36  Illustrations  by 

G.    K.   Chestbrton.'      Second'  Edition. 

Crown  Bvd.    6si. 
Benson  (E.F.).     Sejt  Shilling  Novels,. 
Benson    (Margaret).      SUBJECT    TO 

VANITY.    Crown&vp.    3s. 6d. 
Besant  (Sir  ,Wa;iter),    See  ShilHng  Novels. 
Bourne  (Harold  0-. ).    See  v.  Langbridge. 
Burton  (J,  Blound^e-);     the  YEAR 

ONE :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  FATE  OF  VALSEC.  CrownSziB.  6s. 
A  BRANDED  NAME.    Crown  ivo;    6s.    - 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 

Wine.^  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE.   third 

Edition. .  Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
A  JAY  OF?  ITALY.    Third  Ed.  Cr.  Btia.  6s. 

cnesneytWeatlierby).   thetragedy 

OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.    Crown 

Sot.'    6s.  ■ 

THE^  MYSTERY' OF    A    BUNGALOW. 
Second'Editibn,'  CrovjnBvo.    6s. 
S^e  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Clifford  (Hugh).     A.FIIEE  LANCE  OF 

TO-DAY:    Cr'ownBvo.    6s. 
Clifford  (Mrs,  W.  E.).    See  Shilling  Novels 

and  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Cobb  (Thomas).     A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Oorelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.  Twenty.Fi/th  Edition.  Crown 

Bvo.     6s. ' 
VENDETTA.  Twenty-First  Edition,  Crown 

Bvo.    6s. 
THELMA.     Tkirty-Second  Edition.    Crown 

Szfo.    6s. 
ARDATH:  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 

SELF.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  6s, 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH,  Twelfth  Edition. 

Crown  Bva.    6s. 
WORHJWOOD.  Fourteenth  Edition.  C^vwn 

Sot.    61. 
BARABBAS :     A     DREAM';    OF     THE 

WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.     FirHlth: .Edi- 
tion.   Cnmin  Bifo.    6t, 


The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  -beauty  of  the  writing 
have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  con- 
ception. This  "Dream,  of  the  World's 
Tragedy^  is  a  lofty,  and  not  inadequate 
paiaphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative.' — Duilin  Review. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  FoHy 
■Ninth  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

'A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  ,  .  . 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding:place  within  the  memory 
of  man. . .  •  The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
..  .^.  Thisinterestingandremarkableroniance' 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeiial' 
literature  of:  the  day'  i^  forgotten.  ^  ,,  .  .Aj 
literary  phenomenon.-.  .  .  novel,  and.  even 
subjime.  — W.  X.  S-tead  in  the  Review  of 
Revaewsi 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  i6ith 
Thousand.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

'It  cannot  be  denied  that'" The  Master 
(3iristian"  is  a  powerful  book ;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raispuncomfortahlb  questions  in  all 
buttheliiost  self-satisfied  readers,  and  that 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the 
Churches — the  decay  of  faith — in  a  manner 
which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster  heaping 
up.  .  ,  .  .'The  good  Cardinal  Bonpr^  is  a 
beautiful  fititfe,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Mis^rables."  It  is  a  book 
with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  afisolute 
unconventionalityandvpassion.  .  ...  And  this 
is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  reading.'— 
Examiner. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  T^thThousand.  Crown, 
Bvo.    6s.  ' 

'  It  is-impossible  to  read  such  a  work  as 
''Temporal  Power  "  without  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  story  is  intended  to  convey 
certain  criticisms  on  the  ways  of  the  world 
■  and  certain  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity.  .  .  .  If  the  chief  intention.of 
the.  book  was  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  shams, 
injustice,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  and  ne^ect 
of  conscience,  nothingbut  praise  can  be  given 
to  that  intention.' — MornineJ'ost. 

GOb'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  SIMPLE  LCVE 
STORY.  JMththousand.  CrownBvo.  6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Eveiard).  See  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  (Ooaatanee).'  THE  VIRGIN 
AND  THE  SCALES.,  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Crane    (Stephen)   and.  Barr  (Bobert). 

THEO'RUDOY,    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Crockett  ($;E.),  [Author,  of 'The  Ruders,' 

etc.    LOCHINVAR.    Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    Ss. 
THE  STANDARD  BEAREp.    Crown  Sm. 

Ctoier<P.VL').  ANGEL..  Fourth EdtOm. 
Crown  Bvo,    6i, 
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PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.    Sixth  Edit. 

Crfntin  %vp,    6s. 
THE  OLD  CANTONMENT.  Cri>wnSvi>.  6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition^  Crown 

^vo,    v.  6d,  ,  i  I 

\Q)AKSC&i^  Second  Edition.  Crown  &!«l.<  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.      Third  Edition. 

Crown  8wff.     6s.  ,         -  -i.c 

A  NINE  DAYS' WONDER.   CrownSsnA  6s. 
Dawson.  (A.     J.).      DANIEL    WHYTE. 

Crown  8ffo.    3f . ,  6d. 
Doyle    (A.    Conan),   Author   of  'Sherlock 

Holmes/      'The    White    Company/    etc. 

ROUND    THE    RED    LAMP.      Mnth 

Edition.    Cr'owh^di  :6s.-' 

IMmcaii  (Saxa  Jeannietlle)  (Mrs.  EverarJ 

Cotes).      THOSE    DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.       Illustrated.       Third 
.' ■  EdiiioH.  .Cf3nunSvo.:-.-^6s. .  '' 

THE  POOL  IN  THE  DESERT.     Crown 

A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Crown 
8zr0.     w.  6d. 

FimaiaterCJ.  H.).  the  green  graves 

...OF  :  BALGOWRIE.        Fi/th    Edition. 
'i,VCroKi»;8sw.   .6s.     , 

Hndlater  (Mary).    A  narrow  way. 

i'.  iv  Third'M^'tion.    Crow  Bvo.    6j.-  ; 

THE   ROSE   OF   JOY.     Second  Edition. 

:&v€r0^nBvo:    6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
FltzpatriGk    (K.)     THE     WEANS     AT 
ROWALLAN.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
...  iithu    CrownBzfO.    6s. 

Fitestephen    (Gerald).      MORE     kin 

.1.  rTHAN  KIND.    Crown  Szio.    6s. 

Hetcher   (J.    S.).     LUCIAN    THE 

r-.-; D REAM  E R.     Crown  8»o.    6s. 
WXBMei  (Mrs.  Hugb).  Author  of*  The  Stolen 
,   Emperor. '     THE  SLAKING   OF    THE 

SWORD.    Crown  Stio.    6s. 
•THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD.  Ci-own 

ivo,    6s.  -  i .         ; 

Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of '  Lady  Baby.' 

THE      CONQUEST      OF     LONDON. 

■  Second  Ediiiott.    Crown  &vo.  ■6s. 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.      Second  Edition. 

'.Crown  ivo.    6s. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Crown  ivo.    fa. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Crown  iTio.    6s. 
*THE    IMPROBABLE    IDYLL.      Crown 

Bvo.    6s. 

;.  See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Gerard   (Emily).      THE    HERONS' 

TOWETR.     Crown  Sm.    6s. 
GlSSing  (George),  Author  of  '  Demos,'  ■  In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,'  etc.     THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.    Second  Edition.    CrOwn 

■  BvOk    6s.      . 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Ca«i«  (Chaarfes).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Harroa(F^)  (Frances  Forbes  Bobertsdn). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Crown 
Svo.    6s. 


BerbertBon  (Agnes   O.).     patience 

DEAN.    Crown  Sm.    6s. 

Hlcbens  (Robert):    THE  prophet  of 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition 

Crown  &7fO.    6s.  ■  . 
TONGUES    OF   CONSCIENCE.    Second 

Edition.    Crown  ^vo.    6s.  -   ■ 

WEUX,    Wourih  EXitidn.    Crown  8»o.    6j. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Sixth 

Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s...  '.I-. 

BYEWAYS.    Crown. Svo.    v.  6d.  - 

THE    GARDEN   OF  ALLAH.    ElaJtHth 

Edition.    CrownBvo,    6s.' 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Crown  Bzio.   6s. 
HObbes  (Jobn  Oliyer),  Author  of  '  Robert 

Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 
..  CrownBvo.  '6s. 

Hope  (Antbony).    THE  GOD  in  the 

CAR.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  _  6s. 
'.' -A  very  remarkable  book, . deserving  of 
.critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial ;  well  considered, 
.:but  not  elaborated ;  constructed  with  th^ 
proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but  yet  allows 
itself'to  be  eiqoye'd  by  ireaders  to  whom  fine 
literary  method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'.^7*.6« 
IVorid. 
A  CHANGE  OF -AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s.  -    . 

'*A   graceful^  vivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.    The  characters  are  traced 
Twith  a  masterly  hand.' — Times, 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fi/th  Edition.   Crown 
Bzw.    6s'.  ''■''''  • 

•OS  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A 'Man  of 

Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 

"The    Prisoner    of    Zenda.'" — National 

Observer, 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 

TONIO.  Seventh  Edition.  CrownBvo.  fa. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  "enchanting  story  ojflove 

and   chivalry,    and   pure   romance.    '  The 

C^unt  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 

modest   and'  tender  of  lovers,  a   peerless 

gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a    faithful 

!  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe.' — tSunrdioHt: 

PHROSO.     Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

'  .'Sixth  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

'The  tale  is  thorbiighly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  hloai.'— St.  James's 
.    Gazette.  ■ 

SIMOlSr  DALE.    Illustrated.   Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,    6s.      ' 

'There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed' plot.  Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  hi?  women  with  maryell'ous 
subtlety  ah4  delicacy.' — Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.    6s.  ^ 

*  In  elegance,  delicacy,  ^d  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his  earlier 
ventures.  —Spectator. 
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QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edttim:  Crmiiit  Svn. 

6s. 

^  *  The  book  is  notable  for  a^  very  high 
.  literary  quality,  and  an  impress  of  power^nd 

mastery  on  every  page.' — -Daily  Chronicle, 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Crmm  80S. 

6s. 
A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  '  A  Cardinal  and 

his  Conscience,'  etc.,  etc  1  THE    LADY 

OF.  LYTE.    Second  Ed.    Crownivo.    6s. 

Hougb  (Emerson).  THE  Mississippi 

BUBBLE,    Illustrated.    Crown  Bm.    6s. 
Houaman  (Clemence).  1  AGLOVALE  DE 

GALIS.     Cro7V»:Svo.   '6s,  1. 
Hyue  (0.  J.  CutCliffe),  Author  of 'Captain 
■iKittlei'     MR.  HORRDCKS,  PURSER. 

TAird  Edition,    Crown  &vo.' 6s.  • 

Jacobs   (W..W.).       MANY -CARGOES. 

Twentj/'Seiientk    Edition.       Crown  '  81/17. 
.    z>.  6tl, .,:  ■  .    . ,  .; 

SEA  URCHINS.  EUventk  Edition.  Crmm 

Svo.     js.  6d, 
A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  SixtA 

Edition.    Crown  Svo.  :3s,  6d. 

'Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 

who  have  not  lost  thbr  appetite  for  Lwhole- 

some  laughter.' — Spectator: 
^'The  best  liumorous  book  published  for 

teany  3.,ixr.'~B!ack and  White.   .:  ■ 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.  ^CrownSvo..  ^.  6d. 
^ '  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irre- 
sistible.   Mr.  Jacobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 

mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 

jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.' — Daity  News, 
'  Laughter  in  everypage.'— ZJaiVy  Mail. 

James  ([Henry).  THESOFTSIDE.  j^cj^hi; 

Edition.  Crown  Bvo.  6s.  '■  .  '..'-, 
THE  BETTER  SORT..  Crovmiaio. .  6s. 
THE    AMBASSADORS.    Sxcond  Edition, 

jCrown  Svo.    6s,  -  -  - 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.     Third  Edition. 

•  .Crown  ivo.    dr.     w 
Janson  (Gustaf).    ABRAHAM'S  SACRI- 

:  FICE.    Crown  Svoi    6s. 
Eeays  (H.   A.    Mitehell).      HE   THAT 
EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.    Crown 
Svo,,  6s.         ...        ' 

Langbridge  (V.)  and  Bonme  (C. 
HaroldT.  THE  yalley  of  in- 
heritance.   Crown  Svo.    6s. 

]:ia^esB(Hon.  Emily).  See  Shilling  Novels. 

Lawson  (Harry),  Author  of  'When  the 
Billy  Boils.'  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
BUSH.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

Le  QueiUC  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WKSTUmSiER.  Third  Edition,  Cnmn 
Bvo,    6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
CrownBvo.   6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition,  Crown  Bvo. 
6*. 


BEHIND  THE  TH&ONE.   Crown  Uo.  6s. 
Levett-Teats    (8.),^     ORRAIN.      Second 

Edition.    CrownBvo.    6s.    ' 
Unton  (E.  I^nn).  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 

OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 

Communist;   ■Twelfth  Edition,     Medium 

Bvo.    6d.  - 

Long    (J.    Luther),     Co- Author    of    'The 

Bailing    of    the     Gods.'      MADAMS 

BUTTERFLY.    CrownBvo.    3S.6d.~ 
SIXTY  JANE.     Crmunivo.    6s. 
Lyall  <Edna).      DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST,     iind  TJiouiand.     Cr.'  Bvo. 

2S..6d.:.,'t.:     '         <     ' 
U'Caxthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of  If  I  were 

King.'      THE    LADY    OF    LOYALTY 

IiOVSK.i  I  Third  Edition.      Crown    Bvo. 

6s. 
THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.    CrownBvo. 

6s.:      .  ■      ■         .:;..;.,■ 

]|IIacnaughtan(S.).   THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.    Third  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Halet  Oiueas).'  COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 
.     WIFE.     Third  Edition.    Crown  Boo.    6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION;     Nm 

Edition,  -  Crown  Bvo.  .6s. 
LITTLE  PETER.    Second  Edition.    Crown 

Svo, '.  3*.  6d.   -      - 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s^ 
THE  CARISSIMAj  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

THE  GAT ELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi. 
'  tion,  y.Croitin  Bvo.    6s, 

I  In  "The  Gateless  Barrier"  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her.  birthright  of  originality,  the 
:artistry;  'the  actual  .writing, .  is  aljove  even 
the  high  level  .of  the  hooks  that  were  bom 
before. — IVestntinster  Gazette.. 

THE    history:    OF  >  SIR    RICHARD 
CALMADY.    Seventh  Edition. 

'A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  ^strength  and  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  itsiexe- 
cution,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout^  "Sir  Richard  Calmady" 

.    must  rank  as  -the  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer.' — Literature. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
xaatanbX^'—^pectator. 

'A  remarkably. fine  book,  with;  a  noble 
motive  and  a.  sound  conclusion.'^/*t^/L 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 
.  Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo. .  6si 

A    LOST    ESTATE.       A   New  Edition. 
Crown  9vo.    6s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A  NewEdiiiou. 
Crown  Bz'o.  .6s. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,    6i. . .': . 

GRAN'MA'S  JANE.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
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MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.  Crown  8to.  6j. 
A !  WINTER'S  TALE.  ^A  ifew  Mdifion. 
.  Crown  %vo.    (a. 

One  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.  A  jfnu 
■  Edition,    Creivn  Svo.    6j. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Marriott    (Charles),    Author    of    'The 
Column."     GENEVRA.    StconJ  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s, 

Jtorab  (Richard),  the  Twickenham 

PEERAGE.  SecondEdiiion.'  Cnminivo. 
,  ,6*.  , 

A  DUEL.     Crown  8vo.     6t. 
THE  MARQUIS  OF   PJUTNEY.    Cnmn 

See  also.  Shilling  Noyels. 
UaSOn  (A.  ,E.  W.X  Author  of  '  The  Goilrtshlp 

of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the.Baf- 
,    cony,'  etc.    CLEMENTINA.    Illuslirated. 

Crown  Bvo.    Second  Edition,     6s. 
HatlierB  (Helen),  Author  of  fComin'  thro' 

the  Rye."  HONEY.  J^onrtk  Edition. 
•    Crown  Zvo;    6s.  , 

GRIFF  OP  GRIFFITHSCOURT,     Crown 

THe'fERRYIIAN.    CriwnBmi  6s. 
Uazvell  (W-  3.)t  Author  of  'The  Ragged 

Messenger.' .  VIVIEN. '    Third  Edition. 

Crown  Zifo.    6s, 
Ueade  ^T.V    Vi&XWt.    Stand  Edition. 
\   Crown  Bvo,  ,6*. 
RESURGAM;  (TninMSiMi.    6s. 
Kj),See,a1so  Shilling  Kov^s.         - 
Ueiedlth,  (EUis).     HEART    OF    MY 

HEART.    Crown  Bvo.   6s.      , 
'MlSB  MoUy f    (The  Author,  of).       THE 
GREAT  RECONCILER.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

WHjford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  or  the 

SPIDER.  Illustrated.  SixIA  Edition. 
■_,tCnwnBvo.  ■jSi6d,  -'       > 

IN   "THE  WHikL;  OF    THE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.  .Crown.Bvo.    6s. 
THE  RED  DERELICT,     Second  Edition. 

1  Crown  Bvo, ■■  '6si  .■■■■'  •  ■.-- 

HohtreBOr  (F.    F.),'  Author   of   'Into  the 

Highways  and  Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 
'  Third  Edition,    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 
Uorhson  (Artmir).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.  Sixth  Edition.  CrownBvo.  6s. 
'A  great  hook.     The  author's  method  is 

amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a  thrilling 
,v  asense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays  upon  us  a 
if  piaster  hancl.    The  book  is.simply  appalling 

and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  .  It  is  hunior- 
.Mii^us  also ;  without  humour  it  would  not  make 

the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 
ACHILDOFTHEJAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 

,  Grown,  Bvo,  -  6s,  /  ■ 
.i«.i;AThRbooIc  js  a  nastetpiece.'—PallJIfaH 

Gaxette. 
TO  LONDON  TOWN.     Second  Edition. 

CroTon  Bvo,    ts. 
'This  is  the  new  Mr.  .Arthur  Morrison. 

gracious    and  '  tender,'-;  Isympathetic     ana 

human.' — Daily  Telegraph,  ~ 


CUNNING  MURRELL,    CrfmnBvo.    6s. 
'Admirable.  .   .   .   Delightful   huraiorous 

relief  ....   a  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 

achievement' — Spectator. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Third Edi- 

Hon,    CrownBvo,    6s, 

*  A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.    It  has 

a  finality  of  touch,  that  only  a  master  may 

command.' — DfUly  Chronicle. 

'  *An    absolute   masterpiece,  /which  -.any 

novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.'^GrorfAr^. 
_'  "  Tie  Hole  in  the  Wall"  is  a  masterly 

piece  of  work.   ^  His  characters  are. drawn 

with  amazing  sVilK  'Extraordinary  power.' 

,^Daily  Telegraph.  .'..." 

DIVERS  Vanities,:  crOTi/xBTO.  ts.  - 

Nesbit  (E.).    (Mis.  E.  Bland).    THE  RED 

HOUSE,  ,  Hlusfrated.      Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  ivo,  ^ '6s.'  -'■■''■ 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
.NorriS  (W.  E.).    THE  credit  of  THE 

COUNTY.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s.  ... 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.  Crown 

Bvo.    6s. 
NIGEL'S  VOCATION.    CrownBvo.    6s. 
BARHAM  OF  BELTANA.   Second  Edition. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Omvant    (Alfred).      OWD   BOB,   THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.     Eighth 

Edition.     Crown  Bvo.    6s.  , 

Oppenheiiii  (E.  Pialllps).    MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Third  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
Ozenlialtt    (Jolm),    Author   of   'Barbe'  of 

Grand  Bayou.'     A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Second  Edition,    Crown  Bvo,    6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.    Fourth 

Edition.    Crowit  Bvo.     6s,        -.  ,  , 
Paia   CBSrry).    ,  THREE    FANTASIES. 

Crown  Bvo.     xs,    . 
LINDLEYKAYS.     Third  Edition.    Crown 

?aj;&f.  (Gli1)ert).  .  PIERRE  'aNd  •  his 

P.KaFtn,   Sixth  Edition.   ■ 

."  'Stories  ,  happily  conceived  .  and  .finely 

executed.     -There  is   strength  and  genius 

in  Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph, 
MRS,  FALCHION.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown 

Bvo.    6s,       ,       . 

*A      splendid      study     of  ,   character.' — 

AthenauM. 
THE   TRANSLATION   OF    A    SAVAGE. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.    6s. 
THE    TRAIL   OF  THE    SWORD.    Illus- 

trated.    Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.     A  book 

Jike    this  is  a  joy, inexpressible.'  —  Daily 

Chronicle. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  'i  O  PONTIAC : 

The    Story  of  a  Lost   Napoleon.      Fifth 

Edition,    Crown  Bvo.    6s, 

:_!'*Hpre  we  find  romabix — real,  breathing, 

liying  romance.    The  character  of  Valmond 

is  drawn  uaemngiy. '^P'all  Mall  Gasette. 
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AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH ; 
The  Lait  Adventures   of  'Pretty  Piene.' 
Third 'Edition,     Crown  ^H.  •6s,  ' 
.  'Thepresentbookis  full  of  fine  and  moving 

■  'stories  "of '  the  gr^at  North.'  —  Glasgow 
Herald.    ,  .    .  "    ' 

THE  SEATS  Ol'  THE  MIGHTY;  '  llliis- 
'  trated.  Tkiriekkih Edition.  Crown'^o^-fa. 
^*Mr.  Parker  has  product  a  really,  fine 
historical  novel'— .^i^nd^MM. 

'  A  great  bodk.'-^S/<i!ir*  <wirf  WAiir. 

THE    BATTLE   OF   THE   STRONG,     a 

Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.    Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  hiiBian 

.  nas  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  .than 

this  novftl.*-^iiV»wft*r^.       ■ 
THE    POMP   OF    THE    tAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    y.  6d. 

,  *  Unftuced  pathos,  anda  deeper  knowledge 
of  human  nature  than  be  has  displayed  ^• 
fcex.'— Pall  Mall  GaUette. 

PemUertion  (MaxV  .THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.-  illusBrated.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo,  ,  6s, .         ■        ■'' 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  'With  Inostia- 
tibris  by  Trank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Crown  i/vo.     6s,       . ,       ■   ,'    '      ; 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  lYING  PROPHETS. 
CroTVnBvo,    6s,  -'■'.''■'    '■'-" 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion,   CruwnSvo.    6s.. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Zvo,  6s, 
.  *Mr.  Phillpotts  Icdows  exactly  what 
^chbol-hbys  clo,  and  can  lay.  bare  their 
inmost  thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
perVadingsense  of litimour.* — Academy, 

SONS  .  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. ' 

'  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 
— Morning  Post. 

THE  RIVER.    Third  Edition,  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
'"The  River"  jjlaces  Mr.   Phillpotts  in 
the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.  '^—Punch. 

'Since  "Lorna  Doone"  we  have  had 
nothing  so  picturesque  as  thisnelrrb^aiice.' 
'^^Birfninghain  Gazette. 

'_'Mr.  PhiUpotts's  new' book  Js  a- master- 
.  piece  which  brings  him  indisputably  ih;to  the 
iroht  rank  of  English  novelists;' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  ^  , 

■  '  '  Tills  great  romance  of  the  RiVer  Dart. 
The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  has 
written." — Morning  Post. 

THE   AMERICAN   PRISONER;      Third 

Edition.    Crown  Zmo.    6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  .?»»>•<*  Edition. 
.-  Crown  Znjo,    6s,    ,  . 

iSNOCK  AT  A  Venture,  second 

■  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.     6f ;  ,    ■   ' '" , , 
.  See  also  Shilling  Novels.  „  . 

FicKtBitli  mxsmesmm-   SAfo  the 

^WSHERliAN.   ■  tmh  Edttah.     Qrmm 
wo,  -  6s. 


BRENDLE.    Crmint  8f»     6s, 
'Q,'  Author  of ''-Dead  Klan's  Rock.*     THE 
WHITE  WOLF.,  Siecimd  Edition.  Crown 

Rhys'  (Grace).      THE   WOOING   OF 

SPEILA.    Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  LISNOVER.     Crmm 
-  Zoo,  .,6*. 

Rbys  (Gntce)  and  Another,  the  di- 
verted village.  With  Htastrations 
by  Dorothy  Gwyn  Jeffreys.     Crown 

Rl^e  (W.   PettX      LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo,    6s. 
ERB.    Second  Edition.    CrmmSvOi  6l. 
A   SON   OF  THE  STATE.    Crown  tvi, 

is.  6d. 
A   BREAKER  QF  LAWS,     Crown  Zvo. 

■IS.  6d. 
MRS      GALER'S     BUSINESS.      Second 

Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  ^.P.    Crown 

Zvif,    3J.-6rf.   '  '  '  '"'■  ■    ' 

RltcUe  (Mrs.  David  G,).    THE  TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR.    C*OTWf  Srtv   6s. 
EobertS  (C;  fl.  ^.'il^im.  HEART  OF 

THE  ANCIENT  WOW-     Cmm  Zoo. 

RraSell    (W.     raa*4ii      ,14y    DANISH 

SWEET  HE  AIIT.    Illustrated.  Fifth 

Edition.    Crowh'Zvo,    6s.    - 
HIS    ISLAND,  PRINCESS.      Illnslrated. 

SecakdEdititlHx -iCrovni6vo.    6s. 

.  See  also  Shilhng^  Novels. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).    ANTHEA'S  WAY. 

CrowAZvo,    6s, 
THE  -PROGRESS  OF  RACHEL.    Crown 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 

Edition.  'Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
MRS.  LYGON'S  HUSBAND.   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

■     See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Shannon  (W,  F.).    THE  MESS  DECK. 

CrfiwnZpo./^s,6d,.- :]•    ■'' 
See  also  Shilling^^NtfJelsi  ; 

Sonnicbaen  (albert);  i)iSP  sea  vaga- 
bonds.   Cnwk  Zvo.   6r.  ■  . 
Thdiiiesoil  (Vamoe).     SPINNERS  OF  | 

LIFE;    Crown  Zvo.    6s.  m 

Urquhart  (MJ    A  tragedy  in  COM- 1 

MONPLACE.  Second  Ed.  Crown  Zt^i!' 6s. 
Wajneman   (PaiU);     BY    A    FINNISH 

lake.    Crown  Zvo.    6s.  | 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOREST.     Crivm  | 

Zvo.    6s.    See  also  Shilhng  Novels.     ' "    ^  j 

Wataon  (H.  B.  Harriott).    AUREUS 

AND  EXCURSIONS.   Crown  Zeo.    6s,    \ 
CAPTAIN    FORTUNE.     Second  Baiiwn. 

Crown  Zvo.    6s.  ^. 

TWISTED   EGLANTlSte.     With  8  Illus. 

tratio^s  by  Frank  Craig*  Jeawfrf  Edition. 

Orown  to*.   4s.    'Sen  aha  SbiHing  Novels. 
WeilS  (&  a)   THE  SBA  LADY.    Cnmn 

Zvo.    6a        •- ^      -■  >"-  ■■?■• 
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WWinWirfStertteSj,  ApAorof « A6eiitk__ 

of  France.  "^^NDER  THE  REI>  RC)B£. 

OKYS*^'  Illustrations  by  R.  C  Wootjvillk. 

WUte  (Stewart  E.).  Author  of  '  The  Blazed 
-,<EtaiC     CONJUROR'S      HOUSE.      A 
j,-Kpmance  of  th,e  Free  Trail.  StcoHdMdiUM. 
Crown  8»A    6s. 

TOtta  (Perw).   the  system.    rA<yrf 

Edition.    Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PATIENT  MAN.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),   Author  of  '  The 

Barnstormers."   THE  ADVENTURE  OF 

PRINCESS  SYLVIA.   Crown%iio.  w.6d. 
THE  WOMAN   WHO   DARED.     Criiwn 

&V0.    6s, 


THKSfEA  C0ULB.7BLL..  SanuiEdiHm, 

Crown  8zw.    6s,  .^ 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE    SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.     CrnimLinOi     6s, 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

WllUamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).     THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  Being  the 

Romance  of  a   Motor  Car.      Illustrated. 

Twelfth  Edition.    Crown  &iio.    6s. 
THE  PRINCESS    PASSES.      Illustrated; 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    With 
^i6 Illustrations.  SecondEd.  Cy^ownBvo.  6s. 
*Wrllarde  (Dolf),    Author  of  •  Uriah  the 

Hittite.'  THE  FORERUNNERS.  Crown 

Bvo,     6s. 


.  A   FLASH  ^F 
THE  DOCTOR 


K.). 

-SONS  OF  ADVER- 
WOUNDS  IN  THE 


Biethuen's  Strancl  library 

CrmanSva,:    Cloth,  is,  net, 
EKCOnsieiDby  the  great  arid  steady  sale  of  their  Sixpenny  NksVefo,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
determined  to  Issue  a  new  series  of  fiction  at  a  low  price  under  die  title  of  '  Methuen'^  Stsand 
LlBSAKY.     These  books  ate  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
quality  may  be  gauged  from:  the  names  of  those  authors  who  contribute  the  sarly  volumes  of 
the  series. 

Messrs.  Methuen  would  point  out  that  the  books  are  as  good  and  as  long  as  a  six  shilling 
novel)  that  they  are  bound^in  cloth  and  not  in  p^per,  and  that  their  price  is  Qlie  Shilling  net 
They  feel-sure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  such  good  and  chfep  litiraturi,  and  the  books  can 
beseen  at  all'good^booksellers.  ...... 

The  first  volumes-are-^  '  ' 

Balfour  (Andrew),     vengeance   is 

MINE. 
TCf  ARMS. 

^aoineKSotad  (s,).  mrs.  curgenven 

OF  CURGENVEN. 
ROMJTIA. 

THEFROBISHERS.  ' 
fiSirlaw  (>Iaiie)i     Author  o£ 'Irish  Idylls 

FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE  WEST 
A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIfiS; 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES;; 
Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartram  (George),   thirteen  EVEN- 

INGS. ,,  - 
Benson  (E.'F.)i  Author  of    Bodo.'    TiHE 

.jOABSJNA.,,     ,.■.-.  -...  : -i  .-,-,: 

Ifesant  (Sir  Walter)^.  A  FIVEtVEARS' 

.TiRYsar.  -  .  , ,  ;  - 

BinileB(G.  Stewart).   A  SXKETCH  OFF 

THE-LA-ND., 

Brotdce  (Emma).  THE  POErs  child. 

Sulilock(Slian.F.).  THE  BARRYS. 
THE  CHARMER. 
THE  SQUIREEN.. 
THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS.  

THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

ChesnOT  (Weatherl)!]F)..   THE  BAPTISX 

THE  BRANIVEDr  PRINCE.  .        , 

THE  ^OtJiTBERHD  GALLBOir. 
JOHN  TOPP. 


jCIifferd' (Hrs.  W. 

"  SUMMER.     ' 
GplUi^wood  (Harrj 
(JFTHE  'JULIEl 
Oomfleld  (L.  Cope).i 

SITY. 

Crane  (Stephen). 

RAIN. 
Denny  (C.  E.).      THE  ROMANCE  OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 

Embree  (E.  C.  F.).    THE  heart  of 

FLAME.  ' 

Fenu  (6.  Manirille).     an  electric 

SPARK. 
Findlater  ffllarr).    OVER  THE  HILLS. 
Forrest    (R.    E.).      THE    SWORD    OF 

AZRAEL.  ' 

Francis  (M.  E.).    MISS  ERIN. 
Gallon  (Tom),  rickerby's  folly.) 
Gerard   (Dorotbea).      THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 

GlanvUle  (Ernest).     THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
(3ordon(Jimen).    MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 
Goes  (C.  T-\     THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DATIO  CORSON. 
Hales  (A.  6.).     TAIR  THE  APOSTATK 

HamiUonOiordfimeBt).  Mary  HAMIL- 
TON. ,  i  . 
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HanlaoiiJIfrs.  fenrton).   A  FRINCESS- 

OF  THBHILLS.     Illustrated. 
Hooper  ff,).  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Hongb  pnenon).    THE  MISSISSIFFI 

BUBBLE. 
■Iota'  (Mrs.  Caflyn).    ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Kelly  (Florence  Finch),   with  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).    MAELCHO. 
Linden  (Annie).  A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 

MENT. 
Loiimer  (Norma).    JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Lush  (Ohaxles  K.).    THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonniell    (A.).       THE    STORY    OF 

TERESA. 

Macgratli    (Harold).      THE   FUPFET 

CROWN. 
Uackie(Fauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 

IN  THE  DESERT.  

]S'(2ueenGra7(E.)  MY  stewardship. 

KarBh  (Blcliard).  THE  SEEN  and 
THE  UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEII. 

MayaU  (J.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYREN. 

Meade  (L.T.).   OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 

MomthouBe  (Allan).   LOVE  IN  A  life. 

Moore  (Arthur).  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Hesbit  (Mrs.  Blaild).    THE  LITERARY 

Korrls  (V.  E.).    AN  OCTAVE. 
OUphant(Mrs.).    THE  PRODIGALS. 
Tlffi  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  TWO  MARY'S. 


Fenny  (Mm.  F.  A.).  A  Mtx&D  marri. 

Fblllpotts  <EdenX      THE   striking 

HOURS. 
FANCY  FREK 

B^mdaKJ.).  AUNT  BETHIA'S  BUTTON. 
Raymond  (Walter).   FORTUNE'S  dar. 

LING. 

Rhys  (Orace).   THE  diverted  vill. 

age. 
Biclcert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  the  cypress 

SWAMP. 
Boberton  (M.  H.).  A  GALLANT  QUAKER 
Sannders  (Marshall).    ROSE  A  char. 

LIT'I'R' 

Sergeant  (Adeline).     ACCUSED  AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
A  GREAT  L.\DY. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME 
THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  jiM  Twelvjs. 
Strain(E.  H.).  elmslie's  drag  net. 
Strineer(ArthBr).  THESILverfofpy. 
BtuaAjEsni^).  chrisTalla. 
Sutherland  (Duchess  of).    ONE  HOUR 

AND  THE  NEXT, 

Swan  (Annie).   LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
S-wlfb  (Benjamin).    SORDON. 
Tanaueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   THE  ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

TrafFord-Taunton  (Mrs.  E.  W.).  SILENT 

DOMINION. 

Waineman(PanD.  A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND, 
Watson  (H.  B.  UBrriott-),  THE  SKIRTS 

OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 


The  Gbttimg  Wbll  of  Dohotht.    By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.     Illustrated  by  Gfirdon- 

Browne.    Second  Edition. 
The    IdELANDEK's'  Swokk      By  S.  Barine- 

Gould.  ,        .        ... 

Only  a  Guard-Room  Dog.    By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell.  .. 

The  Doctor  op  the  Juliet.     By  Harry 
.    Cblliugwood.' 
Little  Peter.     By  Lucas  Malet.     Second 

Edition.]  i 
Master  Rockafbllar's  Voyage.     By  W. 

Clark  Russell. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Oirls 
Crown  &V0.     2s.  dd. 

The  Secret  of  Madame  de  Momluc    By 

the  Author  of  "Mdlle.  Mori." 
Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

to  Sea.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  ap  ths  Peoble.    ByX.  T.  Meade. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.    By  L.  T.  Meade,    m.  6<i 
The  HoNOURAEtLB  'Miss.  .  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
There  was  once  a  Prince.  '  By  Mrs.  M,  £. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs,  M.  E 

Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Prict  fid.    Double  Vehima,  is. 


The  Thrbb  Musketeers.  With  a  long 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang;  Double 
volume. 

The  Princc  op  TmCras.    Second  Edition. 

Robin  Hood.    A  Sequel  to  the  above. 


Thb  Corsican  Brothers, 

GEORcas. 

Crop-Eased  Jacquot;  Jane 


Twenty  YbXrs  After, 
Amaury. 


Etc. 


'i)ouble  volume. 


Fiction 
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^S  C^STLB  OF  EpPSTBIM.' 

"Rib  SnoWball,  and  SultanettX.  - - 

Cecilb;  pR,,TnB  'KrBDoiMQ  Gown.  • ' 

Acrt, 

Thb  Black  Tulip.     ■■  , 

ThB  VlCOMTB  DB  ERAqELONNB.       ^ 

Part  I.    Louis  de  la  Valliire.     Double 

Volume. 
Part  II.    The  Man  tn  the  Iron    Mask. 
Pouble  Vohime. 
Thb  Convict's  Son. 
Thb  ^Wolf-Leader. 
NXnon;  or,  The  Women'    War.    Double 

VQlume, 
PAULiWri;  Murat;  and  Pascal  Bruno. 
The.  ApyEjNTuREs  of  Captain  PAMPHiiiE. 
Fbrnandb.  '  ' 

Gabriel  Lambert. 
Catherine  Blum-. 

Thb  Chevalier  .  D'Harmbhtal.      Double 
yolume.  ' 

■S*LVANdIt!&'  !'■.■:■.■ 

Thb  rENCiNG  Master. 

Thb-  ilBMmigcENCBs  OP  Antonv. 

Conscience.  ' 

,*Th^.  R^bnt's    Daughter.    A  Sequel  to 

'  ■ -Chevaher-d'-HarmentaL  -  .. ;  i 

XUtutrated  Edition: ' 
Thb  Threb  MuskETEERS.   >  Illustrated  in 

Colour  by  Flank  Adams,     as,  6d, 
Thb  Prince  op  Thieves.      Illustrated  in 

Cobur  by  Frank  Ad^ns.    at.- 


Robin  Hood  fHE  OoTLAfw;    llluitrated  in 

Colour  by  Frank  Adams,    as. 
The  Corsican  BRbTHERS.      Illustrated  ■  in 

ColonrbyA.  M.  M'Lellan.     is.  6a. 
The  Wolf-Leader.      Illustrated  in  Colour 

by  Frank  Adams,     is.  6d.  ■-'- 

Georges.'  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Muhro  Orr. 

Twenty  Years  After.  Illustrated  in  Colour 
,  by  Frank  Adams.     3ji  .^  :       ' 

Amaury.  Illustrated  b  Colour  by' Gordon 
^rpwne.    as.  :i     .     ■  '. 

The  Snowball,  and  'Sultanetta.     Illus- 

.    trated  in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams,     as. 

The  Vico'mte  de  Beagelonne.  Illustrated 
in  Colour  by  Frank  Adams.  -'  3J.  6ii. 

*Crop-Eared  Jacquot  ;  Jane  ;  Etc.'  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  Gordon  Browne,    is.  6d. 

-Thb  Castle  op  Eippstein.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  Stewart  Orr.    is.6ti. 

AcTJft.  Illustrated  in  Coloiir  by  Gordon 
Browne,     if.  6ti,  -     . 

"CsdiLE ;  OR/  TiiE  Wedding  Gown.-  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 
IS.  6ii.'  '   '    ' 

•The  Adventures  of  Captain  Pauphilb. 
Illustrated  In  Colour  by  Frank  Adams. 
IS.  6d.  '      ■  '1'  -I  ^:. 

'Fernandb.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munro 
Orr.     ast     ■  .  -       y  .  -     .    .  >     .f. 

*Thb  Black  Tulip.  Illustrated  in  Cblbur  hy 
A.  Orr.     IS.  6d.  I    :  -. 


Methueu's  Sixpenny  Books 


.Austen  (Jane).    iFRIDE  and  pre- 
judice. 
Baden-Powell  (UaJorrQenetal  B,  S,  S.I. 

■1  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEfit. 
Bagot  (Bicliard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Ba&aur  (Andrew),  i   BY  STROKE  OF 

SWORD."  m;  .    1  .       -  •. 

Baiittg^}01liai(S,).    FURZE  BLOOM.; 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  ^ 

KITTY  ALONE.  ;-•  .        !- 

URITH. 

THE  BROOMi  SQUIRE.    '  .-.r- ■ 

.IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
NOEMI.  - 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
•WINEFRED. 
Barr    (Eobert).       JENNIE     BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 
BloundeUe-Burton  (J.).    ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS 

Bronta  (Charlotte).   Shirley. 
Brownrtl  (0.  L.).      THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 


CaflSnOBrs.).  'lota.'    ANNE  maule- 

VERER 
Clifford  (Mrs:  W.  K.).    A   FLASH  OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIMEi 

ConneU  (F.  Norreys).    THE  NIGGER 

KNIGHTS.  ■!  i 

*Cooper  (E.  H.).    A  EOOL'S  YEAR. 
Corbett  (Julian).  ;    A  BqsiN;ESS  IN 

GREAT  WATERS.  >  , 

Croker  (Mr?:  R  Jto.).  ,  PEGGY  OF  THE 

.;- BARTONS. ..;  ■  ;■    J.'  '■■ 

A  STATE  SECRET.  , ,  ■ 

ANGELi-  ;  JOHANNA. 

Dante  (AUghien).     THE  VISION  OF 

DANTE  (GARY). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).   ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan  (Sarali  Jeannette).  A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
Eliot  (Cfeorge).     THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS 

Flndlater  (Jane  H.).     THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  rickerby'S  folly. 
SaskeU  (Mrs.).   CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Qeiracd  <Bowtli«a)f  holy  matri- 
mony. 

THE  CXJNQUEST  of  LONDON. 
OiSBillgCGeoIgB),  Tim  TOWN  TRAVEL. 

LER-    . 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  - 

eian^vUle  -  ffiniest),     T  H  E  ^  I N  C  A*  s 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.        :    •.' 

Gleis  (CharieB).   bunter'S  raiuisE. 
aHmm   rois   'Bxo&^tb).     grimm^'S 

FAIRY  TALES.     Illustrated. 

Hone  (AntbonT).   A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  , 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO.  _.  , 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOQUSS. 
Honmng  (E.  W.).     DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES.  ; 

lagtaiam  ill,  mu    the  throne  QF 

1)AVID.  .  I 

LeQuenx  (W.).    the  HUNCHBACK  OF 

:. WESTMINSTER.     .  i  ; 

Unton  (E.  Lynn).     THE  TRUE  HIS- 

•  TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,   : 
IsalKEdna)!    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Ualet  (Lucas).   THE  carissima, 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  , 
Uann    (Mtb.    M.    E.)     MRS.     PETER 

HOIWARD*  : 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

Mardmiont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY'S  SECRET.  -    .  a'  ■ 

A  MpMENX'a  ERROR.    ;  "   '     ' 

Milra7ilt  (Ca#b£n)V  PETER  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  FAITHFUL,      „ 

mxiSmcbaxA).  WS  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS.  '         ' 

THE 'JOSS.  •     -  .■    ■   ' 

Masoi(A.  E.  yrX    CLEMENTINA. 

Matbe^  (Helen).   HOnEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S  SWEETJHEARlT.         ' 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.T.).    DRIFT. 

Mitfbrd  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.  ..     .         .  -. 

MontrtewfF.F.).  the  alien. 


Moore  (Arthur),  the  gay  deceivers 

Morrison  (Arthur).     THE    HOLE  IN 

THE  WALL. 
Nesbit  (E.).    THE  RED  HOUSE 
Nonis(W.E.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBV. 

the  credit ,0f(  the  county. 
Lord  leonArd. 
matthew  austin.  .  ^ 
Clarissa  FURiosA.,,^  .7 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).   THE  LADY'S  WALK, 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
Oppenhelin  (E.\Phi]IJiis),    MASTER  OF 

'  MEN. 
Packer  (GUhertV,  .THE  POMP  OF  tHE 

LAVILETTES,.   ,   ,     ,        . 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAMK  TO  PONXIAC.,'' 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORlJ.  ' 

Pemberton  (Max).    THE  FOOTSTEPS 

•OF' A  THRONE       ■    ;  ,     •         >  , 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  ,        ' 

PmUpottS  (Eden).    THE  HUMAN,  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MJST.  ^ 
Eldge(W..Eett).  A  SON  OF  TllE  STATE. 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEORGE  AND  THE  GENERAL. 
RusseU  (W.  Clark).   A  MARRIAGE  AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED,:   :  ■: 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART,    ,t  ;, 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  THE  MASX^ROF 

BEECHWOOD.  (   ; 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.  ... 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

iSnrteeB,<E,  B'.).     handley  cross. 

Illustrated. 
MR-     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     TOUR, 

Illustrated. 
ASK  MAMMA.    Illustrated. 

Valentine  (Mfejor  E.  S.).    VELDT  AND 
LAAGER.  ■ 

WaiforddErs.  1.^.)  -Mr.  smith. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Walbuie  (General  £ew). '  £en-hur.         ! 

THE  FAIR  GOD.  ' 

Watson  (H.  B.  Maxriot).   THE  adven- 
turers. 
Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 
Wells  (H.«.).  THE  stolen  BACILLUS. 


''y\^""-i"^iy:iT  \  i  '<  K-'t:\ 


